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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for SAPOLIO to make a better 
profit. Send back such articles, and insist upon having just what you ordered, 


ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 


--- WARWICK: :: 


HERE are many points of interest about a Warwick Bicycle. 
It is strong and durable. In appearance and in fact it 
is the very suggestion of bicycle gracefulness. / 
Its mechanical ‘‘ make-up” necessitates this. 
Strong, light, beautiful, swift, and “eral/y guaranteed ; 
what more can be desired ? 
The whole machine speaks for itself. It is an 
| open subject. The only mystery is how we can so 
| strongly guarantee a 


$125.00. 


We know what the Warwick is and how it is made. We dare warrant it accordingly. 





The engraving represents one of several styles. Better ask at once to see it. You 
x, Will be reasonably sure to purchase. The goods which please 
are already half sold. 











CATALOGUE FREE. 


Mention GopEY’s MAGAZINE when writing. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


# SPRINGFIELD, IIASS. 
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P. S.—Some makers are like the man who trank mucilage by mistake—they are stuck up. War wicks are th | 

fulfilled suggestions 0 the best riders. Do you want anything better? 
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Season, May Ist to November Ist. 


ILLBROOK is situated on the summit of Dutchess County, 
go miles from New York. Through train service via N. Y. 





Central R. R.—elevation 1,000 feet—park-like roads—“ a 
different drive for every day in the year.” 

Gravel soil—dry air—the purest of water. The property adjoins i] 
that of the Halcyon Springs Co., the finest table water spring in this | 
country. English landscape in the foreground—mountain-belted 
horizon from 60 to 100 miles distant. 

Halcyon Hall is conceded to be the most beautiful Hotel in 
the world. It is more than Club-house. It is more than Hotel. It 
is a gentleman’s country home of rare elegance and beauty, where 
the privilege of paying is accorded to guests, thus presenting the 
unique experience of all the delights of a visit with none of its 





obligations. Delightful orchestra of ten pieces—music three times 
daily. Dancing every evening in “ perfect” ball-room. 
Athletic field, 14 acres; locker room and baths; trainer in 
charge. 
Tennis Tournament in July. Saseball Tournament in September. 
Field Sports Tournament in August. College Football in October. 
Prices, $5.00 and upwards per day. Liberal discounts for 
parties staying for a protracted period. 
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A Mother Wakes to Find Her 
Little One Strangling. 





SHE SAVES ITS LIFE BY THE 
PROMPT USE OF 


Pe \- Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


<= The following is nen om one pet many testimonials, 
E show ing the great valu of this emergency med- 
icine: “One of my children had Croup. The 
case was attended by our physician, and was 
supposed to be well under control. One night 
I was startled by the child’s hard breathing, and 
on going to {it fonnd it strangling. It had nearly ceased to breathe. Realizing that the 
child’s alarming condition had become possible in spite of the medicines given, I 
reasoned that such remedies would be of no avail. Having part of a bottle of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral in the house, I gave the child three doses, at short intervals, and 
anxiously awaited results. From the moment the Pector: ul was given, the child’s 
breathing grew easier, and, in a short time, she was sleeping quietly and breathing 
naturally. The child is alive and well to-day, and I do not hesitate to say that Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral saved her life.’—C. J. WOOLDRIDGE, Wortham, Tex. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Prompt to Act, Sure to Cure 
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THE DENSIORE 


Is pronounced ‘‘ The World's Greatest Typewriter” by 
its users because of its 

Conveniences and the Number of Ends Attained; 
Light Key Touch, Ease of Operation and Rapidity; 
Wearing Qualities and the Provision for Good Alignment ; 
Compactness, Proportion, Finish and Beauty. 


S, War Department. 
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Recently adopted on competition by the U. 
Eighteen just ordered for the use of the Boston Globe. 
use by the Carnegie Steel Co. 

The 1894 Model contains strong new features that are attracting 
much attention, 
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Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway, X. ¥. 
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SEWARD AT ST. THOMAS. 
By Frederich W. Seward. 
PART IIL. 


St. Thomas, Jan. 9, 1866. with square red roofs, and its circular- 
headed trees, presented an appearance 
“WT six this morning we somewhat resembling that of a German 
‘| were summoned on_ toy village. It stands on three hills of 
deck by the welcome about equal height, making. three tri- 
news that we were ap- angular shaped groups of buildings. 
il, proaching St. Thomas. Sailing vessels large and small, under 
—J/? Looking from the bow various flags, and here and there a large 
Pre “ of the steamer,a beau- ocean steamer, were riding at anchor. 
ie tiful panorama gradually Altogether, it was a picture so vivid in 

“opened before and around coloring and so suddenly spread before 







us. ‘I'he sky was clear, the 
sea blue and tranquil, and islands rising 
from it on every hand, of varying size 
and contour, some seeming mere isolated 
rocks, some resembling green _hillocks, 
some like the faint outlines of distant 
mountains. Largest of all, near us and 
directly before us, was St. Thomas, with 
its high, steep hills covered with verdure 
to the top, but here and there terminat- 
ing at the base, on the sea, in abrupt, 
craggy cliffs and reefs. 

As we came nearer, the sunshine light- 
ed up two fantastic shapes. One was a 
white rock looking like a ship under 
full sail. (** Sail Rock,” they call it.) 
The other was a high, rocky wall of vari- 
egated tints—red, yellow, and purple. 

_Presently the hills before us grew more 
distinct, houses began to appear here and 
there, and gradually the harbor opened 
to view—a deep hollow almost encircled 
by the steep hills, crowned here and 
there by a fort, a signal station, or ¢ 
picturesque looking villa; while the 
town itself, with its regular architect- 
ure, Its rows of square yellow houses Christian IX., King of Denmark. 
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President Santa Anna. 


us, that it was like the drop scene of a 
theatre. 

And now there comes dancing off to- 
ward us a little white boat bearing a red 
flag with a white cross, and rowed by 
men with white clothes and black faces. 
In it is the pilot. He climbs the ladder 
and gives us the latest dates from New 
York, the 29th of December, which are 
not so late as our own, and those from 
Southampton, which are later. We 
enter the harbor, drop the anchor, and 
are presently surrounded by boats whose 
occupants are of every possible shade of 
complexion ; the men airy in straw hats 
and white and brown linen, the women 
gorgeous in Madras handkerchiefs of 
bright-flowered patterns. These are vol- 
uble and earnest in their proffers to do 
our washing or to furnish us with tropi- 
cal fruits of every variety. 

Presently come various visitors : West 
Indian gentlemen with swarthy Spanish 
features, American merchants and sea 
captains ; soon after, the United States 
Consul, and under his guidance we row 
ashore, leaving the jurisdiction of the 
Navy Department for the more accus- 
tomed one of the Department of State. 

Kverything on shore looks quaint, 


. 





THOMAS. 


bizarre, and odd to our American eves, 
It is a medley of all nations, races, and 
languages. Narrow, crooked streets, of 
hard, dry earth, run between rows of 
Spanish or Moorish looking houses, with 
thick, strong walls, arched doorways 
and windows. ‘They are rarely more 
than one or two stories high. No car- 
rlages and no wagons; but here and 
there a horse or a donkey, loaded with 
sugar-canes projecting all around him 
like the quills of a porcupine. Crowds 
of negroes, of mulattoes, and of people 
of all shades of color are traversing the 
streets in all directions, all vociferating, 
gesticulating, laughing, talking. shout- 
ing, at once. Some of the women are 


carrying burdens on their heads. Most 
of the men are lounging lazily. None 


any especial aim or pur- 
pose, but pass and repass, go and come, 
and perpetually reappear, now in one 
group, now in another, now on the side- 
walk, now on the street, but always 
shouting, talking, and laughing at the 
longest possible range and on the highest 
possible key. 

Some are standing in the 
munching bananas, some sitting down 
in the shade and sucking long sticks of 
sugar-cane. Their language is generally 
Knglish, but with Spanish accent and 
negro intonation that make it impossi- 
ble for a newcomer to understand. 
Many of them are traders. A man re- 
quires no other capital than a tub, at 
the street corner, half filled with bana- 
has, cane, oranges, cocoanuts, sapodillas, 
and other fruits, plucked from trees that 
grow wild on the hillsides. A woman 
generally carries her stock on a board 
placed on her head. This she balances 
with the utmost ease and precision, al- 
most unconsciously, walking with an 
erect, queenly gait, but without restraint: 
pausing now and then to dropa courtesy, 
or exchange a remark, or make a bar- 
gain, with perfect self-possession, and 
spilling nothing, however great the 
crowd or haste may be. 

We stopped at the hotel to rest a 
moment, and then climbed the hill to- 
ward the residence of the consul, which 
stands on a fine airy plateau overlooking 
the bay. 

The houses at St. Thomas are well 
built, and are peculiarly adapted to the 


seems to have 


sul 
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One, or sometimes two stories 


climate. 
high, most of them have windows and 
doors on every side, to catch every breath 
of air and give every facility for venti- 


lation. For the same reason, the rooms 
on a floor are so arranged as to be prac- 
tically thrown into one, and this one is 
open up to the rafters of the roof. It 
has a strange look to Northern eyes, 
especially as there is no fireplace, no 
chimney, no place even for a stovepipe. 
Generally the cellar walls are of solid 
masonry, and a substantial flight of stone 
or brick steps leads to the upper door. 
Thus, in earthquakes and hurricanes, the 
family has only to retire to this base- 
ment stronghold to feel secure, and the 
superstructure may topple down or blow 
away, if it chooses. But such events 
are very rare. The houses, for the most 
part, have apparently stood for forty or 
fifty years without being destroyed by 
any elemental con- 


ST. THOMAS. 645 

Luxuriant vines and creepers trail 
up and down the walls, among them 
roses and jessamines, the only two famil- 
iar acquaintances we meet. The walks 
are bordered with large conch shells, 
here worth only a few cents a hundred, 
though with us so rare and valuable. 
The cacti in varied profusion climb up 
the angles of the house and wall, of 
dimensions that make those of our con- 
servatories look dwarf-like. 

Leaving the Consulate, we descend 
the hill to call at the house of Mr. Phil- 
lips, an American merchant, who kindly 
offered to place it at our disposition 
during our stay. Ilere was a_ pretty 
children’s party going on, in celebration 
of the ninth birthday of his little dangh- 


ter. Some twenty or thirty boys and 
girls composed the guests. Music and 


dancing, and sweets of all classes, graced 
the entertainment. 





vulsion. 

Within, all ar- 
rangements wear 
the same tropical 
aspect. No car- 
pets, except a rug 
under the centre 
table. No cur- 
tains to obstruct 
the windows, but 
cool easy chairs 
and lounges, fans, 
blinds, shades,and 
whatever else may 
conduce to keep- 
ing cool. 

The dooryard 
and garden are as 
novel as the house. There is a profusion 
of shrubs and flowers and trees, hardly 
one of which can be recognized as having 
been seen at home. It is January, yet 
the flowers are abundant. It is winter, 
and yet everything is green. It is not 
the season of fruits; yet fruits hang 
everywhere, tempting the touch and the 
eye. There is the cocoanut, the palm, 
the banana, the orange, the lemon, the 
shaddock, the forbidden fruit, the sour- 
sop, the lime, the sapodilla, the plantain, 
the coffee tree, the cotton tree, the India 
rubber tree, the agave, the guava, and 
a hundred others, to us new and un- 
known. 








Villas at St. Thomas. 


Thence we take a walk through the 
streets, looking at the shops and the 
churches. Of the latter there are many, 
for the town is composed of all religions, 
as of all nationalities. 

The Episcopal, the Catholic, the 
Lutheran, the Methodist, the Baptist, 
the Jew, are all represented in the 
church edifices ; and looking down the 
line of wharves, one sees the Spanish 
flag, the English, the American, the 
French, the Russian, the Italian, the 
Swedish, the Hamburg, the Bremen, 
the Dutch. the Chilian, the Peruvian, 
the Colombian, the Brazilian, the Mexi- 
can, the Haytian, and I know not how 
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many more, waving over the offices of 
their respective consuls. 

On returning to our ship we found 
all these consuls, who had come on board 
ina body with the Danish governor of 
the island. The latter with his aides, 
on reaching the deck, was duly honored 
with a salute, to which the fort—a pict- 
uresque, old-fashioned work—responded 
through the mouths of old-fashioned 
guns, cast long before the days of Par- 
rott and Dahlgren. 

Other visitors followed—the officers of 
ships, the mer- 





ST. THOMAS. 


march off again. For a night’s work 
they receive a dollar and a half apiece. 
To-day is raining and showery and 
windy. — Instead of the usual’ trade 
wind from the eastward, we have ; 
northwester blowing down from the 
hills. ‘to us it seems pleasantly cool 
after the heat of yesterday. ‘To the 
West Indians it seems chilly and un- 
comfortable. We are amused at every 
step by the difference in our respective 


notions of temperature. One gentle- 
man gravely informs us that he has 
experienced a cold, 





chants, the citizens, 
the officials, travel- 
lers, ete. After 
that, another row 
to the town, and a 
glance at the fish 
as curious 
in its products as 
the garden. Fish 
of form and color 
unknown in 
Washington mar- 
ket, some brilliant 
crimson, some 
bright green, blue, 
white, 





and yellow, 
reminding one of 
those enchanted fish 
described in the 
* Arabian Nights ” 
tale of the “ Fisher- 
manand the Genie.’ 
We had some fried 
for dinner, and 
found them good 
eating, though, 
unlike their cele- 
brated counter- 








uncomfortable 
night, the basis of 
his complaint being 
that he was obliged 
to cover himself 
with a single 
blanket and spread. 
Another warns us 
against the bad ef- 
fects of a draught of 
cold air, and pro- 
ceeds to close doors 
and windows 
against what seems 
to us the faintest 
and most desirable 
of zephyrs. When 
we propose to take a 
walk, they tell us it 
will occupy twenty 
minutes, and, toour 
surprise, it occupies 
but five at our usual 
rate of progression. 
Invalids though we 
are, we walk dis- 
tances up and down 
the hills, through 











parts, they did Gen. 
ROC turn into 


princes and princesses. 


St. Thomas, Jan. 10. 

The night has been enlivened by the 
coaling of the steamer. Like every- 
thing else at St. 'T homas, this common- 
place business here takes on a picturesque 
aspect. The laborers are men with bar- 
rows and women with baskets, which 
they carry on their heads, and they 
march on board in procession by moon- 
light, to the sound of the fife and violin, 
empty their coal into the bunkers, and 


Runstoff, Danish minister. 


the misty air, which 
our St. Thomas 
friends, sitting sheltered under yerandas 
and awnings, think extraordinary and 
fatiguing. 

T’o visit a rural seat which a patriotic 
American has rented and christened 
‘Bunker Hill,” we take a two-horse 

arriage, one of the two vehicles of that 
sort that St. Thomas boasts. At the 
foot of the acclivity, however, our horses 
stop and positively refuse to go one step 
farther, apparently thinking this emi- 
nence as difficult to be gained : as its 
historical prototype was. 
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So we ascend on foot, 
and are amply repaid 
for our trouble by the 
magnificent view of the 
harbor, the islands, the 
shipping, and the town 
which lies at our feet. 
Behind and around us 
are hills, once cultivat- 
ed, but now neglected 
and desolate, covered 
with rank grasses, wild 
herbs, and cactuses of 
every kind, some erect 
and stiff, some recum- 
bent, trailing or climb- 
ing, many in flower, 
and a few bearing 
their ripened, prickly fruit. 

On two of the heights near the town 
are a couple of ancient-looking castel- 
lated edifices which were originally built 
as strongholds by the buccaneers. One 
is called ‘* Blackbeard’s Castle,” and is 
popularly assumed to have belonged to 
the renowned pirate of that name. The 
other has a still more doubtful legend 
which describes it as the veritable man- 
sion of that terrible Bluebeard of nur- 
sery fame; and the dungeon of the 
poor lady who tried one key too many 
is pointed out, as well as the tower from 
which ‘* Sister Ann” descried the ap- 
proaching cloud of dust that heralded 
the coming rescue. 

rom the fictitious chieftain we go to 
visit a real one. In a pleasant, airy 
residence, overlooking the bay, we find 
the Mexican Ex- 





St. Thomas. 


man, of Spanish featuresand complexion, 
dark keen eyes and dark hair, and show- 
ing nosign of bodily infirmity save aslight 
limp. One would pronounce him be- 
tween fifty and sixty, instead of being, 
as he really is, nearly seventy. Briefly 
recapitulating his position in reference 
to Mexican national politics, he says he 
is, and always has been, a Republican 
and a Conservative; that his people have 
failed thus far in maintaining their in- 
dependence because they lacked organi- 
zation and a head; that partisan dis- 
sensions between them opened the way to 
the French invasion, but that the French 
domination is repugnant to them; that 
Juarez is an uneducated Indian, once an 
hostler, incapable of grasping the high 
responsibilities of his present position, 
or of uniting the Mexican people in his 

support; that, on 





President General 
Santa Anna, who 
had sent congratu- 
lations and kind 
Wishes to the Secre- 
tary of State on his 
arrival. He rises 
from his table, eov- 
ered with papersand 
manuscripts, to bid 
us welcome with 
Castilian courtesy, 
and then sits down 
to chat awhile on 
the past, present, 
and future of Mexi- 
co. He is a large. 
tall, fine-looking 
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the other hand, the 
Empire of Maximil- 
ian isa delusion and 
a failure, that it 
loses strength in- 
stead of gaining it, 
and is a drain in- 
stead of a source of 
revenue to the 
French exchequer ; 
that the day is ap- 
proaching, perhaps 
not far remote, 
when the Mexicans 
will reunite for na- 
tionality and liber- 
ty ; that when they 
unite, they 
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vannot but succeed; that he, for himself, 
is impatient for the accomplishment of 
that patriotic purpose; that once he sacri- 
ficed one leg in fighting for his country, 
and is now ready, if need be, to sacrifice 
the other in the same manner ; that he 
hopes in this coming contest for Ameri- 
an sympathy and American aid. Fi- 
nally, he places in our hands a copy of 
his recent Proclamation, in which his 
views and his purposes are even more 
fully set forth. 

From Santa Anna’s we descend the 
hill to Mr. Phillips’s, and thence to the 
wharf. While waiting for the boat, to 
return on board, we are amused by the 
scene of street life passing before us. A 
shower comes up; and then a sudden 
gathering of incongruous characters for 
shelter under the awning of the opposite 
store. A crowd of women, all turbaned 
with Madras handkerchiefs, bearing all 
sorts of burdens on their heads, are 
standing conversing, or rather loudly 
jabbering at each other, in that negro 
dialect which is the principal sound 
heard at St. Thomas. None of them 
seem to be in the least incommoded 


by the heavy weights they carry, and 
walk about, gesticulate, and laugh and 


talk, without even taking the trouble 
to set their burdens down on the ground 
while they are waiting there. A cabal- 
lero, well dressed, but swarthy, uncer- 
emoniously rides his horse right in 
amongst them on the sidewalk, under 
the awning, and stands there, his com- 
ing evidently being accepted as a matter 
of course. ‘T'wo drunken negroes get up 
a vociferous quarrel, whose threatening 
tones and gestures would seem to imply 
immediate resort to blows; but neither 
contemplates any such result, and they 
content themselves with noisy demon- 
strations toward each other at a distance 
of fifty feet. Then there comes a lady, 
in the height of extravagant fashion, 
dressed in delicate light fabrics, a head- 
dress of Parisian elegance, a train of 
court dimensions, picking her way 
through the mud in satin shoes. She 
is a mulatto; as is a gentleman in a 
high shirt-collar, white coat and panta- 
loons, and with a dignified step and 
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business-like air, who is pointed out to 
us as one of the richest men of the 
island. 

We row back to the ship, 
that in the gale she has had a narrow 
escape from serious trouble. She had 
dragged her anchor and drifted nearly 
into collision with the English steamer, 
and subsequently was in danger of get- 
ting ashore. The captain had by vigor- 
ous efforts rescued her, and she was now 
securely anchored again at a little dis- 
tance from her former ground. 

At five this afternoon we returned to 
the town to dine with the Governor. 
He had kindly sent his carriage, which 
was in waiting for us at the wharf. A 
salute of fifteen guns from the fort wel- 
comed the Secretary of State. The 
road led us up a winding but not steep 
ascent, along the hillside and through 
the woods, to his house, which ‘has a 
commanding position on the very top, 
and overlooks the whole city. We found 
his family agreeable, refined, and hospi- 
table, warm in their Danish patriotism, 
as well as fully observant and sympa- 
thetic in our American contest. His two 
daughters had just returned to the 
island, having finished their education 
in Copenhagen. ‘The dinner party con- 
sisted only of his family and official aides, 
ourselves, and the captain of our ship. 
The dinner was like a dinner in Wash- 
ington, except that (like ourselves) the 
host and hostess undervalued the pro- 
ductions of their own region, and set 
before their guests foreign delicacies 
artificially preserved. It closed with 
the pleasant Danish custom, the words 
‘*Well bekommen,” and handshaking 
with each guest. 

We returned by what looked like a 
perilous breakneck ride, the night being 
pitch dark, and the road winding by 
abrupt turns around the hillside and 
along the edge of the cliff. Had we 
been endeavoring to find the way our- 
selves, we should have infallibly driven 
over the precipice. But the Governors 
two white horses (the only thing visible 
to us) knew the way perfectly and fol- 
lowed it, bringing us safely back to the 
wharf. 


and find 


(To be continued in July number.) 
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MUNICH 


A TALE OF 


LIFE. 


By Leon Mead. 


HE Hof-gar- 
ten, facing 
the royal Resi- 
denz, was fairly 









ablaze with sol- 
diers in bright 


uniforms, and 
ladies whom the 
delightful May 
weather and an ex- 
cellent military band 
had enticed out in 
. their newest toilettes. 
To a stranger it might 
have seemed one of those 

red-letter days with 
which the German calendar is so gener- 
ously endowed. Such, however, was not 
the fact. Many times before had the 
Miincheners congregated in this yarten 
of an afternoon to sit at the round, 
white-painted iron tables under the 
trees, and listen to the harmonious dis- 
pensations of the band. 

‘To-day, as usual, people were con- 
tentedly drinking poor coffee and 
devouring tasteless ice-cream. Nearly 
all the men were smoking either rank 
cigars or miserable cigarettes, and every- 
one was absorbed in Wagner’s music. 
At one of these tables sat two young 
Americans, who, having recognized each 
other as fellow-countrymen, had begun 
conversing together. One of them, 


Maurice Creighton, was a fine, manly- 
looking fellow of twenty-seven. His 
raven hair was surfaced with a natural 
gloss that showed the attention expended 
upon it, and was wavy at the temples. 
Ilis eyes, black as an Italian’s, were sur- 
mounted by gracefully curving and well- 
defined brows. Ilis face was as blooming 
as any of Ilerrick’s pastoral maidens, 
and his lips were the color of sumach. 
Allin all he was, as most people agreed, 
handsome, and, in addition to this, 
physiognomists would have said that 
his face betokened a vivacious and gen- 
erous if not an intellectual temperament. 
At this time, however, Maurice was not 
appearing at his best. <A brooding 
anxiety somewhat distorted his expres- 
sion, and seldom now was heard his 
hearty laugh as in other days when it 
displayed his perfect white teeth and 
infected everyone in hearing by its fresh, 
unstinted variations. 

The other young man, Edgar Dyne- 
beck, did not physically resemble 
Creighton in the least. His blond hair 
was long, and seemed to be left entirely 
to its own nomadic caprices. [lis 
features were a trifle sharp and rather 
more than ordinarily pale. In figure, 
he was tall and lank, and he wasdressed 
in the careless fashion affected by many 
men of his profession. 

A certain vague sympathy vitalized 
between the two young men as their 
conversation progressed; for each ob- 
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served that the other was in the thral- 
dom of suspense over something which 
neither as yet felt free to acknowledge, 
though both showed plainly enough a 
desire to unburden their secrets. 

Maurice Creighton’s case was briefly 
this: he had been on the Continent for 
a year, searching, thus far in vain, for a 
former fiancée from whom he had been 
alienated by circumstances that will be 
explained in the course of this narra- 
tive. Now, his one supreme hope was 
to find her and, with an ardor grown 
stronger as time had elapsed, renew his 
suit. 

As for Edgar Dynebeck, he had been 
studying art in Munich for two years, 
and on the day before his meeting with 
Creighton, he had been introduced to 
an English girl for whom his infatua- 
tion had already assumed an almost 
irresponsible phase. 

“From what part of the United 
States do you come 7” asked Dynebeck, 
with a sort of guarded familiarity. 

** New York City,” replied Creighton. 

‘Tam a Bostonian,” pursued Dyne- 
beck. Then he asked, rather abruptly, 
** Are you studying here ?” 

** No,” answered the other, his fore- 
head clouding slightly. ‘* L reached here 
four days ago, after an extended journey 
over the Continent, and I have concluded 
to rest for awhile before going elsewhere. ” 

** Well, you could scarcely find a bet- 
ter resting place than Munich. I like 
it here immensely.” After a short pause 
he added, ‘* 1 am trying to learn how to 
paint.” 

* Ah, yes. 

‘To a young artist the advantages of 
a sojourn in Munich are incalculable. 
You know this is one of the most active 
art centres in Europe. Piloty, Max, 
Defregger, and many other famous art- 
ists won their spurs here. ‘The Bava- 
rian Alps are near at hand to furnish 
unique studies for the brush, and the 
various galleries within the city’s gates 
afford one a splendid opportunity to 
become conversant with the old Dutch 
and Flemish masters.” 

“Are many American artists now 
?” inquired Creighton. 


9 


here ¢ 

‘Perhaps two hundred. Some of 
them are doing great work, too. For 
instance, there’s young Mr. Mars from 





Cincinnati. He has been here eight 
years and has obtained a grand start. 
The other day he sold one of his pictures 
for ten thousand marks.” 

** Indeed !” 

‘* T hope to be doing that sort of thing 
myself one of these days. Gabriel Max 
gives me a lesson gratis every morning, 
Ile says many encouraging things to 
me, and of course they add a stimulus 
to my natural enthusiasm.” 

The twilight breeze swayed the green 
lindens. Only a few of the throng that 
had entered the garfen now remained. 
The two young men exchanged ad- 
dresses, invited each other to call, shook 
hands, and parted, little realizing how 
strong was to become their intimacy. 


II. 


PENSION MOLLER was in an uproar. 
The Baroness von Waltenburg, upon 
whose person during her lifetime at 
least one hundred pounds of superfluous 
flesh had accumulated, was in the vesti- 
bule, half beseeching and half command- 
ing the Miiller family to turn away 
three lusty-looking men who were 
bringing in a piano. The instrument 
had been hired a few hours previously 
by Maurice Creighton, who happened to 
occupy an apartment in the rear of and 
adjoming the general reception-room of 
the von Waltenburgs. 

The Baroness, who had little else to 
do in addition to preserving her reputa- 
tion as a haughty, disagreeable, and 
meddlesome woman, ).#d been standing 
at a window when the truck bearing the 
piano stopped in front of the hoch par- 
terre entrance, and she instinctively un- 
derstood that it was destined to be 
placed in the young man’s room. It 
required little more than an instant for 
her to realize what discomfort and 
annoyance her nervous husband would 
experience when the piano was being 
played. Why, it would be the plague 
of his precious life. 

She emerged briskiy from her room, 
summoned the Miillers, and in a most 
peremptory manner presented her ob- 
jections to the admission of the piano 
into the house. She said that so far as 
she was personally concerned she liked 
music, when it was worthy of the name, 
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‘*| shall see about tt to-morrow.” 


at all times. But the Baron was differ- 
ent. He could not stand noise, and, 
what was more, would leave the pension 
rather than endure it. She knew he 
would. She had lived with him for 
more than thirty years, and she ought to 
know by this time his likes and dis- 
likes. ‘l’o be sure, the Millers could do 
as they pleased, but if they desired to 
retain the Baron and herself as lodgers 
they must make this concession. 

The Millers were extremely desirous 
of retaining the titled twain, but while 
they were trying to recover from their 
surprise at the intolerant prejudice 
against it, the piano was borne to its 
destination. For the moment they had 


d 


seemed oblivious to the situation, but 
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half an hour after- 
ward they offered 
a profuse atone- 
ment for their re- 
missness in not 
acting upon the 
orders of the Bar- 
oness. ‘They would 
inform Ilerr 
Creighton as soon 
as he came in that 
he could not havea 
piano in his room. 
If anyone had to 
leave, it certainly 
would be Herr 
Creighton, they 
said. They could 
not afford, though 
this they did not 
openly declare, to 
sacrifice their in- 
terest and respect- 
ability for the sake 
of one strange 
young American. 
The von Walten- 
burgs ,were paying 
more for their 
apartments than 
any of the other 
dozen people in the 
house. That fact 
made the Miillers, 
especially Friiulein 
Amelie, whosuper- 
intended the affairs 
of the pension, 
sentimental on the 
subject of nobility. And yet Friulein 
Amelie, in her own confidential circle, 
always spoke disparagingly of the Ger- 
man aristocracy. As for barons, her 
contempt of them was implied in the 
saying that they were thicker than mud- 
puddles in April. 

When Maurice returned the Millers 
were waiting for him. The Baroness had 
vented her passion, and repaired to her 
apartments. Friiulein, who spoke Eng- 
lish indifferently, assumed the initiative. 

‘** We deed not expect you would have 
a piano, Mr. Craighton. Oh, I am so 
agitated — because the Baron — in the 
next room — he has no nerves left. So 
you could not play on the piano. Oh, 
I am so agitated.” 
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Friulein certainly seemed agitated in 
the face. While she was pausing in 
order to command herself and her vo- 
vabulary, Frau Miller indulged in afew 
spirited remarks to her husband, a sal- 
low, cadaverous-looking man whose use- 
fulness was solely confined to cleaning 
lamps in the morning. He nodded 
negatively to his wife, and responding 
to her in a husky, sepulchral voice, went 
away. 

‘Tam sorry,” said Maurice, calmly, 
“if a piano in my room is likely to 
disturb my neighbors. But I don't 
see how I could send it away unless | 
accompany it.” 

Friiulein Amelie endeavored to point 
out how irritating the sound of the piano 
would be to the Baron. Meanwhile, 
Frau Miller disappeared. She evidently 
was convinced that her daughter could 
handle the situation without her assist- 
ance. 

‘The Baron must 
not have the piano 
to disturb him,” 
continued Friiulein 
excitedly. ‘* He is 
old, and must not 
have the noise.” 

‘**T shall see about 
it to-morrow,” said 
Maurice, who was 
weary of discussing 
a disagreeable topic. 
‘** Let us rest over it 
to-night, Friiulein, 
and to-morrow we 
will settle the mat- 
ter one way or an- 
other.” ; 

Thus placated, 
Friiulein bade him 
good-night in a 
redundantly patro- 
nizing style, and de- 
parted to the kitch- 
en, which was the 
Millers’ sitting and 
living room. 

A little later that 
evening Edgar 
Dynebeck called on 
Creighton. 

‘* If you had come 
half an hour soon- 
er, you might have 
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been amused,” said Maurice. ‘‘I have 
just been having a tiff with my land- 
lady, or rather with her daughter, over 
that piano. It was brought here this 
evening, according to my orders, and it 
seems that a high and mighty Baroness 
in the next room has objected to my 
having it, on account of her nervous 
husband. Now, what am I to do?” 

“Why, give us a tune, man, and show 
them you did not get it to practise scales 
on,” said Dynebeck, laughingly. 

With a feeling akin to that experi- 
enced by a big brother who deliberately 
sets out to tease his little sister, Mau- 
rice seated himself at the piano and 
played a medley of popular airs. By the 
gruff echoes of dissent proceeding from 
the next room he knew he had aroused 
the ire of the nervous old Baron. 

*“‘T must not aggravate the old man 
too much,” said Maurice, as he closed 


Played 


a medley of popular airs 
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Max invited his pupil to breakfast in his studio 


the instrument. ‘Taking a seat opposite 
the artist, he asked, ‘* What have you 
been doing to-day ?” 

“ Painting, as usual,” returned Dyne- 
beck, who, while he was speaking, opened 
a photograph album that had been lying 
on the table. He soon turned to a pic- 
ture that called forth the exclamation, 
‘By Jove! that is a beautiful face! 
Some member of your family, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘** No,” answered Maurice, a shadow of 
sadness stealing over his face ; *‘ only a 
friend.” 

“Oh, by the way, Creighton, don’t 
you want to get up early to-morrow 
morning and take a swim with me in 
the Isar? Gabriel Max, after a great 
deal of persuasion on my part, has prom- 
ised to try it. I take a plunge every 
morning, and you don’t know how it 
invigorates me.” 


‘**T think I shall forego the pleasure,” 
responded Maurice. ‘I invariably get 
a cramp when I go in swimming. ‘Two 
years ago, at Long Branch, I came very 
near being drowned.” 

‘‘Tt’s all in being used to a thing,” 
said Dynebeck. ‘* I think more of my 
bath than I do of my dinner, but per- 
haps that is because the latter is usually 
so miserably frugal. I never miss my 
swim in the Isar, except in the coldest 
winter weather, when it is frozen over.” 

Different subjects were broached and 
abandoned, and at length, with charac- 
teristic impulsiveness, Dynebeck ven- 
tured upon the query: ‘Creighton, 
have you ever been in love ?” 

“Once,” observed Maurice, with a 
hesitation that reinforced the signifi- 
cance of his admission. 

** Only once ?” 

** Only once.” 
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“«‘1+’s a strange feeling, isn’t it ?” 

“Do you find it so?” 

“Yes,” confessed Dynebeck, rather 
sheepishly. ‘‘But mine, I fear, is a 
hopeless case. May I call you Maurice ?’ 

‘* Certainly, my boy ; I am not socially 
stiff in the neck.’ 

‘Call me Edgar, or Ed, or anything 
informal,” continued Dynebeck. *‘ The 
day before I made your acquaintance in 
the Hof- garten I was introduced by Ga- 
briel Max in his studio to a young lady. 
She came, accompanied by her mother, to 
see about having her portrait painted life 


size. I couldn’t help falling in love with 
her, but I know how foolish it is—the 


idea of trying to win her. ‘Two days ago 
she came to the studio for her first sitting. 
I assisted Herr Max in preparing the 
canvas and supplying his palette with 
colors. It was absolutely impossible for 
me to ke ep my eyes away from her. And 
what do you think ? J, myself, in my 
den this morning, began her portri it 
from memory.” 

“Tt would be a joke if your picture 
turned out to be superior to your mas- 
ter’s,” remarked Maurice. 

‘* It would be a miracle rather, though 
her features could not be more vividly 
stamped on my mind’s eye, and I ven- 
ture to hope that my representation 
will be at least a faithful one. 

Dynebeck’s ingenuous frankness 
tempted Maurice more than once that 
evening to make the former a confidant 
of his own heart history. Already the 
vague sympathy between them had 
strengthened into a definite bond of 
fraternal attachment. ‘Though he re- 
frained from speaking—and he had 
been on the very verge of divulging his 
story when the artist asked him if the 
woman whose picture adorned the 
album was only a friend—he resolved 
that he would tell Dynebeck everything 
at their next meeting. 


Ill. 


ON the following morning Maurice 
received a note couched in these tauto- 
logical words : 


Mr. Creigurox—We have to say that parties 
are to have the room you have in two days. 
Your friend, truly, 


AMELIE MULLER. 
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Smiling at this quaint request to 
vacate the premises, Maurice rang for a 
conference with Friiulein, it not being 
his wish to leave so soon quarters that 
the American Consul, Mr. Harper, had 
recommended to him. After consider- 
able delay Friiulein, locked arm in arm 
with her mother, made her appearance. 
Both mother and daughter looked red 
and ruffled, and their air of repressed 
defiance indicated that they had talked 
it all over among themselves in the 
kitchen, and had solemnly registered 
a vow to the saints that they would 
stand their ground bravely. After 
inviting them to be seated, Maurice 
addressed them thus : 

‘*T suppose it is on account of the 
piano that you wish me to give up these 
rooms. But I think I can manage to 
play only when the Baron is out. Will 
not that be satisfactory ?’ 

After a moment's deliberation Friiu- 
lein expressed the opinion that such an 


arrangement doubtless would be satis- 
factory, and Frau Miller, acting upon 


pantomimic instructions from — her 
daughter, smiled faintly in the affirm- 





sited theatres 
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Unaccompanied Miss Tracy stood before the door 


ative. Fraulein observed that the Baron 
was always out afternoons, and he often 
went to the opera. The noise in the 
Hof-theatre of an orchestra especially 
adapted to bring out the thunderous 
effects of Wagner’s compositions did not 
seem to affect the Baron at all disagree- 
ably. So Maurice and the Miillers 
quickly came to an affable understand- 
ing, and the latter, before leaving, apol- 
ogized almost to extravagance for their 
hasty note. Did Herr Creighton prefer 
this, that, and the other for breakfast 
instead of for luncheon, or dinner and 
vice versa—three times around ? Did 
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the bed seem soft and 
like home? Was Katy, 
the servant, obedient and 
respectful ?—and finally, 


the object of all this 
solicitude said he had 
an engagement with a 


friend at the Kaulbach- 
Museum in just fifteen 
minutes by his watch, in 
order to get rid of them. 

Save to afford him oc- 
casional diversion Mau- 
rice, in reality, had no 
desire for a piano, 
While not pretending to 
be a musician, he usually 
could engage the unequivy- 
ocal attention of any aud- 
itor by his magnetic 
execution of the simplest 
melody. Ie required 
mental relaxation from 
the close strain of wor- 
riment that would have 
driven some men _ with 
less balanced faculties 
insane. His semi-intui- 
tive manipulation of the 
keyboard, his recourse to 
weird minors, hisremark- 
able facility in arpeggio 
movements, often served 
this need in a measure. 
Music at times seemed 
to soften the harsh out- 
lines of his memory of 
the past, leading him to 
reflect with less bitter- 
ness over the sad_ ro- 
mance of his life, which 
had known the super- 
lative exaltation of love and its utter 
desolation. 

During the period of his keenest suf- 
fering, his pride had struggled to gain 
the triumph of indifference over a pas- 
sion that still clung to him and would 
not be gone. The effort to steel his heart 
against an almost slavish idolatry of her 
by plunging intoa legal career had proven 
futile. Ruth Ferrin’s blandishments had 
risen above each wave of pride, each surg- 
ing conviction that she was unworthy of 
his loyal love. The attachment between 
them had been mutually established in 
their teens, and for several years ardently 
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flourished. But shortly 
before Maurice graduated 
from Yale, certain society 
people of New York insist- 
ed upon making a won- 
derful discovery at a soirée 
musicale. In a resultant 
way. Ruth Ferrin had the 
misfortune to be num- 
bered among the vocalists 
on that occasion. She was 


encored to the echo, if 
this journalistic phrase 
mav be used to describe 


drawing-room enthusiasm. 
Everyone declared that the 
sweet timbre of her voice, 
her manner, and her phys- 
ical attractions, were an 
earnest of future brilliant 
triumphs in opera. Every- 
one in the presence of her 
father and mother urged 
that she should go abroad 
immediately and take a 
course of study. 

Once assured that his 
daughter possessed these 
splendid gifts—and it was 
not difficult for people 
thus to assure him—Mr. 
Ferrin, a Wall Street oper- 
ator, but in earlier life a 
theatrical manager and 
journalist, determined, 
despite his wife’s strong 
dissuasion, to send Ruth 
abroad for a musical ed- 
ucation. When Maurice 
came home from college, Miss Ferrin’s 
prospective career was being discussed 
by society, and its alleged official or- 


gans; for such things cannot long 
escape the columns of Gotham Gabble 


and The Handglass. In one of her 
letters to him she had referred to her 
debut as a singer at Mrs. Peter Stevens’ 
soirée, but she had not reported to him 
the extent of her success, and he was 
greatly astonished by the information 
he received concerning it from other 
sources, 

Ife paid her a visit on the day of his 
return to New York, and found her 
still pale from an illness which had pre- 
vented her from attending the Yale 
commencement exercises, on which oc- 

42 
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He resumed work on Miss Tracy's portrait 


casion she might have experienced some 
just pride in listening to Maurice 
Creighton’s excellent valedictory. He 
had not been seated in the drawing- 
room two minutes when he began ques- 
tioning Ruth respecting the rumors he 
had heard. She did not deny that 
there was more than a grain of truth in 
them, and said she had left it all with 
her father to decide. While expressing 


a wish not to talk about the matter 
further, she evinced a strange iImpa- 
tience. Lover-like, Maurice attempted 


certain chivalric felicitations, which she 
quietly and soberly repulsed. He won- 
dered how she could have changed so 
materially in the brief interval of six 
weeks since he last had seen her. But 
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one thing gave him a consoling thrill : 
she still wore the engagement ring he 
had placed on her delicately veined 
finger nearly a year before. 

As to the attitude which Ruth at that 
hour assumed toward this young man 
to whom she was betrothed, it may be 
said not to have been chiefly due to her 
own inclination. Tfer character for two 
preceding years had been gradually 
modelled, or rather remodelled, by as- 
sociation and environment, for a large 
portion of her time had been spent 
among an ultra class of people, whose 
opinions, like their dress, are dictated 
by Fashion—that fickle goddess more 
potent than the mythic divinities of 
old—who sways her sceptre in feeling- 
less supremacy. During the interview 
Maurice, who previously had not been 
without misgivings and suspicions, for 
which, however, he later on had made a 
too sensitive and selfish affection re- 
sponsible, discovered that her former 
warm-mannered ways had been sup- 
planted, under a false social discipline, 
by affectations that really did not suit 
her ingenuous nature,and seemingly ren- 
dered her insipidly insincere. Her con- 
versational tactics surprised him that 
evening, but he managed to show him- 
self superior to manifested annoyance. 
He left her with the conviction that the 
balls and receptions at which she had 
figured had done her no intrinsic good. 

What course he should pursue, his 
confused brain could not suggest as he 
walked homeward through Fifth Ave- 
nue. Ile only knew she was no longer 
the loving and confiding creature she 
had been. Days went by, and finally, 
when Maurice learned from her own 
lips that she was really ambitious to be- 
come a public singer, he importuned 
her to think of her troth. Was that 
not more sacred than anything else ? 
And what indeed would her life be 
henceforth but a life of exposure to 
possible hisses and gossip? She adroitly 
lifted her brows and remarked that 
neither her career nor their marriage— 
in a few years—was impossible. In a 
few years! Ile was almost guilty of an 
audible curse against Father Time, but 
she did not suspect the words his lips 
half formulated. It was in vain that 
he tried to reason out the feasibility and 
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justice of her dropping her project en- 
tirely and becoming his wife. He would 
slave and drudge for her if necessary, 
and be in everything far more to her 
than the unreliable world. She smiled 
with mundane cynicism, and languidly 
said that everything was settled—her 
father had decided that she should go 


to Europe. After this there was a 
scene, a melodramatic quarrel, and 
then Maurice went away in a rage, 


Only in dreams did he renew his suit. 
In his waking hours her beauty, her in- 
nocence, her old charms he tried to for- 
get —sometimes successfully—by reading 
Blackstone. 

Meanwhile preparations were begun 
in the Ferrin household for Ruth’s de- 
parture. An intelligent middle-aged 
widow, a Mrs. Duneka, was engaged 


her chaperon and companion. Soon 
afterward she sailed for Havre. Ar- 
riving there, after a prosperous and 


uneventful voyage, she proceeded direct 
to Milan, where she spent a year under 
a famous maestro. The next year she 
passed in Florence under another teacher 
equally celebrated. 

It was during her stay at Florence 
that an event of not the most pleas- 
ing description to her or to her family 
occurred in New York. Ter father be- 
came bankrupt through the heavy fail- 
ure of a firm with which he was 
connected. Immediately Ruth was in- 
formed of her parent’s misfortunes 
and was urgently requested to return 
to New York without delay. When 
Maurice heard of Mr. Ferrin’s losses his 
heart fairly melted with pity for Ruth. 
Ile became nervous and worried, lost 
interest in his law studies, and devoted 
much serious thought to the woman who 
still held over him a magic influence. 
For having allowed himself to be so 
hasty in his anger at her going abroad 
he felt a poignant reproach. —Ilis con- 
sc “lence suffered because he had not 

vated her caprice with more tolerance, 
fe insured her fidelity to him by 
humoring her in it. She was away ina 
foreign land, cut off from an allowance, 
and, for all he knew, destitute. At the 
end of two months he could no longer 
remain inactive, irresolute. [lis grim 
bodings and agonizing solicitude brought 
him to the determination that he would 
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go abroad and find her. To his father, 
a gentleman of wealth and culture, he 
made known his situation and desires. 
Mr. Creighton felt that it was his sim- 
ple duty to provide for the happiness of 
his only son, and accordingly furnished 
Maurice with ample funds to perform 
his anxious pilgrimage. Before sailing 
Maurice called on Mrs. Ferrin, who had 
encouraged his former relations with 
her handsome daughter. Ile told Mrs. 
Ferrin that he had outgrown his pique, 
and was going abroad to find Ruth and 
marry her if she would consent to a 
union. 

‘*God bless you and prosper you in 
all your hopes,” murmured Mrs. [Ferrin 
through her tears, as she bade the young 
man good-by. 

On reaching Europe, Maurice first 
went to Florence, from which city Ruth 
had written her last letter some three 


and curio shops 


months before to her mother. Here he 
learned, after a rather difficult investi- 
gation, that she had secured an engage- 
ment to assume a responsible role in // 
Trovatore. It appeared that she had 
failed to please the Florentine public, 
and had been dismissed from the cast 
after this one disastrous trial. Where 
was she now ? Whither had she gone 
from Florence ? Evidently she had 
taken to the boards very after 
receiving the news of her father’s mis- 
fortunes. She had appeared under the 
name of Mlle. Stotoni. Half crazed 
with fears that she had come to some 
untimely end, Maurice journeyed from 
town to town in search of a clue to 
her whereabouts. He visited theatres, 
studied programmes, made inquiries, 
advertised in many newspapers, but all 
to no purpose. Ruth Ferrin seemed 
lost to him forever. He wandered over 


soon 
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the Continent for a year, having finally 
reached Munich worn out with fatigue 
and suspense. Of two facts, and these 
not the most cheerful, he was assured. 
By this time Ruth must have exhausted 
her letter of credit, and if she was 
earning her living as a singer she was 
not being employed in any well-known 
theatres. 


A few minutes after concluding his 
conference with Friiulein Amelie and 
her mother, Maurice walked down Max 
Josefstrasse toward the Church of Our 
Lady, whose two quaint. octagonal- 
shaped towers can be seen from afar 
by the incoming or outgoing tourist. 
He was unusually depressed with the 
reflection that all his efforts to find 
Ruth had amounted to absolutely noth- 
ing. Oh, if three years ago he had 
wooed her with more earnestness ! 
True, his love for her then had been 
just as strong as it was now, but per- 
haps he had not made it sufficiently 
evident during that crisis when she was 
hanging on her father’s decision as to 
whether she should go to Europe. 

Maurice lingered for a moment in the 
shadow of the southern tower of the 
Frauenkirche, 
from which near- 
ly four hundred 
yearsago a virgin, 
disappointed 
in love and 
shockedat the per- 
fidy of her own 


mother, threw 
herself to the 
pavement below. 


Was it possible— 
Maurice shivered 
at the thought — 
that Ruth could 
ever meet such a 
fate as the unhap- 
py Fanny Zolos- 
ky? Hesauntered 
aimlessly inside 
the spacious edi- 
fice. In the rear 
of the church a 
blear-eyed, super- 
stitious man ac- 
costed him, and 
requested him to 
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place his right foot in the black indented 
outline of a foot-print, in the centre of 
the main aisle, traditionally alleged to 
have been made by the devil. Maurice 
humored the zealot, who soon walked 
away with an air of perfect satisfaction. 

Leaving the church, Maurice wan- 
dered about the ancient streets until, 
quite by chance, he found himself enter- 
ing the celebrated Hofbrauhaus Keller. 
It was about noonday, and all the 
laborers and tradesmen in the neighbor- 
hood were congregated there for the 
purpose of drinking a litre of the 
best beer brewed in Munich, which is 
the same as saying in the world. Each 
visitor to this establishment, which is 
under the management of the Bavarian 
government, secures a stein, there being 
no kellners, orders it filled, and carries 
it to a table where he may leisurely quaff 
it. Maurice followed the general ex- 
ample, and for the time being was par- 
tially diverted among these grotesque 
surroundings. After half an hour's 
stay at the Hofbrauhaus he walked over 
to Maximilianstrasse, and in front of 
the General Post Office (upon the red 
wall of whose arcade the strange, tor- 
tuous battle figures have thus far with- 


stood the unreli- 
able climate of 
Munich) elected 


one from a long 
row of drosch- 
kies that lined 
thecurb, instruct- 
ing the driver to 
take him through 
the English Gar- 
den. By good 
rights this skil- 
fully laid out tract 
should be called 
the American 
Garden, as a New 
Hampshire gen- 
tleman designed 
it, and expended 
on it a snug sum 
from his own pri- 
vate fortune. The 
gardenis after the 
English style, 
however, which 
doubtless ac- 
counts for its 
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name. It is deservedly the pride of 
Miincheners, and no one can knowingly 
pass it by unvisited without missing 
rare opportunities for enjoyment. 
When Maurice had been driven round 
the pretty little lake he returned to 
the city and dined at the famous Café 
Roth. Ile was undecided at first 
whether to visit the opera or his friend 
Dynebeck that evening. Craving com- 
panionship to dispel his loneliness, he 
instinctively wended his way to the 
humble lodgings of the artist. 


IV. 


Avr six o'clock that same morning 
Gabriel Max and Edgar Dynebeck 
walked over to the so-called Au, where 
the low banks of the pale-green Isar are 
sequestered in thick willows, their pur- 
pose being to take a matutinal plunge. 
Max, in a gay bathing-suit, cautiously 
waded into the cold, shallow water until 
he was knee deep, and then retreating 
up the bank cried out to his pupil, who 
had already gained the opposite shore, 
** A tub is good enough for me.” 

‘It’s glorious !” shouted Dynebeck, 
diving into the water again. For half 
a minute he was submerged, during 
which time he swam vigorously, and 
when his head appeared again above 
the surface he had covered more than 
half the distance across the swift-flow- 
ing river. ‘I tell you it’s glorious!” 
he repeated. 

Though not fully convinced that it 
was, Max secretly admired the young 
man’s enthusiasm. On the way back 
Max invited his pupil to take breakfast 
with him in his studio. It was a capa- 
cious apartment, with a broad skylight, 
and lined on all sides with plaster casts 
and all the loose paraphernalia of a pros- 
perous painter. The communicating 
room was a sort of waiting chamber, 
containing several time-tarnished por- 
traits of Bavarian royalty and a couple 
of richly carved cabinets of the fifteenth 
century. ‘Through a door on the right 
was a little gem of a music-room fin- 
ished in black walnut. It was sup- 
plied with a piano and an organ, upon 
both of which Max was fond of inter- 
preting Schumann and Bach. On the 
floor beneath, the great artist had col- 
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lected from all parts of the globe thou- 
sands of curios, which as yet were un- 
classified. He had skulls of the abori- 
ginal red men of North America, 
Egyptian mummies, skeletons of old 
German soldiers who died in battle or 
in the donjon keep, and many interest- 
ing relics of ancient warfare and art. 
lor fifteen years he had passed his odd 
leisure hours in collecting all these 
things, and he was wont to proudly 
declare that he would leave to his 
children the finest private museum in 
Germany. 

Max lived in another building, but 
connected with this one by a wing 
through whose corridor he could pass 
from one to the other. His residence, 
fronting the street, was more pretentious 
architecturally, but not larger than the 
rear structure, which had an archway 
leading to his ample and romantic 
grounds beyond. ‘There was something 
distinctively ideal about Max’s life that 
ever engaged Dynebeck’s interest and 
excited his wonder. He liked nothing 
better than being in the society of a 
man so justly celebrated—a man, too, 
who combined the best qualities of the 
Bohemian and conservative. 

* You know how I envy you, Herr 
Max,” the young man was saying as the 
servant entered with their breakfast of 
chops and coffee. ‘* You have every- 
thing to do with. You are famous and 
rich, besides being a bona fide genius.” 

‘Oh, but I was poor once, my young 
friend ; even worse off than you, for I 
had a sister to support as well as myself. 
Those were sweet days though, when we 
had only two bare little rooms in Neu- 
hauserstrasse. Necessity made me in- 
dustrious, and industry has brought me 
success. As for yourself, do not worry 
about distinction. That will come when 
you have accomplished something. But 
the phantom will not be likely to come 
to you if you merely sit down and wait. 
However, you are doing well enough. 
I am satisfied with you.” 

‘“*T am delighted to hear you say 
that,” replied Dynebeck, inwardly as 
well as outwardly pleased with the com- 
pliment, ‘‘ but Iam not quite satisfied 
with myself. JI am fearful that I shall 
fail in the end, because I crowd my 
canvas too full of objects. I have beau- 
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tiful conceptions—they are truly beauti- 
ful—but when I attempt to carry them 
out the result is too often a hopeless 
jumble. It seems as though I am never 
content unless I utilize every idea that 
occurs to me at the time, and afterward 
I discover that many of them are out of 
place.’ 

‘Experience and application — will 
remedy that,” remarked Max, thought- 
fully. ‘* All of us are sure to make 
blunders. The right thing to do is to 
profit by them.” 

‘What was the first picture you ever 
sold for a high price ?” asked Edgai 

‘© Tt was the portrait of an old apple 
woman. I studied her strange, bronzed 
physiognomy fora week before touching 
the brush, and then went to work and 
painted her true to life. I sent the 
picture to the Kunst-Gewerbe-Verein, 
and about a month afterward received 
an offer of two thousand marks for it. 
I was pleasantly surprised at my good 
luck, you may be assured. Since then 
the path has been pretty smooth for 
me; but let me give you a point. I 
have never been less careful in the selec- 
tion of my subjects than in my treat- 
ment of them.” 

‘© Yes,” observed Dynebeck, with the 
light of a newly awakened interest in 
his large gray eyes, ‘* that seems to me 
a thing of the most vital importance— 
the proper choice of a subject. Now, 
is you know, I have a penchant for 
igures. Really, I cannot conceive of 
anything more inspiring than a beauti- 
ful woman; and, by the way, I must 
make you a confession. I have discoy- 
ered an ideal womanin the flesh to paint.” 

‘A soft doll-like beauty, I suppose,” 
commented Max, gayly. 

‘* Nothing of the sort. She is no 
other than the young lady whose por- 
trait you yourself are at work upon.” 

‘* Well,” said Max, as he critically 
surveyed the outlines of Miss Tracy’s 
portrait on the neighboring easel. ‘* I 
admit, she has a bold English beauty. 
Her eyes are a melting violet ; her nose 
is mathematically regular ; but were it 
not for her chaste teeth, I should call 
her mouth a trifle sensual.” 

““T don’t see how you can say that, 
Herr Max,” returned Dynebeck, with 
bristling ardor. ‘‘ It may be that her lips 
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seem thicker than is usually characteris- 
tic of her type among retined German 
women, but I never thought that about 
her mouth. I think she is perfect.” 

‘*And do you propose to paint her, as 
Rubens did his wives, in all your forth- 
coming pictures ?” asked Max, still con- 
tinuing his laughing badinage. 

“ae, replied Dynebeck, seriously ; 
‘“‘T mean to paint her only once—as an 
ideal beauty. I have already begun her 
portrait, and I shall try to reproduce 
the pose in which you have placed her.’ 

“Oh, so!” exclaimed Max, with an 
amused smile. ‘I noticed the other 
day that you seemed particularly inter- 
ested in the young lady, but I did not 
suspect the whole truth then.” 

Before Max finished speaking a few 
dainty raps in quick succession were 
heard on the door leading into the wait- 
ing chamber. 

‘‘T[ere she is now,” pursued Max, 
looking at his watch. ‘* She’s, as usual, 
a quarter of an hour ahead of the ap- 
pointed time. Well, Edgar, go to the 
door and do the agreeable.” 

Somewhat ruffled by the reactionary 
embarrassment of his recent confession 
and his master’s jocular remarks, Dyne- 
beck responded to the summons. Un- 
accompanied, Miss ‘Tracy stood before 
the door when he opened it. She looked 
as fresh as a May morning. After 
verbally saluting him, minus any sign 
of personal recognition, she indulged in 
a rather copious apology for being so 
early, which Dynebeck tried to parry, as 
it were, by assuring her, in well-selected 
and charitably modulated words, that 
Ilerr Max was quite ready ; in fact, was 
waiting to resume her portrait. As 
Dynebeck respectfully followed her into 
the studio, he thought he never before 
had seen her so stately and beautiful. It 
is true, he had never seen her but twice, 
previously ; nevertheless, like most he- 
witched young men, under similar cir- 
cumstances, he felt as though he had 
known her for years. The young man 
precipitated in love generally feels that 
way. What matters it how his object of 
adoration speaks or acts, or might speak 
and act ? Does not eve wrything she says 
and does appear beautifully natural to 
him? Indeed, could he conceive of her 
saying or doing otherwise ? 
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Miss Tracy offered her hand to Herr 
Max, who honored it, glove, jingling 
bangles, and all, with a hearty Teuton 
shake, and pointed her to a chair. Miss 
Tracy, bred of a people who abhor the 
golden reputation of silence as nature 
abhors a vacuum, began in an easy collo- 
quial manner to dilate upon the delicious 
spring-scented morning air, and the 
enjoyment of her walk from the hotel, 
along the Briennerstrasse more partic- 
ularly. 


* * * * 


She was charmed, she declared, with 
nearly everything relating to Munich, 
and so were her parents, though, for 
that matter, she being the only living 
child, they (being indulgent, and know- 
ing her unlimited powers of persuasion), 
generally liked what she did. She in- 
tended to stay in the Bavarian capital 
for several weeks longer, in fact, until 
she was absolutely sick of it. She hated 
to sit for a portrait; it was really out- 
rageous. It was bad enough to have her 
photograph taken now and then. But, 
on the other hand, she confessed, sitting 
for her portrait in oil was a novelty to 
her, and, after all, she concluded that it 
was better than going to a dentist ; 
whereat Max chuckled as he took up his 
brushes and palette, the latter freshly 


supplied with paints by his alert 
pupil. 
The young woman laid aside her 


wraps, but she had not finished speak- 
ing. lIler eccentric uncle, who dwelt 
at Manchester, was to be the recipient 
of the completed portrait. He had been 
teasing her for it a long time. He 
was a rich man—a singular man, in 
more ways than one, for he was a bache- 
lor. (This little bon mot fell on Max’s 
ars as on deaf auditory organs; but 
Dynebeck, in his laughter, showed per- 
haps too much uncalled-for appreciation 
to please the speaker, for she conde- 
scended to look in his direction with a 
somewhat defiant gaze. ) 

Unimportant as were the facts which 
Miss l'racy had been stating, Dynebeck 
was inwardly rejoiced to learn them all. 
After she assumed the desired pose, Max 
resumed work on her portrait, Dyne- 
beck placing himself well on her right, 
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and pretending to be busy copying in 
crayon a head study. 

By furtive glances he was able to note 
every perfection of her elegant profile 
as she sat patiently motionless, except 
when Max instructed her to alter her 
position a little. The young man con- 
vinced himself that what might appear 
to the discerning American sense as 
English affectation was natural with 
her. ‘lo his mind, her every word be- 
spoke a nature overflowing with good 
sense and generosity. During the half 
hour she sat in Max’s studio that morn- 
ing Dynebeck made himself thoroughly 
miserable through the agency of his im- 
agination. Every time he questioned 
himself whether there was any reason 
for him to hope that he might know 
her better—well enough to divulge to 
her the state of his feelings—an imner 
voice seemed to whisper: ‘‘ No; she 
would coldly turn away from you upon 
the slightest provocation—treat you like 
an inferior and offensive animal.” 

As Miss Tracy was about taking her 
leave she said to Max: “I had the 
pleasure two summers ago of seeing 
your celebrated ‘St. Cecilia’ in Mrs. 
Alexander Cameron’s choice gallery at 
Toronto.” 

‘«* Ah, indeeed !” ejaculated Max, re- 
valling the inspired hours he had de- 
voted to this great painting. . 

‘““ You have visited America, then ?” 
Dynebeck ventured to ask. 

“Oh, yes,” responded Miss Tracy, 
‘we spent three months travelling over 
the States and Canada.” 

** Herr Dynebeck is an American, you 
know,” interposed Max, in broken Eng- 
lish. 

‘‘T surmised that,” remarked Miss 
Tracy, as she moved toward the door. 
** When shall I come again, Herr Max ?” 
she asked, pausing on the threshold. 

‘Tn two days at the same hour,” an- 
swered the artist, bowing to her cordially. 

She said ‘‘ Good-morning,” and passed 
into the waiting chamber, closely fol- 
lowed by Dynebeck, who had received a 
nod from Max and understood that it 
was his duty to do the agreeable again. 

“T trust you found America interest- 
ing, Miss Tracy,” observed Dynebeck, 
managing to get ahead of her in order 
to open the door for her. 
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<¢ Yes, I found the scenery beautiful, 
the climate—well, tolerable; but the 
people seemed to have no time. The 
rush was confusing tome. I was glad 
when the Majestic put out to sea for 
England.” 

‘Qh, but there is repose in certain 
classes of society over there,” urged 
Dynebeck, emboldened to say something 
by his desire to prolong the interview. 
‘*Of course, foreign tourists naturally 
hear a great deal of noise and see a 
great deal of bustle. And it is because 
they do not sojourn long enough in one 
place to become familiar with its real 
character that they often erroneously 
judge it to be wanting in social sta- 
bility.” 

‘*T have no wish,” said Miss Tracy, 
with the manner of one who, disinter- 
ested in a discussion, determines to end 
it at once, ‘*to dispute with you. My 
opinion of America can be of no possible 
concern to any one but myself. Good- 
morning.” 

** (food-morning.” 

Miss 'l'racy went away, and Dynebeck 
stood for some moments in a state of 
semi-stupefaction. She had been cheer- 
fully insolent in her remarks, he thought; 
but for all that he was not put out. ‘To 
any other woman who had uttered the 
same words his national pride would 
have made him resentful. What really 
stung him, however, was the superior 
way in which she had received and 
treated his overtures. Ah, well, could 
he expect more? He, a poor artist, on 
a far lower plane of existence than hers, 
according to the world’s opinion. And 
was not the world right, afterall 2? He 
reserved the answer to this mental in- 
quiry, and returned to the studio. 

Max looked up from his work as Dyne- 
beck reappeared, and asked, ‘* Well, how 
fares our ideal beauty ?” 

‘*She is the most unconventional 
Englishwoman I ever saw,” said Dyne- 
beck, trying to resume his work. 

** How so?” 

‘*T think she must have seen a great 
deal more of the world than most girls 
of her age. You see how independent 
she must be to come and go without 
a chaperon.” 

A sudden consciousness that his per- 
sonal pique over the way she had treated 
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him was prompting him into uncalled- 
for criticisms of her race, caused him to 
resist the temptation to mention English 
intolerance toward Americans and their 
institutions. 

He was in no mood to discuss Miss 
Tracy with Max, who wondered, as his 
pupil went away, what had happened in 
the waiting chamber. 


¥. 


After dining at a cheap restaurant 
Dynebeck proceeded to his humble 
quarters in Augustenstrasse. Upon 
entering his room he removed his coat, 
and resumed work on Miss 'T'racy’s 
portrait. His faculties were concen- 
trated upon the task, and each stroke 
of the brush attested the care he was 
bestowing upon it. He reflected that 
the painting would be a priceless com- 
fort to him in years to come, when he 
should see her no more; when her 
presence should bless the fireside of 
some fortunate man. But he would 
keep the souvenir of her always. Ile 
would hang it in the most conspicuous 
place in the room, where his eyes could 
feast upon it. Ile was thus ruminating 
when Maurice came an hour later. 
Dynebeck suspended work and at- 
tempted the role of a cordial host by 
offering his friend a pipe, which was 
graciously declined. The attention of 
Maurice was soon attracted to the por- 
trait. 

“That is she—Miss Tracy,” Dyne- 
beck explained. ‘* You cannot get 
much idea by that of how she looks, 
Ina week from now it will seem more like 
that which it is intended to represent.” 

Maurice offered a few encouraging 
comments, and then the two entered 
into a discursive chat of not sufficient 
importance to record. Before Maurice 
returned to his pension he confided his 
own romance to Dynebeck, who mani- 
fested a keenly sympathetic interest in 
the story, and Maurice felt better for 
having divulged it. 

During the succeeding fortnight Max 
finished the portrait of Miss Tracy, and 
Dynebeck was greatly depressed by the 
probability that if he ever met her 
again it would be by chance. He, too, 
had finished his portrait of her, and Max, 
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who came to his room to see it, pro- 
nounced it a very creditable per- 
formance. But somehow to Dynebeck 
himself it appeared nothing short of a 
caricature. He had failed to reproduce 
the liquid gleam in her eyes, the fresh 
bloom on her cheeks; in short, the por- 
trait was a miserable counterfeit of the 
living original. He was heartily ashamed 
at the result. The fervor with which he 
had executed it had assisted only in dis- 
torting the picture. Nevertheless, he 
did not allow himself to get into a frenzy 
over it. He indulged in his morning 
plunge as of old, and visited the studio 
every day. To be sure, there was a 
notable change in his spirits, and, if 
possible, he was more regardless than 
usual of his personal appearance. 
Aware of the cause of his pupil’s de- 
pression, Max endeavored to distract 
his mind, but with little success. Then, 
too, Dynebeck’s little hoard was sadly 
depleted ; in a few more weeks it would 
be entirely exhausted. What then 
should he do? He was too much of a 
Bohemian to dread the future, though 
he had by no means a weak ambition to 
become prosperous in the pursuit of the 
calling he had chosen. 

Maurice had already suspected that 
his friend was in straitened circum- 
stances, and he now offered him a 
commission to paint a portrait of the 
young lady whose photograph Dynebeck 
had seen in Creighton’s album. Fora 
long time Dynebeck refused to under- 
take the work, declaring that he was 
woefully incompetent, as had been 
instanced in his recent endeavor to 
paint Miss ‘Tracy. Maurice, in reply, 
argued that he (Dynebeck) had been 
laboring under disadvantages in paint- 
ing Miss Tracy from memory. But in 
painting Creighton’s friend’ he would 
have a good photograph to guide him, 
and that was something. Dynebeck 
was finally persuaded to comply with 
Creighton’s request, and this attempt 
proved signally successful. In ordering 
the picture, Creighton’s sole aim had 
been to assist Dynebeck financially by 
paying him a good price for the work. 
But Dynebeck stubbornly declined pay 


for it, insisting that © reighton could 
not have it unless he accepted it as a 
present. Being forced to accept it thus, 


Creighton became a oud in hie 
hospitality, and in aed 
Dynebeck for the portrait 

During the long summer after 
they made excursions to Gros-Hessen- 
lohe or Sendling, Dynebeck always car- 
rying along his sketch-book, At this 
period they were literally companions 
in. distress ; the similar nature of their 
troubles made them strongly intimate. 
Maurice was daily considering how he 
might aid Dynebeck still further with- 
out making it appear like an open act 
of charity. A possible idea at length 
rewarded his meditation on the subject. 
It occurred to him that perhaps he could 
prevail upon Dynebeck to give up his 
present lodgings and come and share 
his (Creighton’s) rooms. He urged the 
proposition with a friendliness that the 
artist could not long resist. And so it 
came to pass that Dynebeck was soon 
installed in the most luxuriously 
equipped apartments that he had ever 
known. 

In the meantime, Max, with his fam- 
ily, went to his summer villa on the 
shore of Lake Starnberg, not far from 
where the mad King Ludwig II. of 
Bavaria committed suicide, and Dyne- 
beck was temporarily deprived of the 
master’s instruction. After his early 
bath in the Isar each morning, he re- 
turned to Creighton’s rooms and worked 
briskly until noon. Maurice was also 
busily engaged every morning with his 
extensive correspondence. He was daily 
writing to and receiving letters from 
theatrical and operatic managers all 
over Kurope, his object being to find 
out whether Ruth Ferrin was singing 
before the public. After luncheon at 
one of the popular cafés it was their 
habit to saunter about the quaint old 
city, visiting the galleries, peeping into 
book and curio shops, watching the 
soldiers drill, or listening to the military 
band in the Hof-garten. Sometimes 
they remained indoors—when the Bar- 
oness von Waldenburg sent word that 
the Baron was out and that Mr. 
Creighton could play on the piano until 
a certain hour, which was always speci- 
fied. Upon these occasions they flung 
open the windows, through which the 
summer breezes wafted in the scent of 
lilac-blossoms from a bush that was 
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blooming just outside. They thoroughly 
enjoyed their impromptu musicales, to 
whose programme Dynebeck contributed 
old plantation melodies in a voice of no 
mean quality. 

One day word came from the Kunst- 
Gewerbe-Verein that one of Dynebeck’s 
small pictures had been sold for eight 
hundred marks. All the newsboys in 
Munich are old women, and it was one 
of these truly picturesque creatures that 
Dynebeck had painted some weeks pre- 
viously. Dynebeck insisted upon going 
immediately to the Kunst-Gewerbe- 
Verein to collect his money. As soon 
as it was handed over to him he found 
himself in a mood to celebrate his suc- 
cess, and proposed a droschky ride out 
to Nymphenburg. 

For the most part the way to this 
royal retreat leads through a charming 
avenue of poplars and elms, on the 
north side of which, and running paral- 
lel to it, isa placid but apparently use- 
less canal. In about an hour they 
reached the villa residence of the royal 
family, built in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and occupied by Ludwig Ferdi- 
nand and his wife, Maria de la Paz, 
formerly a Spanish princess, and Prince 
Alphonse, a brother of Ferdinand. The 
palace is composed of several connected 
buildings describing a semicircle, the 
houses of the controller and the royal 
tenants forming the other half, like 
many of the old German palaces. Ac- 
cess to a portion of this one may be 
obtained for a slight fee to the portier, 
who conducts the visitors through sev- 
eral sumptuous apartments, including 
the king’s bed-chamber, and the adjacent 
salon, upholstered in brocaded red satin, 
in which Napoleon I. was once enter- 
tained. In this salon stands a costly 
and beautiful table of Florentine mosaic, 
presented to his Bavarian contemporary 
by Napoleon. The stranger is then led 
into a long corridor, with a polished 
hard-wood floor, which yields a metallic 
cadence to passing footsteps. On the 
walls are ranged mirrors and old, not to 
say warped, paintings of various summer 
places and castles belonging to the crown. 
Passing through the spacious billiard- 
room, in the centre of which stands an 
abnormally long and impracticable bil- 
liard-table covered with a cloth, one en- 
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ters an apartment, designed for royal 
guests, with high ceilings, luxurious 
appointments, and broad, embrasured 
windows looking out upon an Arcady 
of green foliage, flowers, and fountains. 
But the crowning pleasure of one’s 
sight-seeing in the Nymphenburg palace 
is the dining-hall, which no longer 
echoes with clinking glasses and merry 
jests. Here art of a voluptuous type 
has outdone herself, if such a thing 
were possible. ‘The four walls vie with 
ach other in the vividness of human 
figures, while out of the multiplicity of 
fresco, gilding, and frieze—from the 
vaulted ceiling to the marble floor—the 
artists have wrought remarkable sym- 
metry. The grounds back of the palace 
offer a series of delightful landscape 
pictures, and when one has reached the 
marble cascade at the extremity of the 
park one is tempted to be selfishly dis- 
appointed that there are not more of 
the same beyond. After all is said, 
there is more virtue and devotion to the 
ideal in the world than mere casual 
observation would lead us to imagine. 
These white statues that line the grass- 
fringed walks are monuments to those 
dead and forgotten workers whose pulses 
once thrilled with intellectual zeal, and 
who, while engaged in creations that 
are the pride of posterity, could not 
have been thoroughly vicious. Not 
that genius can claim immunity from 
moral anomalies, but industry has kept 
many who were inclined to be bad from 
being worse. 

A splendid supper at Schleich’s res- 
taurant after their return from Nymph- 
enburg ended the day’s celebration of 
Dynebeck’s good fortune. 

This little staple encouragement 
caused him to work with a greater will 
than ever. Ile was far more plucky 
and diligent than that young artist in 
Henry James’s ‘‘ Madonna of the Fu- 
ture,” who delayed proceeding with his 
masterpiece until, overtaken with old 
age, he discovered that he had been a 
dreamer all his life. For a week Dyne- 
beck scarcely paused to eat; and as for 
sleep, he had always been a night owl, 
he said, and did not ask any odds of 
Morpheus. But there naturally came 
a time when his energy and enthusiasm 
slackened pace. One morning he wearily 
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laid aside his brushes, and said to Creigh- 
ton, who was writing at an opposite 
table : 

‘‘(ome, Maurice, I think we have 
earned another holiday. My ‘Scene 
in the Tyrol’ is nearly finished, you 
see. It needs only a few more touches. 
I propose that we take an outing. Say 
we run over to Harlaching. It is said, 
you know, that one of my favorite land- 
seape painters, Claude Lorraine, resided 
there for several years. The place, I 
believe, has several other interesting 
associations. ” 

“Tf you will excuse me this time I 
will remain and finish my letters. They 
will keep me busy for two or three 
hours longer. But I really think you 
should go out for an airing. You have 
been confining yourself altogether too 
closely of late. By all means, Edgar, 
go out and get the sunshine.” 

‘* Well, I will let you off this once,” 
said Dynebeck, as he walked toward 
the door. ‘‘ Unless something unusual 
happens you may expect to see me back 
in a couple of hours.” 

Emerging from the pension Dynebeck 
concluded that instead of visiting Har- 
laching he would go over to the old 
Pinakothek and refresh his memory 
concerning certain details in a little 
genre picture of the elder Teniers. ‘The 
gallery was comparatively deserted at 
this hour. A few tourists, chiefly 
Americans, were rushing from room to 
room, hastily consulting their Baedekers 
and catalogues. He had often lingered 
in these airy chambers to study the 
undeniable productions of genius with 
which they are filled. Upon this occa- 
sion, he frequently paused on his way 
through cabinet and loggia to inspect a 
familiar canvas under a little different 
light from that in which he ever before 
had viewed it. For perhaps the fiftieth 
time he indulged in a slow passing 
glance at Albrecht Darer’s conception 
of **'The Death of Lucrece,” which 
some critics have called bawdy and 
Vulgarly inane, and others have pro- 
nounced the perfection of coloring. 
"he artist has represented the life-size 
naked (except for a strip around the 
hips) figure of Lucrece, standing at the 
foot of her bed, which is decked with 
emerald-hued hangings, and thrusting 
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a long-bladed dagger under the right 
breast. As Dynebeck proceeded, he 
wondered how it was possible that a 
subject executed in so spiritless a style 
should have won so high a place in the 
hearts of art lovers and authorities. 

At length he crossed over to the north 
side and came to the cabinet containing 
the ‘Teniers for which he was looking. 
As he entered, he noticed a woman 
bending forward the better to see—yes, 
the very same picture he had come to 
examine. The sound of his footsteps 
caused her to turn her face and look 
at him. In a single glance Dynebeck 
recognized Miss ‘l'racy. He managed 
to suppress the sound of surprise that 
nearly escaped his lips. 

‘© Ah, Mr. Dynebeck, I believe,” she 
said, with a neatly contrived smile and 
a gracefully formal bow. ‘‘ How is 
Herr Max ?” 

“‘Very well, I dare say,” replied 
Dynebeck, advancing a few steps toward 
her, ‘* though I have not seen him for 
nearly a fortnight. He is spending the 
torrid months with his family at Lake 
Starnberg, as perhaps you know.” 

‘* Yes; we received this morning an 
invitation to dine with him to-morrow. 
If you should see him before I do,” she 
added, with charming irrelevancy, “ will 
you kindly remember me to him ?” 

‘*T shall do so with great pleasure.” 

Miss T'racy made a movement to go 
as she said: ‘* And please tell him 
also that my uncle has received my por- 
trait, and is perfectly delighted with 
it.” 

**T will gladly deliver your message 
to Herr Max, who, I am sure, will be 
rejoiced to hear it. By the way, Miss 
Tracy, it is rather odd, a coincidence, 
to have found you gazing at the identi- 
cal picture—that one by 'Teniers—which 
I came here to study.” 

‘How strange!” exclaimed Miss 
Tracy, with a few outcropping signs of 
surprise ; but she resumed her wonted 
composure as she added : ** As you say, 
it is rather a coincidence. It could be 
nothing else.” 

‘© No,” remarked Dynebeck, with a 
dry sort of seriousness, ‘‘ since this was 
in no wise a prearranged trysting-place. 
I am greatly indebted to chance for the 
pleasure of meeting you again.” 
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“* Oh, thank you.” 

She favored him with a less artificial 
smile than before, and began moving 
toward the doorway. Something in his 
manner betraying his feelings touched 
both her vanity and compassion. She 
paused with the remark: ‘*I under- 
stand from Herr Max that you, too, 
have painted my portrait.” 

‘*T attempted it from memory,” he 
admitted, blushing profusely. ‘* No 
doubt, Herr Max further informed you 
that it was not even an apology for 
your likeness.” 

**On the contrary, he complimented 
your effort.” 

She impulsively extended her hand 
as she added, with womanly heartiness : 

** Mr. Dynebeck, I wish you all suc- 
cess in your art. Grood-day.” 

Dynebeck eagerly took her hand, 
whose gentle pressure sent a thousand 
electric thrills of joy through his being, 
and in a half faltering voice he said : 
**Miss Tracy, I cannot too deeply ex- 
press my gratitude to you for your kind 
wishes. ‘l'hey come to me like a voice 
from heaven. I never have known 
before what it was to receive a blessing 
from the lips of a woman, for my 
mother died when I was an infant, and 
I never had a—sister. I have an aunt, 
hut she has always resided in Boston, 
and consequently is very precise in her 
statements. Are you returning home 
now ?” 

‘Yes, after revisiting the gallery 
next to the Hall of the Founders—a 
moment,” she answered. 

**May I have the honor of accom- 
panying you to the street ?” 

**] fear the acceptance of your offer 
will cause you to waste your time unne- 
cessarily.” 

‘*T wish all of my time could be 
devoted to so worthy an object,” he 
said, gallantly. 

She did notseem to be either offended 
or impressed with the young man’s re- 
mark. She allowed him to walk beside 
her, and for a moment neither of them 
spoke. ‘Then Miss Tracy, as though 
shaking off an unworthy cause of ret- 
icence, began in her ingenious way to 
pass opinions on this picture and that 
as they went along, Dynebeck being 
able to answer only in monosyllables. 


He was under that magic spell of 
silence so precious to a lover. They 
paused a moment to look at a certain 
painting in the chamber that Miss 
Tracy desired to see, and then they 
descended the broad stone staircase. 
At the front entrance, extending her 
hand, she bade him good-by and started 
for the hotel on Maximilianstrasse, 
where she lived. Dynebeck watched 
her graceful figure until it had passed 
out of sight, and then turned home- 
ward, with every thought dedicated to 
the fair English girl, whose heart he 
now dared hope to win. 


VI. 


Upon his return to Pension Miiller, 
Dynebeck gave Maurice a graphic and 
minute description of everything that 
nad taken place between Miss 'l'racy 
and himself, and he appeared more san- 
guine and buoyant in spirits than Creigh- 
tun had ever seen him. Ie was in no 
mood to paint. His present desire 
seemed to be to improve his neglected 
dress. He produced from his old leather 
trunk a bright-colored necktie, which 
he carefully adjusted before the mirror. 
Ife fussed about the room, hummed 
snatches of opera, doubtfully scrutin- 
ized his portrait of Miss Tracy on the 
wall, and as night set in became acutely 
nervous. 

‘*T must have some kind of diversion,” 
he cried. ‘* My thoughts are getting en- 
tirely too serious. What do you say to 
our spending the evening at the Kng- 
lisches Café on Karlstrasse ?” 

Maurice assented to the proposition, 
and together they repaired to this re- 
sort, where they enjoyed a concert. It 
was nearly midnight when they reached 
their rooms. A note was lying on the 
table addressd to Dynebeck. He opened 
it and read aloud the following : 


“Come over with your friend Creighton 
to-morrow and have dinner with me. 
Yours faithfully, 
1G. Nias” 


‘* We’re in for a jolly time to-morrow, 
Maurice. Dear old Max will treat us 
royally.” 

‘‘T have no doubt of that. But let 
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us goto bed now. That Rhine wine and 
seltzer has made me fearfully sleepy. 
2K ok ok * 


On the following day at two o'clock 
the young men boarded a train, which 
in the course of an hour brought them 
to Starnberg. ‘The villa of Gabriel Max 
was situated on the western shore of the 
lake, about a mile from the Bahnhof. 
The distance was easily covered by ¢ 
twenty minutes’ walk. Herr Max was 
standing on the vine-trellised piazza 
when they stepped on the flower-planked 
walk leading up to the villa. 

‘* You are just in time, gentlemen, to 
hear some fine music,” said the artist, 
shaking hands with them. He put his 
finger perpendicularly across his closed 
lips to indicate that silence was the 
proper thing, and the young men obe- 
diently said nothing until the piano, 
under some masterly touch, had ceased 
to vibrate. ‘Then the host led them into 
the drawing-room. As they entered, 
Miss ‘Tracy abandoned the piano stool, 
and held in reserve her salutation to 
Dynebeck until he had exchanged greet- 
ings with Frau Max. Presentations fol- 
lowed, and when these were over, Maurice 
seated himself beside Frau Max, with 
whom he fell easily into conversation. 
Dynebeck found himself within speak- 
ing distance of Miss Tracy. But he 
felt a certain constraint in addressing 
her, for the lynx-eyes of her father, who 
sat near the piano, were fixed upon him. 
Ile managed, however, to indulge in a 
few commonplaces without betraying 
himself. In response to a renewed re- 
quest from the hostess for Miss 'Tracy to 
play, the latter executed a number from 
Beethoven. She was cordially encored 
at the end, but pleaded that her fingers 
were tired as an excuse for not playing 
again. 

Max went about the house with a 
contented freedom that communicated 
itself more or less to his guests. The 
best qualities of his three children were 
duly exhibited, after which a noble St. 
Bernard came in for his share of petting 
and attention, and then the artist dis- 
played several rare curiosities, dinner 
being announced before the interest of 
the guests in them had subsided. 

Up to this time, Dynebeck had dis- 
covered no opportunity to make himself 
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agreeable to Miss Tracy. He reflected, 
as the guests informally repaired to the 
dining-room, that Max had planned this 
little party for his benefit. He was 
more than gratified that another oppor- 
tunity was afforded him to meet her. 
True, she seemed very English to-day ; 
her opinions impressed him as_ being 
rather insular, but for all that she was 
adorable. Mr. Tracy (whose wife had 
not come on account of illness), being 
unable to speak German, was something 
at a disadvantage. Herr Max, however, 
frequently addressed him in English, 
and what with the remarks interchanged 
with nis daughter and the two Ameri- 
sans, he seemed to get along very well. 

The simple but excellent repast being 
finished, the remainder of the afternoon 
was devoted to games and other diver- 
sions, but a,description of them may be 
omitted to make room for an account of 
what occurred during a quarter of an 
hour after nightfall which Miss Tracy 
and Dynebeck passed together under an 
acacia tree in Max’s garden. ‘They met, 
as lovers have a way of meeting—by 
chance—on the southern veranda, and, 
ostensibly for a breath of fresh air, 
strolled down the path gardenward. 
Dynebeck informed her that he had 
something to say, and begged that she 
would hear him unto the end. He was 
a poor and unknown artist. Could she 
not comprehend why he confessed this 
—at the start? Ile would be serupu- 
lously candid ; he did not know of any 
brilliant prospects ahead for him. Of 
course, he had dreamed of many ; but 
poor men? always have the richest 
dreams. He was an American, too, 
and under the present circumstances 
this doubtless was an unfortunate fact. 
(Thus far she had lost the meaning 
of everything he had said.) But he 
thought it was in the nature of women 
to appreciate true worth in the most 
ordinary of men. (She wondered what 
he was driving at.) He was certain of 
his feelings. She might not know them 
yet ; it required time for ladies educated 
as she had been to realize all that her 
presence might mean to—to—some spe- 
cial one of the sterner sex. In Americ: 
it was a little different. Over there, girls 
—but he knew only a few of them, and 
what he had been told was possibly 
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wrong. Anyhow, what American girls 
were used to did not matter. (She 
thought so, too.) He feared he would 
be obliged to call himself beaten for lack 
of words—for the present. (Miss Tracy, 
plucking a leaf to pieces, pitied him a 
little.) But his heart was on_ fire. 
(Miss Tracy now divined the truth, that 
he was desperately in love with her, and 
yet, having read a good many novels, 
she thought of the wide gulf between 
them.) And the memory of his meet- 
ing with her in the old Pinakothek was 
like fresh fuel added to the flame. She 
must know by this time what he in- 
tended to convey. (She plucked an- 
other leaf from an overhanging bough 
and held it up in the light of the 
full, amber moon to see if it was trans- 
parent. It was a great deal more so 
than she.) Really, she must see how 
terribly in earnest he was. He could 
die to prove—but perhaps he was going 
too far. He had no right to speak in 
this way. But it would be like waking 
up in the dank, dark grave not to know 
definitely her answer. Was there any 
little shred of hope ? 

*‘Dora! Dora! Where are you, 
child ? Come, come, it is time we 
were starting back to Munich. Your 
dear mother is not well, you know,” 
shouted Mr. Tracy, from the piazza. 

‘Yes, papa, I’m coming,” answered 
the young lady, starting toward the 
house, Dynebeck closely following. 

“You are awfully entertaining, Mr. 
Dynebeck, in your metaphysical mono- 
logue,” she said to him, with a look 
which no adjective will precisely de- 
scribe. 

‘*T am sorry if you have misinter- 
preted the purport of my words,” he 
responded, sadly. 

‘Oh, | hope I have not misinter- 
preted everything,” was her naive re- 
joinder. 

As they ascended the steps of the 
piazza, Mr. ‘Tracy, who was waiting 
impatiently beside the steps, scowled 
savagely at Dynebeck, and said to his 
daughter : 

‘*It was very unwise for you to ex- 
pose yourself to the night air, with 
nothing on your head. When will you 
learn to do better ? We must be going 
at once.” 


Miss Tracy patted her father’s gray 
beard as she said: ‘‘Oh, papa, please 
do not scold me. I shall be ready in a 
minute.” 

She passed into the house, followed 
by her father. Dynebeck remained out- 
side to meditate. Presently he was 
joined by Max, who persuaded him to 
stay over with Creighton until a later 
train. Mr. Tracy and his daughter 
made their adieus and drove to the 
station in Max’s carriage. Soon after 
their departure the gentlemen repaired 
to the billiard-room and started a game 
of three-ball carom. In one of the 
pauses Dynebeck whispered into Creigh- 
ton’s ear: ‘‘It’s no use, Maurice. [| 
think she has a lover in England ; con- 
sequently I don’t stand any show at 
all.” 

“Oh, don’t get discouraged,” replied 
Maurice. ‘* You are too impatient. 
Giood things come slow, as we say in 
America.” 

Max evinced an interest in the prog- 
ress Of Dynebeck’s relations with Miss 
Tracy, and as the young men were tak- 
ing their leave he asked Dynebeck : 

‘** Tow fares our ideal beauty ?” 

**T can tell you latey on,” said Dyne- 
beck, good-humoredly, but with an 
inward sinking. 

The two young men returned to Mu- 
nich ina second-class carriage, which is 
more generally used in all parts of 
Germany than the first-class, and is 
quite as comfortable. Upon reaching 
their rooms Dynebeck’s attention be- 
came attracted to his painting of Miss 
‘T'racy on the wall. 

«She looks on that canvas just as she 
looked this afternoon—cold, passionless, 
and insincere. But I love her in spite of 
that—in spite of everything.” 

** Just as I love her,” said Maurice, 
pointing to the portrait of Ruth Ferrin 
on the opposite wall. ‘She looks there 
as she looked three years ago—innocent, 
loving, perfect.” 

They both unconsciously sighed in 
concert, and retired to dream of their 
ideals. 

‘k * # + 

T'wo days later Dynebeck was return- 
ing from a shop where he had_ been 
buying some new brushes, when the 
military band playing in the Feldherrn- 
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halle (all of the Generals) induced 
him to join the crowd in the square and 
listen for a while. Suddenly he caught 
sight of Miss Tracy and her mother. 
They were standing only a few feet in 
front of him. While he was gazing at 
her, with quickened heart-beats, Miss 
Tracy turned partly around to note the 
time as indicated by the clock in the 
tower of the Theatiner Kirche. ‘Then 
as she casually glanced at the surround- 
ing crowd she observed Dynebeck and 
bowed modestly. 

He lifted his hat and advancing to- 
ward her, said : ‘* I have again to thank 
chance.” Then, after a little hesitation : 
“Mrs. Tracy, I trust you have recovered 
from your recent illness.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Dynebeck, I am 
better to-day.” 

““ Not much better, mamma,” inter- 
posed Miss Tracy. ‘‘She is a great. 
invalid, Mr. Dynebeck, and is out 
to-day against express orders of Dr. 
Whitcombe.” 

“But, my child, I must have air. 
Our rooms in the hotel are so dreadfully 
close. And it is such a delightful day,” 
she added, addressing Dynebeck. 

‘** Perfect,” he replied. 

* Do you always come out to hear the 


band play at this time ?” inquired Miss 
Tracy. 
“No,” Dynebeck answered; ‘‘ but 


if | happen to be out on an errand, as 
I am to-day, and am anywhere in the 
neighborhood at this hour, I generally 
stop a few minutes. They play ad- 
mirable selections.” 

‘** Beautiful,” said Miss Tracy. “I 
come nearly every day to hear them.” 

Dynebeck was glad to learn this fact. 
Ile meant to beon hand thereafter. he 
band played about fifteen minutes longer, 
and during this time they chatted pleas- 
atly on a variety of non-momentous top- 
ics. Dynebeck escorted the ladies back to 
the hotel, at the entrance of which Mrs. 
Tracy invited him to call. He returned 
to the pension aglow with the pros- 
pect of calling upon the Tracys. When 
he came in, Maurice was engaged in 
reading a German newspaper. 

‘Give me hip !hip ! and three cheers. 
I have just met her again in front of 
the Feldherrnhalle, and her mother has 
invited me to call.” 

43 
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Maurice made no reply to this enthu- 
siastic outburst, and Dynebeck contin- 
ued: ** Well, why don’t you congratu- 
late me ?” 

Maurice looked up from his paper 
and said: ‘* Pardon me, Edgar, I was 
engaged, and did not hear what you 
said.” 

Dynebeck repeated every word he had 
just uttered. 

‘*T do congratulate you, Edgar,” said 
Maurice, extending his hand. ‘I, too, 
have good news to communicate.” 

** What is it ?” 

** Mile. Stotoni sings in Don Cesar 
at the Gaertner-Platz this evening.” 


VII. 


How long that afternoon seemed to 
Maurice, it would be like refining upon 
true sentiment to approximate. When 
the evening came at last, he and Edgar, 
the former armed with two large floral 
tributes, went te the Gaertner-Platz 
Theatre, which is devoted chiefly to light 
opera, and, like the National Theatre, 
is under royal management. The bills 
announced that Mlle. Stotoni was to 
assume the réle of Maritana in Don 
Cesar. Maurice had purchased a box, 
and in it he and his chum installed 
themselves several moments before the 
overture. Maurice waited with un- 
feigned suspense for Ruth’s appearance, 
and when she tripped on the stage he 
immediately recognized her. Something 
of an ovation followed her entrance, to 
increase which Maurice prematurely 
threw one of his bouquets at her feet. 
A member of the chorus picked it up 
and handed it to the singer, who, with 
a transitory glance at the box, bowed 
and sang her first number. The audi- 
ence received her with marked approval. 
She easily carried off the honors of the 
piece, and was encored. After she ren- 
dered the taking waltz song, Maurice 
flung down the other bouquet, to which 
was tied a note he had written request- 
ing an interview with her. During the 
last act he received this reply : 

‘“«T will see you at the close. Wait for me, 


please, at the front entrance. 
‘“‘Rurs.”’ 


As soon as the curtain dropped on 
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the finale Dynebeck went home, having 
foreseen that he would only be de drop if 
he remained. Ruth and Maurice met 
soon after. As they were shaking hands 
warmly, Maurice said : 

* Well, I have found you at last. If 
you had known, Ruth, what I have 
suffered for the last year, you would 
not have been so cruel.” 

‘IT, too, have suffered,” she said, 
with a shudder. 

*T do not doubt it. But this is no 
place to discuss our affairs. That car- 
riage there is at your service.” 

“Thank you. I am staying at the 
Ilotel Bellevue.” 

Maurice, instructing the driver where 
to go, handed Ruth into the droschky, 
and then stepped in and took the seat 
beside her. 

‘* Where is your companion, Mrs. 
Duneka ?” he asked, as the droschky 
started. 

** She is not feeling well to-night. I 
think she has worried too much over 
my appearance.” 

“She might have spared herself— 
you have scored such a magnificent 
triumph.” 

She smiled and sighed almost simul- 
taneously. 

** Yes,” she observed, after a brief 
interval of silence. ‘* I think my 
efforts to-night have pleased my man- 
ager.” 

Maurice turned his face away and 
looked out of the window to hide the 
scowl that had come over it. 

**Where have you been for the last 
year ?” 

‘* In Berlin, studying,” she said. 

* Your appearance in Florence did 
not prove so successful as you had hoped 
it would ?” 

*“Tlow do you know I sang in Flor- 
ence?” she asked, with suffused aston- 
ishment. 

** T was so informed in Florence. But 
after you left there I could discover no 
trace of you.” 

‘**You have been hunting for me, 
then?” she inquired, attempting to 
laugh. 


“Yes, for a year. But why do you 
smile ?” , 

* At the idea of your considering me 
worth so long a search,” she answered, 
the sad, pathetic look returning to her 
face. 

** You are worth the search of a life- 
time tome. But I cannot account for 
your very complacent manner. — Per- 
haps my confidence in you has been 
misplaced. It seems as though the old 
fire in your eyes has died out. But do 
not say you have not thought of me 
during these years—that you have 
ceased to care for me—a little.” 

She did not answer him, and he con- 
tinued: ‘*When your mother had no 
longer heard from you, I feared that 
something too awful to mention had 
happened to you, or that possibly you 
were reduced, even destitute, and were 
too proud to have it known.” 

**T have been very well cared for,” 
responded Ruth; ‘* Mrs. Duneka’s small 
private income has kept us from actual 
want.” 

The droschky drew up in front of the 
hotel, and, after paying the red-nosed 
driver, Maurice accompanied Ruth to 
her sitting-room. During a half-hour’s 
earnest talk she told him that this had 
been her first appearance since her mis- 
erable failure in Florence. Her present 
engagement was to last five days, and it 
would depend entirely upon her success 
whether the manager should make a 
contract with her for the season. It 
being in the heat of the summer, the 
performances were given more for the 
sake of rehearsing a new company than 
of financial profit. 

As soon as Maurice had gone Ruth 
was quite overwhelmed by her emotions. 
‘** Dear Maurice !” she exclaimed, ** how 
I have wronged him! He has been 
searching for me all this while, and | 
have been a coward not to write and 
tell him how I care for him. Yes, 
Maurice, I love you, I love you !” 

The burden of her soliloquy continued 
in the same strain for a long time, and 
when she visited her invalid companion 
there still were traces of tears in her eyes. 


(To be continued in July number.) 








FATE AND THE MAJOR. 


By John Habberton. 


ILE Major was very 
fond of the ladies, as 
any son of Mars should 
be, and the ladies never 
wearied of returning the 
compliment; for the Major, 
besides being a fellow of 
many accomplishments, 





definable combination of 
dignity and deference that 
never fails to delight the gentler sex. 
That he was a bachelor at forty was not 
the fault of some hundreds of women, 
many of them entirely estimable, while 
not a few had lost fair matrimonial prizes 
while endeavoring to capture the Major ; 
besides these there were quite anumber, 
already married, who had selected life- 
partners for the Major, and could not 
for the life of them understand why a 
man who knew and admired fine women 
so well could be so provokingly oblivious 
to his opportunities. Many a time he 
could have married beauty, or brains, or 
money, or, indeed, all three at once ; he 
never seemed so happy as when in femi- 
nine society, although he was a thorough 
manamong men. He was not fickle; he 
never flirted ; certainly he was not averse 
to matrimony as an institution, for he 
was himself an occasional and successful 
matchmaker—yet he remained single. 
The dear creatures did not know what 
to make of it, nor could their husbands, 
brothers, or sweethearts throw any light 
on the subject. He had been rallied, 
teased, and even plainly questioned as to 
his enraging inconsistency, and in reply 
had been as affable, voluble, and evasive 
asa veteran diplomat, although he would 
generally conclude by admitting that he 
would gladly welcome his fate—when it 
should befall him. 

Ife could have given his fate a femi- 
nine name, too, had he chosen to do so; 
and he could have confessed that she 
had made many unquiet years for him, 
beginning as far back as the year when 
he graduated from the law school. It 


had in his manner that in-. 


was a pretty little creature when first he 
saw it and heard it called Marian—a girl 
of eighteen years, yet so childlike in her 
merriment and her manner, that the 
Major, who was then a plain civilian 
and a grave one, for he was ten years 
her senior, longed to steal her and send 
her to his mother and sisters, and try to 
make her love him a few years later, 
when she should become a woman. She, 
in turn, greatly admired the handsome 
man who seemed to find her interesting, 
but their meeting place was a military 
post on the frontier, where there were 
half a dozen young officers, the plainest 
of whom looked perfectly splendid in 
uniform, and all of whom persisted in 
making unconditional surrenderof them- 
selves; the girl, therefore, did as any 
other eighteen-year-old damsel would 
have done to spare herself delicious an- 
noyance—she accepted one of her suitors 
and married him. 

The man who lost her kept his heart 
off of his sleeve so successfully that no 
one knew of his wound, although he 
himself was frightened and surprised at 
its seriousness; he was giver of the 
handsomest present the bride received, 
he attended the wedding, and wore his 
best smile throughout the dance that 
followed the ceremony. Within a month 
the bride was a widow, and the young 
lawyer, who was still in the West, escorted 
the remains and the mourner eastward — 
a duty which he discharged with tact and 
delicacy, of which the bereaved woman 
wrote many pages to some officers’ wives 
at the post. When some of these pas- 
sages were repeated to him in letters 
from his own friends in uniform, his 
feelings were so mixed that he called 
himself sternly to account ; yet at the 
same time he began to wonder whether 
the little woman was of the kind who 
mourn forever, or, if not, how long she 
might remain absolutely inconsolable. 
In any event, there could be no harm 
in his loving her; he could trust his 
self-control for anything, and he would 
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be too much of a gentleman to betray his 
feelings until the time, should it ever 
come, when he might persuade her to re- 
gard him as more than an acquaintance. 

Of one thing he solemnly assured him- 
self ; it was that he would not again be 
forgotten for a man in uniform. At an 
expense which he afterward bemoaned, 
and with a pride which he learned to con- 
demn as merely boyish, he made his way 
to a troublons South American repub- 
lic, bought his way to rank, and after- 
ward earned higher position honestly. 
IIe wrote readable letters of his experi- 
ences to his military friends at home, 
through whom he knew they would reach 
the woman for whose sake he endured 
them; and on his return to his native 
land, on leave of absence, he noted with 
satisfaction the effect which his rank and 
military manner had upon the widow. 
Ile was kindly received, too, but he 
could not tell whether he was pleased or 
pained by the persistency with which 
Marian remained in black. Loyalty to 
a dead husband, though the fine fellow 
had been soon won and sooner lost, was 
certainly admirable; but to carry a 
sweet woman in one’s heart all the while, 
with no probability of ever taking her in- 
to one’s arms, would be a trying experi- 
ence to any man. It was particularly 
tormenting in this case, for the Major 
was a good judge of human nature 
and an intelligent admirer of woman- 
hood, and grief had made the young 
widow far more handsome and engaging 
than before. It was evident, too, that 
she liked him, though there was no sign 
of any warmer feeling. Might she not 
honestly like a score of other men 
quite as much? The Major made an 
excuse to extend his leave of absence. 
In the little city where Marian resided, 
were manufacturers of arms and am- 
munition, who begged the young officer 
to test their wares and select samples, 
free of expense, to take back with him ; 
so he had ample time for observation 
and reconnoissance in the vicinity of his 
charmer, and he was obliged to believe 
that her period of mourning was by no 
means ended. Within a year he came 
again to the States on leave, and again 
he satisfied himself that the widow was 
still affectionately cherishing the mem- 
ory of her departed husband. A year 


later he resigned in haste on being writ- 
ten by a friend that Marian had returned 
to society ; the Major projected a patient, 
persistent campaign, but when he reached 
the field of expected action he was just 
in time to witness the marriage of Marian 
to a gentle, attractive fellow, who was, 
nevertheless, a helpless invalid, and to 
hear every one say that the bride mar- 
ried only through pity and the desire to 
be wholly useful to some one who was in 
dire need of tender loyalty. 

The Major tried to keep his heart out 
of his face, and believed that he sueceed- 
ed ; he succeeded also in calling the little 
woman an angel so delicately that she was 
very much pleased ; he even pretended 
to like the invalid when his heart’s ruler 
asked him to do so. He told the entire 
truth, however, when he said he would 
rather be that particular invalid than 
the commander of the grandest army the 
world ever saw, and Marian thanked 
him modestly and sweetly for his confi- 
dence in her capacity as nurse. Even 
when alone with himself, he refrained 
from bad language and gloom ; if she 
were as happy as she seemed, what 
right had he to complain? Still, he 
found himself theorizing on the uses 
and abuses of invalidism—theories of 
which he soon found himself frightfully 
ashamed, although it was no easy work 
to rid himself of them. 

Every one knows that no one is surer 
of length of days than a chronic invalid. 
As the years followed one another the 
Major followed to the grave a lot of 
stalwart fellows who were his juniors, 
yet Marian’s interesting and exasper- 
ating invalid continued to live and to 
monopolize the attention of the woman 
for whom the Major was waiting. Cer- 
tainly the fellow could not have the 
dear woman’s love, except such love as 
any good woman may honestly bestow 
in friendship. Was it wrong, the wait- 
ing lover asked himself, to wish that 
heaven would speedily take to itself a 
being whose continued existence was 
postponing heaven on earth for two 
people whom the Major could name ¢ 
When the invalid should betake himeelf 
to a land where his afflictions would 
have to leave him, the Major would at 
any business sacrifice attend the fu- 
neral; gentleman though he was, he 
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recalled with grim satisfaction the old 
story of the thrice-disappointed swain 
who finally succeeded by speaking to 
the widow at the grave. He would do 
nothing rude—nothing to in any way 
offend the sensibilities he prized so 
highly ; but the dear woman should 
quickly be made to comprehend that 
his heart and life were wholly at her 
service should she ever want them. 

The invalid did really seem a little 
worse in the course of several years— 
enough worse for Marian to express her 
apprehensions to the Major, and to ask 
his advice as to the various Western 
health resorts of which he knew. ‘The 
answers were entirely honest, and _ to 
punish himself for the wicked thought 
that the healthier the place the larger 
the average mortality of invalids, the 
Major volunteered to assist Marian and 
her helpless charge to the place selected. 
No one on the train would have imag- 
ined from his manner toward the sick 
man that the Major was other than 
one of the most devoted and thoughtful 
of friends. Marian herself was very 
grateful, for sense of duty does not 
always spare one the weariness that 
comes of monotony. The Major insist- 
ed on doing some of the reading which 
comforted the sick man, who in turn 
tried to make himself agreeable in con- 
versation, and proved to be a fellow of 
fine sense and wit. Then he begged 
the Major, as a personal favor, not to let 
the dear woman miss any of the fine 
scenery which her husband was unable 
to show her. Wichin two or three days 
the amateur nurse was astonished to 
find the invalid becoming confidential, 
and talking as if Marian, not he, were 
most in need of attention. For himself, 
the sick man declared, the motion of 
the cars gave him unexpected and suf- 
ficient relief, so wouldn’t the Major 
kindly give his spare time to Marian 7— 
he was sure she could not be in better 
company. 

Then, for an instant, the Major lost 
command of his face, and cast a keen 
look of inquiry at the wan countenance 
before him. 

“Tt mean it,” protested the invalid ; 
“‘and I am sure that Marian, dear sensi- 
ble soul, fully agrees with me.” 

I'he Major felt his lips twitching, and 
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quickly averted his eyes. When he 
regained his composure he found the 
sick man regarding him with a gaze in 
which there was not a bit of suspicion, 
so he abruptly retired to the compan- 
ionship of a cigar and some tumultuous 
thoughts, one of which was, that long 
illness could make a blind fool of a man 
who was naturally very clever. If it 
was the husband’s wish, however, that 
his wife should be much in the com- 
pany of the man who loved her most, 
perhaps there was a divine law of com- 
pensation, after all; for, in the dozen 
years of his adoration of Marian, he 
never had talked with her half an hour 
at a time, and even his short interviews 
had been painfully few. 

As for Marian, she was placidly obe- 
dient to her husband’s wishes, even 
when the poor fellow, in his solicitude 
for her safety, begged the Major to put 
his arm closely about her when they 
stood together on the rear platform of 
the train for long views of the receding 
landscape. 

‘Rest upon him, dear girl,” the in- 
valid would say to her, ‘* just as you 
would upon me if I were, like him, a 
grand, strong fellow.” 

While these injunctions were being 
obeyed, the Major never was guilty of a 
word or a motion that might not be 
known to all men, but sometimes he 
wondered why the throbbing of his 
heart did not frighten the precious 
creature who leaned so trustingly upon 
it. How he did thank his stars for his 
knowledge, gained years before, of the 
country through which they were pass- 
ing, and for his own genuine passion 
for natural scenery in ali its phases! 
He talked incessantly—he dared not 
stop—yet he spoke only of what he saw ; 
he dared not look down, more than a 
second at a time, at the head that 
rested on his shoulder. Marian was a 
good listener, and her questions seemed 
to show that she too revelled in the bil- 
lowy expanses through which they were 
hurrying, the gorges through which at 
times they dashed, and the mountain 
glories of purple which often bounded 
the landscape. Evidently she was in- 
sensate to anything which man_ or 
woman would have imagined from the 
situation ; well, why should she be other- 
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wise, the Major asked himself. At 
least, though, she was his friend ; she 
trusted him implicitly, and that was an 
unspeakable comfort. In a day or two 
they must separate, but the Major would 
go back East with the assurance that at 
last the dearest woman on earth was 
better acquainted with him than he had 
ever dared to hope she could be until— 
oh, that fine, pathetic, dreadful fellow 
in the car ! 

On arriving at the destination of the 
party the Major hastened to make his 
adieus, but the invalid implored him to 
remain a few days; some legal affairs 
which had been neglected on leaving 
the Kast would soon require attention, 
and no one could better care for them 
than a lawyer from the same locality. 
Marian was asked to add her petition to 
her husband’s, for the business was for 
her ultimate benefit, so she obeyed, but 
with the voice and expression only of a 
loyal wife. ‘The Major remained ; fre- 
quent demands for his return to the 
Kast came hurrying over the wires, but 
he never allowed them to reach the 
invalid’s room, for it wearied the sick 
man quickly to talk of his own busi- 
ness, and to let him know that his delay 
was disturbing the peace of his new 
friend would have been downright 
cruelty—savagery, indeed. 

So the few days of delay lengthened 
into weeks. The sick man’s spirits im- 
proved steadily, but just as steadily his 
physical strength seemed to decline. 
He cared only for rest and chat for 
himself, but his solicitude for his wife 
became almost painful to witness. He 
begged the Major to take Marian riding 
and driving, even for long trips; he 
needed nothing that the servants at the 
hotel could not do for him, and his 
‘* tips” were so generous that the entire 
staff of the house were his willing slaves. 
At night he begged Marian and _ the 
Major to play chess. 

**I dearly love to see you play,” he 
would say. ‘* Nothing is more interest- 
ing than two earnest faces.” Then the 
Major would say to himself : 

‘Blind as a bat! Any other man 
would see that my eyes are fixed upon 
her dear hands, not on the pieces on 
the board.” 

Suddenly, one night,as the sound of 


music arose from the ballroom, the in- 
yalid exclaimed : 

** Dear girl, I never saw you dance 
there were reasons, you know. ‘The 
music of that waltz is simply entrancing. 
Major, won’t you humor a poor fellow by 
offering Marian a partner—right here ?” 

The Major trembled as he rose to his 
feet, for he remembered the music well ; 
he had danced to it adozen years before, 
with Marian, graceful, spirited, and 
saucy, in his arms. Did she, too, re- 
member ? Apparently not, for she 
arose with her habitual frank smile— 
only that. The Major murmured an 
apology in advance ; he feared his danc- 
ing days were over. In an instant he 
found they were not; he and his part- 
ner floated about the room until the 
music ceased, and the invalid shouted : 
“Bravo! Bravo! Dear girl, you 
never looked more beautiful. Major. 
you military men are the most graceful 
cavaliers in the world. Don’t you both 
want to make me very happy ? I know 
you do. Well, go down to the ballroom 
at once, and go through every dance. 
I shall see you—plainly ; there’s no eye 
like the imagination of a sick man. Go 
along—hurry !” 

‘* Is his imagination really as vivid as 
he thinks?” asked the Major, half to 
himself, as the couple descended the 
stair. 

“Indeed it is,” Marian replied. ‘‘At 
times I think it almost as wonderful as 
second sight.” 

The Major said no more, except to 
himself, his remark being that the fel- 
low was evidently losing his mind, and 
more in need of a physician than of 
lawyer or nurse. Soon, however, he 
forgot all about the invalid and every 
one else but Marian, for the woman, 
always handsome and -exquisite, seemed 
transfigured and a veritable angel. Of 
course, it was all because of the change, 
for the hour, from the routine which 
had been her life for years; but be the 
cause what it might, the result made 
the Major so happy that he was fright- 
ened, and the instant the last dance 
ended he whispered : ; 

« Let us hurry—hurry back to him.’ 

“The handsomest couple that ever 
lived! An ideal couple!” exclaimed 
the sick man as they entered the room. 
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‘Stand under the light—humor me, 
please—a little farther back—there! 
What a picture! Strength and beauty, 
grace and nobility! What wouldn’t a 
great painter give for my privilege !” 

The Major slept but little that night, 
and he muttered many things to several 
successive cigars. In the morning he 
would summon by wire from New 
York, at his own expense and at any 
expense, a high authority on diseases of 
the mind. As for himself, he ought to 
depart at once, but it would be brutal 
to desert Marian if her husband was to 
add insanity to physical helplessness. 
The dear woman’s first married life was 
ended by a terrible shock ; could Heaven 
be so pitiless as to inflict a worse terror 
upon her—a terror worse than death ? 
According to statistics, insanity usually 
prolonged the lives of invalids; if the 
rule were to hold good, there must be 
an end of his hopes about Marian. 
Heavens! was his own reason beginning 
to reel? Was there anything in the 
regard in which he had always held 
Marian to justify the suffering he had 
undergone, and of which he was now 
enduring the keenest ? If men must 
die, why should those be spared who 
could do most good to themselves and 
everyone else by going ? 

So much else came to the Major's 
mind and refused to be driven out, that 
the wretched man saw in the mirror 
next morning a face more jaded than it 
had ever been in military days. The 
invalid looked at it curiously, upon which 
the Major flushed and frowned, and the 
invalid made haste to say : 

* You've had a restless night, and all 
on my account. I shouldn’t have made 
you weary yourself in the ballroom, my 
dear fellow. What a selfish wretch a 
sick man can be! Tis your turn to be 
cared for now. Marian shall insist on 
taking you out for a drive.” 

‘The Major made haste to insist upon 
being excused ; he had to be close to 
the telegraph wire all morning, he said ; 
then he hurried to the railway station 
to learn the shortest time in which 
special trains could bring a man from 
New York ; not an hour was to be lost 
In securing the presence of that special- 
Ist In mental diseases, for Marian’s hus- 
band was, beyond doubt, out of his 
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head, and growing worse daily. There 
was no knowing what change such 
lunacy might take to itself ; suppose it 
were to result in unjust suspicions and 
cruel charges ? 

Returning to the hotel, he learned 
that the sick man had asked for him 
frequently, so he composed his face as 
well as possible, and entered the room. 
The face of the helpless figure on the 
lounge greeted him with an affection- 
ate smile. 

‘‘Draw a chair near me, won't you, 
Major? I want a confidential talk with 
you—positively the last appearance of 
my personal troubles, I promise you. 
Marian is out driving. Ive made her 
promise not to come back until noon. 
My dear fellow, you are a business man, 
as I used to be, so you’ll excuse me for 
saying much ina few words. I’m going 
to die very soon—no condolences, please, 
for I’m really anxious to cease being a 
burden to my friends.” 

‘But your wife!” 
Major. 

“‘She’s my best friend, but nothing 
more, so I long to go for her dear sake. 
"T'was a brutal thing, my asking her to 
marry me, but I really did imagine that 
her presence alone would restore me to 
health, and heaven knows my gratitude 
would have made a model husband of 
me. She has loved me dearly, as all 
good women love patient invalids— 
loved me as she might love a woman, 
but only thus. She'll get no reward for 
it—for twelve years of loyal, tender 
servitude—except the consciousness of 
having lived a life utterly without self- 
ishness. She deserves some reward, 
aside from what eternity will provide. 
Major, I want you to oblige me by 
marrying her as soon after my departure 
as you see proper.” 

“You are crazy!” exclaimed 
Major, with a wild frown. 

‘‘T know you’ve been thinking so,” 
was the reply ; ‘‘men on the verge of 
the grave find faces as legible as printed 
pages—at least some men do.” 

'wo pairs of eyes met and studied 
each other a moment without a change 
of expression. Then the Major said 
slowly : 

«* You know, then, that I—that——” 

‘‘T know that you love her, and un- 
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speakably glad I am to know it. That 
isn’t all, my dear fellow ; she knows that 
you loved her when she was a mere girl 

-she told me all about it several years 
ago, as innocently as if she were yet a 
girl. Still more, she would have re- 
turned your love then, had you asked 
her.” 

*‘Again I declare you are crazy!” 
exclaimed the Major. ‘‘ If you believed 
all this, how could you have persisted 
in throwing us together continually 
during the past few weeks ? I give you 
my word of honor—and I never lied— 
that I have not spoken a word of love 
to your wife, nor looked one.” 

**T couldn’t have imagined otherwise ; 
I knew both of you well. She regards 
you only as a very dear friend—a friend 
to lose whom would kill her. Women 
are strange creatures, Major, and the 
better, the stranger. When I am gone, 
however, make love to her in earnest, 
and begin at once; I tell you again, 
you will transgress no rule of propriety, 
for she and I have been only loving 
friends—not husband and wife. <A 
ceremony alone is powerless to make one 
heart of two.” 

** Don’t speak of dying,” said the 
Major, his manners hurrying to the re- 
lief of his feelings. ‘‘ What reascn have 
you to believe that the end is near ?” 

**One which all physicians have given 
me—a symptom which has appeared 
since we reached here. The time has 
come for me to count the hours— 
almost the moments. You've seen 
soldiers die; | hope you may be near 
me at the last, and tell my friends that 
even an invalid may leave the world 


with the courage of a man and the 
cheerful confidence of a gentleman. By 
the way, what is the hour? Marian 
should be returning.” 

The Major looked at his watch, said 
it was about noon, and walked toward 
the window, putting his hand to his 
head to learn whether that useful mem- 
ber were really in its accustomed place, 
and if its owner were awake. Ile 
heard soft footsteps and the rustle of a 
woman’s attire, and, turning quickly, 
saw Marian entering the room and irra- 
diating it like a sunburst. The invalid 
greeted her with a worshipful smile as 
he said : 

“Come hear, dear; Major, may | 
trouble you once more ? Little woman, 
we have been talking business. You 
know I have already made over all my 
property to you, so there shan’t ever be 
any excuse for lawyers and newspapers 
to fight over it. It isn’t as much as 
you deserve, so I’ve looked for some- 
thing of greater value. Besides, I’ve 
wanted to do the proper thing by my 
new and noble friend the Major. We’ve 
been talking the matter over. Give me 
your hand, dear; yours, please, Major. 
I give you to him ; he has promised to 
accept the gift, and I give him to you. 
Take her hand, Major, please, and kind- 
ly place mine upon yours. Thank you.” 

‘The Majorand Marian looked frankly, 
as ever, into each other’s eyes. ‘The in- 
valid’s wasted hand closed like a vise, 
then relaxed and dropped. Marian 
closed her eyes; the Major fell upon his 
knees and repeated a prayer for the 
dying; then he arose and_ reverently 
took Marian into his arms. 
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By Baroness Althea Salvador. 


Sy TE French Salon has three glorious days—the vernissage, 
. Moo SN when the artists are seen before their pictures ; the 








TW o-8 first Friday, when fashionable women display their 
x ¢ a magnificent toilettes ; and the first Sunday, when all 
"2. y/ y Paris is admitted. 

GY ie A distinctive characteristic of ‘ varnishing day ” is 
SHS the fact that on this day no varnishing whatever is done. 
ASS It seems that the vernissage has had four ages—the 


Cty! Way golden age, when painters varnished while art-crities 
, VN — ZY eee F . 
wn > criticised ; second, the silver age, when the amateurs 


G- A&A joined the art-crities ; third, the iron age, when paint- 
onl erat ers no longer varnished, but art-critics and amateurs 
y it were allowed to bring their acquaintances ; fourth, 

a the brazen age, and that belongs to us. Now, artists, 


eritices, 
and their acquaintances constitute 
a minority, for the crowd from the 
provinces and the crowd from Paris 
is a most wonderful collection of curi- 
osities. The most eccentric toilettes 
sing the apotheosis of bad taste, 
the dume du comptoir exclaiming, 
“What talent! This pinatt is re- 
markable !” 

You are pushed ; you are crushed ; 
and if you go to the Salon with the 
intention of studying art and artists, 
you find yourself comfortable only 
near the entrance door. From nine 
until eleven in the morning this ex- 
citement continues ; then all rush to 
the circular veranda, where Ledoyen, 
the restaurateur of ‘‘ varnishing 
day,” holds his court. Artists, 
actors, actresses, journalists, and 
less-favored mortals go from table to 
table, shaking hands, asking ques- 
tions, and criticising each other’s 
work and appearance. The tradi- 
tional trout and the traditional sauce 
verte are consumed 3; but one cannot 
imagine a spectacle more comical 
than that of the crowd which break- 
fasts in Ledoyen’s salles. A band 
of marauders seems to seize the tables 
and dishes, at the same time shriek- 
ing and beseeching, lamenting and 
supplicating. The amusement. is 
general until three o’cloeck—fashion’s Beatrice. Pastel by Julius Rolshoven 
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hour---when all return to the Palais de 
I’Industrie. 

At five the doors close, and ‘* varnish- 
ing day ” is over. 

April 30th—the date for vernissage— 
is a red-letter day for Parisians, and on 





tional Assembly invited all artists to 
exhibit their works in the Louvre. No 
rewards were promised, as medals only 
made their appearance in 1799. 

In 1803 the Institute was created, 
and then Napoleon charged it with the 


Triumph of Art. Ceiling by L. Bonnat. 


that day the rain invariably pours in 
torrents. 

Only at the end of the eighteenth 
century did the Salon take its modern 
form. In 1791 the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts was abolished, and the Na- 


organization of the Salon. This change 
pleased no one, but the tyrant’s orders 
were always obeyed. At the end of the 
Empire there were protestations, and 
under Louis XVIII. these protestations 
caused various improvements. 
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Rough sea at Flushing, Holland. 


During Louis Philippe’s reign the 
Salon was abandoned to the four sec- 
tions of the Academy of Fine Arts ; 
and, according to journals of the time, 
attacks against the jury were sometimes 
brutal. 

In 1848 the Salon was free, because 
the jury was suppressed; and then came 
into prominence Couture, Rousseau, 
Rude, Cogniet, and David d’Angers. 
In 1850 two juries were named; one 
for the choice of works, the other to 
distribute awards. 

Two years after there was but one 
jury, and in 1857 the Institute again 
superintended the organization of the 
Salon. In 1880 was 
founded the Society of 
French Artists, with a 
committee of ninety 
members, and since 
then the lamentations 
have been as great as 
in years previous. 
Painters and sculptors 
have never been, and 
never will be, satisfied ; 
and the great subject 
of discord is the ques- 
tion of awards. 

The National Society 
of Fine Arts, Palais 
des Beaux-Arts, 
Champ de Mars, is the 
result of this discord. 
When the Association 
of French Artists held 
its annual meeting in 


By Champeaux. 





Achilles’ Rock 
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1889, the discussion be- 
gan, ‘* Would the Asso- 
ciation recognize the 
recompenses awarded 
at the Universal Expo- 
sition ?” 

M. Bouguereau be- 
lieved in the recognition 
of the awards from the 
jury of the Exposition, 
and Meissonier warmly 
opposed these awards. 
Because of this séance 
we have two Salons; 
and, notwithstanding 
predictions to the con- 
trary, both are success- 
ful and popular. In 
arrangement the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts, Champ de Mars, is far 
superior to the Palais de UIndustrie ; 
the works of each artist are exhibited to- 
gether in the immense galleries of the 
Palace, while the statuary occupies the 
rocondt under the cupola. 

The Palaisdes Beaux-Arts is especially 
adapted for the correct arrangement of 
mural compositions, and the Salon 
WVhonneur, ornamented with tapestries 
and plants, is reserved for the ceilings 
and decorative panels. 

Three statutes distinguished the 
“‘ National Society of Fine Arts” from 
the original ‘‘ Society of French Art- 
ists.” ‘There are no medals, no artists 








By Champeaux. 


extreme point of Ireland. 
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are exempt from 
criticism by 
jury, and all 
the Society’s 
founders are in 
turn members of 
the jury. Not 
long before his 
death, in 1891, 
Meissonier re- 
signed the presi- 
deney of the 
** National So- 
ciety of Ij he 
Arts,” and in 
his place was 
appointed Mon- 
sieur Puvis de 
Chavannes. 
Among the 
members of this 
Society are en- 
rolled Dagnan- 
Bouveret, Ger- 
vex, Carolus 
Duran, Cazin, 
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Alfred Stevens, 
José Frappa, 
Jean Béraud, 
K mile Friant, 
Roll, Dalou, ete. 
Although called 
** National,” the 
Society admits 
foreign artists, 
and of the sey- 
eral hundred 
artists who ex- 
hibited this 
year, at least 
one third are 
foreigners. 
Among our 
compatriots who 
h ave followed 
the Meissonier 
group may be 
mentioned  Al- 
exander Harri- 
son, ILumphrey 
Moore, Sargent, 
Frank Ifolman, 





Elizabeth Wentworth Roberts’ studio 
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Frederick Pape of San 
Francisco, Dannat, Gari Melchers, 
William Hyde of New York, and 
Frank Ertz, the Chicago engraver. 

Julius Rolshoven of Detroit exhibits 
six pastels, and of these the most beau- 
tiful is a ** Beatrice.” Carolus Duran 
is represented by ** The Last Hour of 
Christ,” ‘The Poet with the Mando- 
lin,” ‘* Golden Twilight,” ‘* Evening 
on the Plain of Frejus,” and four por- 
traits. Landscapes, studies, tableaux 
de genre, and portraits—all show the 
same master hand. 


Rolshoven, 








Guernsey Mitchell. Sculptor of New York 


A room is devoted to 
the panels of Puvis de 
Chavannes, President of 
this Salon; these panels 
are destined for the stair- 
case of the Hotel de Ville, 
Paris. The most striking 
is“ Victor Hugo placing 
a Lyre at the Feet of Art.” 

Puvis de Chavannes’ 
delicate tones and ex- 
quisite coloring belong 
alone to his compositions 
—compositions impossible 
to imitate. April 25th, 
the date for opening the 
Salon du Champ de Mars, 
even Parisians were as- 
tonished at the beauty of 
Puvis de Chavannes’ work. 





Octave de Champeaux. 


Monsieur Bonnat is President of the 
‘© Old Salon,” and the artists represented 
are, Bouguereau, Gérome, Tony Robert 
Fleury, Jules Lefebvre, Cormon, De- 
taille, Hector Leroux, Ilumbert, Henner, 
Benjamin Constant, Rochegrosse, Geuille- 
mant, ete. The American artists are 
Walter Gay, Edwin Lord Weeks, Walter 
MacEwen, William II. Ilowe, Ridgway 





By E. W. Roberts. 


The Lord's Prayer 
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J. Rolshoven's studio. 


Knight, Henry Mosler, Henry Bacon, 
Julius Stewart, Bridgman, Charles 
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Sprague Pearcey, 
Miss Gardner, and 
Miss Klumpke. 
Gruernsey Mitch- 
ell, the famous 
American — sculp- 
tor, has had honor- 
able mention in 
this Salon.  <Al- 
though he does 
not exhibit this 
year, all remem- 
ber with admira- 
tion his ** Young 
Jotanist,” ** Jacob 
Wrestling with 
the Angel,’’ 
** Revery,” ete. 
Kdwin Lord 
Weeks exhibits a 
Persian scene, 
‘* Departure of a 
Caravan at Sunrise ;” F. A. Bridgman, 
a decorative panel, called ‘* La Musique 
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Munkacsy's studio. 
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Edwin Lord Weeks’ studio 


du Passé,” and *Captif @un Phara- 
on;” Walter Gay, ‘‘Las Cigarreras;” 
Henry Mosler, ‘* Une Léyende Bre- 
tonne;” Ridgway Knight, “Le Ruis- 


seau” and “La Déelaration;” Miss 
Gardner, ** A travers le Ruisseau;” 
and Walter MacKwen of Chicago, 


* Magdalen.” 
Klizabeth 
Wentworth 
Roberts of 
Philadelphia 
exhibits ‘* The 
Lord’s Prayer,” 
souvenir of a 
Sunday in the 
Black Forest. 
In 1892 Miss 
Roberts received 
Ifonorable Men- 
tion, and this 
picture will 
place her in the 
first rank of 
American  art- 
ists. 
Monsieur 
Louis Francais 
exhibits this 
year, ‘** View of 


Cannes from the Island Saint Hono- 
rat,” and ‘Threshing at the Border 
of the Eaugronne near Plombiéres.” 
Monsieur Francais received the gold 
medal in 1890, but he has exhibited 
since 1837. lis talent reminds one of 
the old masters, and he is best known 





F. Wood's studio 
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G. Melchers’ studio 
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by “‘Fouilles a Pompeii,” ‘Bois Sacré,” 
« Orpheus,” ** Daphnis et Chloe,” and 
the ** Cascade at St. Cloud,” painted by 
Francais and Meissonier. 

Monsieur Jean Gigoux is represented 
by a portrait. Jean Gigoux is one of 
the most brilliant painters of the century, 
and although almost ninety years old, 
he is still a charming conversationalist. 


He has counted among his friends, 
Delacroix, Ingres, David d’Angers, 


Fromentin, and Madame Vigée Lebrun. 
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Jules Breton exhibits ‘‘The End of 
Harvest,” and ** Souchez a Courriéres.” 
He, like Millet, is a poetical painter, and 
not content to paint his inspiration, he 
transforms it into rhythm and rhyme. 

Felix Barrias, noted for historical 
pictures, is represented by ‘* Esther 
before Ahasuerus.” This canvas is 
worthy of the artist who painted the 
** Fxilés de Tibere,” now in the Lux- 
embourg Palace. 


One of the first French artists for 





Gerome’s studio 


The home of Monsieur Gigoux in the 
Rue Chateaubriand is a veritable mu- 
seum, and in his picture gallery are 
represented all schools of painting. 
When thirty vears old he made the 
acquaintance of Madame Vigée Lebrun, 
and, although she was then seventy-six 
yearsof age, heradvice did much toshape 
his career. Perhaps his greatest work is 
the ** Death of Leonardo da Vinci,” but 
at the present time he devotes much 
attention to portraits. 


whom the Czar showed sympathy after 
the Franco-Prussian war, was Monsieur 
Berne-Bellecour. He has high rank 
among military painters, and, accord- 
ing toa historian, ‘* succeeded in crown- 
ing defeat with glory.” ‘* Un Secours,” 
exhibited this year, has been purchased 
by Mr. R. Knoedler of New York. 
Tony Robert Fleury, the famous 
pupil ‘of a famous master, exhibits 
** Douce Réverie.” This popular artist 
respects the traditions of Delaroche, 
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and of his father, Robert Fleury, in his 
time a great historical painter. 

Alex. Vollon is represented by a por- 
trait and ‘* Mezzotint et Javette.” We 
is a noted still-life painter, and has, 
above all, the quality called by artists 
cuisine, a word which means skill, vigor, 
and a happy arrangement of color. 

ITenri Pille shows us ** Puritan and 
Cavalier.” His art is not without skill, 
but heavy. Ile paints each brick reli- 
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**Maréchal Masséna dying at the Bat- 
tle of Wagram.” 

Jules Lefebvre shows us a portrait of 
Monsieur Clere, the well-known finan- 
cier, and a portrait of a young lady. 

Armand Dumaresq, well known in 
America, exhibits a portrait of General 
Février, as Chancellor of the Legion of 
Ifonor. Henner shows us ‘ Lola.” 
Ie is often accused of leaving important 
details in shadow ; but when the artist 





Bouguereau's studio. 


giously, and never omits a seroll in a 
wrought-iron baleony. Ife understands 
all the graces of the cighteenth century, 
and renders them with surprising 
facility ; but yet in the ensemble there 
is always a lack of grace. 

Felix de Vuillefroy, a pupil of Hé- 
bert and Bonnat, exhibits ‘* Donkeys at 
Avila” and an ** Autumn Moonrise.” 

Eugene Chaperon, who studied with 
Edouard Detaille, is represented by 


has painted the essential, it is part of 
his art to leave what remains vague and 
undefined. 

Georges Claisin has two beautiful in- 
teriors, ‘‘ The Last Mass” and ‘* Moors 
devastating a Spanish Cathedral.” 

L. Capdevielle, a pupil of Bonnat, 
exhibits ‘“*The Last Day of Christ.” 
Bonnat has painted a portrait of the 
Prince of Monaco, and a wonderful 
ceiling, called ‘* Triumph of Art,” 
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Eleanor E. Greatorex's studio. 
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F. Bridgeman's 


MacEwen's studio 
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already purchased by the city of 
Paris. 

Ferdinand Roybet, who last year re- 
ceived the Medaille d’Honneur, shows 
us “La Main Chaude.” M. Roybet is 
of the same school as Franz Hals, the 
Haarlem painter, than whom none could 
better paint a ringing laugh.  Hals 
threw himself heart and soul into his 
pictures of carousals and jolly topers, 
and Roybet is equally at home in this 


693 
‘* Merovingian Times” and of the 
‘Death of Marceau,” translates the 


inspiration of the greatest historians. 

Chartran, who gained his fame by a 
portraitof Pope Leo XIIT., shows us now 
a portrait of President Carnot. 

Edouard Detaille is represented by 
**Victimes du Devoir;” Wector Leroux 
by ** Monuments Publics,” and ** L’ Elo- 
quence,” destined for a hall in the //6/e/ 
de Ville; Munkacsy by a small picture 





Mme 


style of painting. Roybet is the most 
modest among painters, and very grace- 
fully bears the weight of his glory. We 
have an idea of the high place he holds 
in French art of this century, by visit- 
ing the museums of Coblentz and 
Frankfort. 

Georges Rochegrosse exhibits “ Le 
Chevalier aux Fleurs ;” and Jean Paul 
Laurens, the historical painter, is rep- 
resented by ** The Pope and Emperor ;” 
and Griselda, the celebrated painter of 


Madeleine Lemaire’s studio. 


called ‘* Reverie ;” and Bouguereau by 
* TL’ Innocence.” Bouguereau’s coloring 
can never be called in question, but his 
subjects, like those of Henner, are always 
the same. 

Octave de Champeaux is represented 
by the ‘* Extreme Point of Ireland,” and 
‘© Mer Houleuse a Flushing.” he first 
is a mass of rocks, over which the se: 
foams and rolls, at twilight ; while the 
second shows us a gray sky, and a gray 
sea breaking over the dykes which pro- 
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Carolus Duran’s studio. 














J. Lefebvre's studio. 
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tect the town. An old 
tower overlooks the for- 
tifications, and in the 
distance one sees through 
the mist, houses, 
churches, and windmills. 

Among the water 
colors must be noticed 
the charming sketches of 
Albert Maignan, repre- 
senting ‘* The Mission of 
Joan of Arc.” 

Monsieur Maig nan 
devotes himself exelu- 
sively to historical sub- 
jects ; a pupil of Lumi- 
nais, who did much for 
his technical education. 
Maignan does not seek 
novel effects, but he 
knows how to illustrate 
in the most dramatic 
manner. 

Sculpture is well rep- 
resented in both Salons. 
At the Champ de Mars, 
the most striking work is 
Dalon’s ornamentation 
for the entrance doors of 
a private residence. At 
the Palais de Vl Indus- Ridgway Knight. 
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trie, Bartholdi 
exhibits a plas- 
ter statue of 
Adolphe Néris, 
destined for the 
town of Colmar, 
and a silver- 
bronze statuette 
of General Mel- 
linet, made in 
1869. Aristide 
Croisy sends to 
this Salon a 
‘*Calvary,’ a 
marble group, 
that will deco- 
rate a tomb in 
tussia. The 
group is sixteen 
feet in height 
and six feet in 
width, This 
i artist is also 
H. Mosler's studio. represented by a 
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plaster bas- 
relief, part of 
a monument 
to be erected 
at Sedan; 
the bas-relief 
is called 
‘Charge of 
the Chasseurs 
Afrique at 
Floing, Sep- 
tember 1, 
1870.” 

Ernest Bar- 
rias exhibits ¢ 
statue of the 
eminent ge- 
ologist, Kd- 
mund [1ébert, 
a statue to be 
placed in the 
Sorbonne. 
Barrias also 
exhibits a 
haut- relief, 
intended for 
the decoration 
of the new 
Paris Muse- 
um. Ernest 
Barrias is 
brother of 
Kelix Barrias 
the painter. 











Across the river. By Elizabeth Gardner. 


M eissonier, 
and ‘*A Wolf 
in a Trap,” 
already pur- 
chased by 
Monsieur 
Bestegui, a 
Mexican | liy- 
ing in Paris. 
One of the 
most famous 
works of Fre- 
miet is “* The 
Wounded 
Dog,” now in 
the Luxem- 
bourg Gal- 
lery. Among 
the historical 
works of this 
artist are, 
** Doak. Of 
Are,” in the 
Place de 8 
Pyram ides, 
ra Paes 
‘tL O48 
d’ Orleans,” 
at the Castle 
of Pierre- 
fonds; and 
the Porte 
Flambeau, in 
the staircase 


Emanuel Fremiet sends a statue of of the //é/el de Ville, Paris. 


OH, AMBIENT AIR! 


Ou, ambient air, a-quiver with the light 
That gently woos the sleeping earth to wake, 
And draws from off each opalescent lake 


The shimmering mist that veiled it through the night— 


How happy thou, while each ambrosial height 
Puts on new glories with the rising sun, 
‘l'o see another new-born day begun 

With nature’s high and solemn matin-rite ! 


And when the day is over, with the cark 
And cumber for the foolish who repine, 

How must thou hail the sweet and silent dark 
Who pours for thee her cool, nectarean wine ; 

While every gleaming star sends forth its spark 
Within thy depths pure, far, and crystalline ! 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 








FOR BETTER OR FOR WORSE. 
By Albert Hardy. 


HE Reverend 
John Hecks was 
what the world 
calls a successful 
man. He was 
successful and 

popular at college, 
where, when study- 
ing theology and at 
the same time par- 
ticipating in boat 
racing and football, 
he was christened by 
his college mates 
“the Reverend 
Jack.” It clung to 
him, as nicknames sometimes do, and 
by that familiar name was he known to 
his friends. Of course his deacons and 
the women and children of his parish 
did not attempt such shocking famili- 
arity, but I trust the readers of this may 
be classed under the head of friends, 
so here, too, let him be known as ‘‘ the 
Reverend Jack.” ‘There are some Johns 
in this world whom no one would ever 
think of calling Jack, but our hero—if 
hero he turn out to be—was one the 
name seemed to fit. Not that he lacked 
dignity, or that he was boyish in looks 
or bearing, but he carried about him 
a cheerful Christianity, and—well, as I 
said before, the name fitted him. 

First in importance, and in the line of 
successes, was his church. He was thirty, 
unmarried, in perfect spiritual and phy- 
sical health, and his heart was in his 
work. ‘he church over which he offici- 
ated had been left without a pastor by 
the sudden death of an old minister who 
had been in the same pulpit for upward 
of half acentury. ‘The Reverend Jack” 
had worked out his novitiate in a little 
country church in oneof the smalland ob- 
scure Connecticut towns, but noted as a 
famous summer resort; so after two years 
his talents, his forceful strong delivery, 
and his sound and certain theology, 
secured for him a call to the fashionable 
and popular church over which he now 








ministered. The parish and congrega- 
tion were large, made up of the wealthi- 
est and most influential people of the 
city, and he mingled with them famil- 
iarly as a shepherd with his flock. He 
was a rigid Presbyterian, true to his 
faith, and true to his convictions. He 
considered tobacco, liquor, and gam- 
bling, cardinal sins, and preached upon 
them so often that some of his more lib- 
eral parishioners thought him a little 
severe and narrow. But the sledge- 
hammer blows he struck at what he 
considered sin went home. At thirty 
he expected to reform the world. He 
worked in various missions of the city, 
was a member of the board of public 
charities, was an ardent enthusiast and 
worker when any reform movement was 
in progress, and all in all was a public- 
spirited, honest, but somewhat narrow 
Christian clergyman. 

In literature he had been successful, 
after a fashion. He had written more 
than one book on theological subjects ; 
his sermons had been collected and put 
between covers ; he wrote editorials for a 
Presbyterian weekly paper, an occasional 
hymn or sacred poem, or a highly moral, 
but not particularly interesting, story. 
He had never undertaken a novel ; not 
that he objected to them, but because 
his line of work and thought did not 
bring him in touch with such work. 

Financially he was a success. On the 
death of his mother he had been left a 
comfortable rent-roll in a Western city, 
and a goodly supply of government 
bonds. He never gambled, but he specu- 
lated freely in real estate, and usually 
got the best of the bargain. He virtu- 
ously condemned the stock exchange. 
In this he was inconsistent; but perhaps 
he did not know it. His salary from 
the church was ten thousand dollars a 
year, an income alone upon which he 
could live very comfortably, besides giv- 
ing liberally to the poor. 

His social successes were many. A 
favorite not only with the single women 
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of his parish, who naturally thought 
him an excellent catch, but in the social 
‘sets of the city. That he enjoyed 
women’s society no one could doubt 
who saw him with them ; but he treated 
them all alike, all with the same gallantry 
and courtesy, and seeming to favor no 
one in particular, and all in general. 
But a change came. Cupid’s arrows are 
often discharged when least expected, 
and often hit the mark, double-barbed. 
Ife was unmistakably in love. 

‘'wo women lived in the fashionable 
and beautifully appointed Arlington 
apartment-house. Really, there were a 
great many more women who lived there, 
hut there were only two in the eyes of 
the young clergyman. Ile met them 
both on the same evening, at a dinner 
party given by one of his wealthy parish- 
loners on the Avenue. It was called 
the Avenue—with a capital ‘A ”—be- 
cause the wealthiest people in the city 
lived in the finest houses, and ‘the 
Reverend Jack’s ” imposing brown-stone 
church, with two spires, was there. But 
that is not to do with the two women 
who figure in my story and in the rever- 
end gentleman’s life. Ile found himself 
in love with both of them the evening 
they met. The result was, he called so 
frequently at the Arlington apartment- 
house, that the hall-boy who responded 
to his ring, winked at the janitor, and 
the janitor’s wife asked in a stage whis- 
per of her lord and master, as she poured 
his tea at dinner, ‘* Which ?” to which 
the husband responded absent-mindedly, 
** Both !” 

The gossips had not begun to talk— 
the gossips of the church set—for surely 
he should have the privilege to call on 
two or more widows in his parish, espe- 
cially if they were young, good-looking, 
marriageable, and possessing comforta- 
ble fortunes in their own rights. 

On the particular evening of which I 
write, he sat by his study fire, and he in 
turn was a study. Possibly my reader, 
if he chances to be a man, may have been 
madly, violently, unreasonably, in love 
with two women at the same time. I 
trust not, but if such there be, perhaps 
he can sympathize with the unfortunate 
clergyman. As he sat by his study fire 
he did not look happy. His hands were 
thrust deep down in his trousers pockets, 
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his feet, encased in perfect-fitting num- 
ber seven patent-leathers, were thrust 
out in front of him in a most undigni- 
fied and reckless manner, certainly un- 
becoming a clergyman of his standing, 
But he was alone with his thoughts, and 
two highly finished cabinet photographs, 
in elaborate wrought-silver frames, which 
rested on a little side table at his elbow. 
From the fire he would look at these 
two pictures and sigh. Yes, this big, 
good-looking, athletic fellow actually 
sighed, and it must have been over the 
pictures of the two women, as there did 
not appear to be anything else in the 
room over which to sigh, for it was as 
cosy, comfortable, and well-appointed 
as could be. Then perhaps he was 
tempted. Years before, in his college 
days, he had smoked. He felt it was a 
sin, but somehow he seemed ready on 
this particular night to jump right 
into sin with his eyes wide open. He 
felt that loving two widows at the same 
time was asin; but he couldn’t help it. 
From experience he knew he could 
think better while smoking, and he had 
made up his mind when he shut him- 
self in his study, and ordered his 
servant to admit no one, to do a vast 
deal of thinking. If the desire to smoke 
was a temptation, he put it behind him, 
set his teeth firmly together, and looked 
fixedly into the fire. 

Ile was certainly a striking figure, 
and made a pleasant picture to look 
upon. It is questionable if one would 
at first glance have called him = hand- 
some; but his face was always intel- 
lectual, and never uninteresting. — Ilis 
hair had just a suggestion of curl, dark 
and heavy, and his eyes were blue or 
brown, one could scarcely tell which. 
A small, well-kept mustache added to 
the attractiveness of his strong face, and 
a set of large white teeth, which he 
showed very often, whether from habit 
or design I will not attempt to say. 
Carefully but not over dressed, and not 
in any way affecting the ministerial 
garb, he held his place as an attractive 
and interesting man, both among .his 
own sex and the women who knew him. 

Even though he were not married, It 
would have seemed, if his surroundings 
were any indication, that this comforta- 
ble-looking parson might have been 














contented. His study, which was but 
one of a suite of bachelor apartments, 
was fitted and furnished in a manner 
positively luxurious. Turkish rugs, 
furs, beautiful Oriental hangings, ex- 
cellent pictures, bric-a-brac rare and 
costly, a few modern marbles, and fine 
old massive furniture, while every nook 
and available corner was filled with 
books in costly and elegant bindings. 
‘rom a.roomy fireplace glowed a cheery 
wood fire, but this was not the heat that 
supplied the room. Steam-pipes were 
cunningly run in the out-of-the-way 
corners, so the room always had a pleas- 
ant and healthy temperature. Shaded 
lamps shed a soft, pleasant glow over 
the place ; the fire crackled in the fire- 
place ; a winter bough, blown by the 
breeze, knocked defiantly against the 
window pane from the outside; but 
the reverend gentleman sat there think- 
ing, long and deeply, and his revery ran 
something like this: 

“Mrs. Beaumont is unquestionably 
magnificent. The old masters painted 
such women; the moderns do not find 
such models. She is handsome, has a 
keen and ready wit, learned in books, 
the arts and sciences—a little too learned 
in the sciences—and_ the latter has had 
a tendency to make her a free-thinker. 
She may be a pagan, but she’s a lovely 
one. It’s a question if Mrs. Beaumont 
and [ would get along in church work 
if we became husband and wife; but as 
a Christian and a minister of the gospel, 
is it not my duty to convert her? I 
can’t do this until I marry her; that 
has been made clear in my various dis- 
cussions with her. But I think, although 
she is mentally and morally strong, she 
likes me well enough to be guided by 
me. She is a worldly woman—a woman 
of the world ; she goes to the theatre, 
has said she bets on the races, and has 
actually told me that she did not con- 
sider life worth living when one had to 
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\ 
exist on water ices, Apol’ ariq~ 

and prayers. All this is Ty wrong, 
and I suppose it is equally wron 
to entertain such a person for a mom 
as my future wife. But I can’t help it. 
If she loves me as much as I love her, 
she will give up all these. But what if 
she should turn the tables, and ask me 
to give up the church ? 

‘Mrs. Paren ought to make any 
Christian happy. I never met a sweeter, 
purer little person—for she is littl— 
just the sort of woman whom you would 
expect to lean upon you, to ask your 
advice, and to be guided and governed 
by the stronger hand. No, she is not a 
weak woman, not exactly, but you could 
not picture her leading, even in a prayer 
meeting. Yet how she could help me 
in my chureh work! ‘To be sure, she 
has not great brain force nor develop- 
ment; but she is good. It would be 
my duty, and I hope my pleasure, to 
teach her in-the lines of thought and 
learning with which she is not now 
familiar; and in return she would work 
me slippers, and make an excellent cup 
of tea. That would be pleasant. She 
certainly would be very kind to the poor 
of my parish, and would use her money 
freely for all the charities in which I am 
interested. She is certainly not beau- 
tiful— that is, imposingly beautiful — 
but she is at least pretty. Colorless ? 
Strange such a thought could have 
entered my brain. How can a Chris- 
tian and a virtuous woman be colorless ? 
iat—” 

Still he sat and pondered so deeply 
that he did not hear his servant’s knock 
at the door, who had come to replenish 
the dying fire. 

“JT will propose—I will propose to- 
night,” said ** the Reverend Jack,” softly 
to himself, as he started up, drew on his 
overcoat and gloves, donned his shiny 
silk hat, and started briskly toward the 
Arlington apartment house. 








JUNE. 


arn June is come, arrayed like a bride, 

With blossoming flowers and bird song allied. 
Soft breezes blow; all nature is bright, 

‘rom lowliest valley, to mount’s towering height. 
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N areception-room lined 
with Moorish tiles of 
snakelike arabesque, 
which were tinted 
flowingly, as if from 
the blue touch of sul- 
phuric flames, stood 
for a few moments a 
mother and son, be- 
fore beginning the 
social duties of a New York afternoon. 

‘*T cannot tell you how distressed I 
am, my dear boy!” cried the mother, 
Mrs. Stagg, looking at the palm of her 
gloved hand, which was as sleek as a 
mouse, and then again into his face, 
and then impatiently turning toward a 
portrait of his dead father, imbedded 
among the sulphuric tiles. 

**Are you ever afraid of anything ?” 
young Stagg asked, sarcastically. ‘Then 
why should you, if never afraid, tremble 
before poor me ?” 

What on earth has made Preston Stagg 
throw off the disguises of clever refine- 
ment, all of a sudden ? Ilis mother, 
whose hair was much too white for her 
age, and suggested that life had been 
haunted, for her, swept round from look- 
ing up toward the portrait, and fixed her 
dark, prominent eyes more firmly upon 
his than before. 

**'That is the first discourteous speech 
you have made me in all your life,” she 
said. ‘ But it is natural, now.” 

“At least you admit that I do not 
often say what I think,” he answered. 

** Preston!” his mother gasped. She 
stepped toward him eagerly and tremu- 
lously, shocked into a revelation of feel- 
ing as genuine as a girl’s. Ile was look- 
ing at the floor, and did not respond. 
She went on, ‘Can infatuation for : 
vulgar woman change you so much as 
this? You see I have heard that you 
make little secret of your mad admira- 
tion for that actress—that creature, Lena 
Reeva !” 

** And have no title to give her, as an 
Kngiish earl might,” he laughed, look- 
ing his mother full in the eyes. 

Mrs. Stagg covered her face with her 





gloved, expressionless hands. er exhi- 
bition of distress had no more effect 
upon the young man than if it had been 
a learned treatise upon despair. She let 
her hands drop again, and knit her black 
brows, looking pathetically handsome as 
a& marquise ina French water-color. 

““T have loved you so—you’ve been 
my one hope!” she moaned.  ** All the 
world was cruel, in this smiling way it 
has; but you were a testimony to me 
of something better! You, of course, 
think me wearisomely weak to speak of 
my affection and pride ; for love like 
mine is so uninteresting ! ” 

Stagg stifled a sigh, as he stood sol- 
emnly looking down. 

‘““ No,” he answered; ‘‘not weak to 
speak of your affection now, but unkind 
to have spoken so little of it in all these 
yearsof my reckless, polished life. Your 
pride in me is not a matter of as much 
elation to me—it is not sacred—since it is 
worldly pride. If I were lame or pock- 
marked, if I were stupidly honest, you 
would be ashamed. You loathe the 
woman I love, and you do not even know 
her, first!) Forgive me,mother; but you 
have shaken my opinion of your some- 
what valueless judgments into view.” 

‘*Preston!” she gasped a second time. 
**Po you speak so to your own parent? 
Do you not know that impious children 
are— 

He put his hand on her arm, and said 
in a low, almost sobbing voice : 

“Po not make that mistake! Do 
not ‘pose’ to me, who know you to be 
only my—equal.” 

He left the room. 

In the course of an hour Stagg and 
his mother met again at a fashionable 
reception. A débutante, to whom every 
young man of her ‘“‘set” was accused 
of intending to pay court, was the par- 
ticular idol in whose honor the votive 
cards had been sent out. 

How gently and cherubically Stagg 
smiled upon the girl! When his mother 
approached, and the hostess asked her 
what she had done to make sucha charm- 
ing boy of one of the stern lords of crea- 














tion, Stagg put his hand on his mother’s 
shoulder delightedly with a brief touch, 
and Mrs. Stagg said that a boy like hers 
upset all the calculations of Calvin, but 
that she would not claim the credit of it. 

‘*Mamma has fed me upon unselfish 
love, Mrs. Vevay,” asserted Stagg. ‘‘I 
am going to try to get a supply of that 
as long as I exist.” He looked straight 
into Miss Vevay’s eyes, as if he did not 
care to conceal his intense admiration 
any longer ; and his mother seized his 
arm and drew him away, exclaiming, 
with laced-in emotion : 

“Some one will be stealing him from 
me, if they only offer him unselfish love !” 

‘<T never saw a mother and son more 
devoted to each other,” Mrs. Vevay de- 
clared to the people who came up next. 

jut Mrs. Stagg was making a sot/o- 
voce remark about the débutante’s ugli- 
ness, as in old days people took a shy 
pinch of snuff to give spice to the mo- 
ment. 

A girl stood looking at the Staggs. 
To her the personality of Preston Stagg 
was eminently distinguished, and _pict- 
uresque too, an unusual combination. 
IIe was one of the handsome men who 
as little boys are Cupids, and who in 
maturity are heroic-looking, whatever 
their crimes may be. Sweetly haggard, 
bravely languid he was; flashing-eyed 
(opium or strychnine) ; thin as if just 
over a fever, or through with a boating- 
bout ; disillusionized as if waiting for 
heaven ; polite as if he hoped to be 
saved by his politeness. And beside him 
stood his perfectly handsome mother, 
who might really be called one of the 
ten superlatively fine women of the cen- 
tury. So Mary Morely was very much 
impressed with the pair as they grouped 
themselves amicably together, before 
Stagg caught sight of her and hastened 
forward with a pretty speech. 

“Oh, Miss Morely, I felt that the 
evening star had risen! So glad to 
find you here; they thrust me away 
from you so unkindly there at the opera, 
last night, that I don’t believe you heard 
my answer. I was saying that there 
are parts of Wagner which seem like 
preparations for the event; a shuffling 
around of chairs, and futile suggestions 
from anxious members of the house- 


hold.” 
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Mary Morely, almost pale enough in her 
beauty to be an evening star, could not 
help laughing at him a little, although 
she tried not to show why she laughed. 
It seemed to her foolish for such a 
splendid fellow, as she thought he was, 
to be troubling himself about gallant 
speeches and trivial cleverness. But 
the ‘‘ world” was a great surprise to 
her all the time. If she had been 
shown a ‘Punch and Judy ” perform- 
ance on the street, and had been told it 
was a picture of life, she would have 
felt much as she often had done since 
her aunt had introduced her to ‘‘so- 
ciety” a month ago. 

**T understood you by the movement 
of your lips,” she answered ; ‘‘ and you 
have remembered what you said very 
well.” 

‘** Because I remember every word we 
say to each other,” he murmured back. 

Mary blushed high. In her quiet 
hours she had thought of Stagg as by 
far the most interesting of the young 
men whom she had met; and it was 
very sweet to have him ariswer precisely 
as he did. Well, the “ world” grew 
natural and lovely in an instant, and 
she would have resented any harsh criti- 
cisms of it. But though she was as 
honest as daylight, she succeeded in 
completely hoodwinking Stagg, who 
thought her astonished’ and_ politely 
shocked at his fervor. He was privately 
occupied with marvelling that a young 
thing of eighteen could be so cold with- 
out an atom of assumption, and so sensi- 
tive without an atom of familiarity. 

Another young man rushed up to 
speak to her; an undergrown, under- 
gifted matter of flesh and bones—merely 
somebody's son. 

**So you’re on very good terms with 
Mary Morely ?” said his mother, taking 
occasion to pass him. ‘She is fair to 
see. 

Suddenly, again Stagg threw aside his 
comely courtesy. 

** Since you know her to be a great 
heiress, her beauty may somewhat ap- 
peal to you,” he shot back in return. 

His mother heard his insolent words 
with a pang, but smiled joyously into 
the eyes of an acquaintance to whom 
she was bowing. 

‘‘T’m so delighted with the invitation 
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to the dinner for the fourteenth,” re- 
sumed Stagg, drifting back to Mary’s 
side. 

‘*Glad you are free,” she responded. 
** My aunt is making very pleasant plans 
for me, yousee. I’ve looked forward to 
all this for years; and it proves very 
good, even alongside of ‘ the pleasures of 
hope.’ ” 

‘*Were they French or 
years ?” demanded Stagg. 

‘Then you can’t tell?” she laughed. 

“Oh, yes,” he said ; ‘* French.” 

Miss Anderson, Mary’s aunt, came up, 
and bustled out the information that 
they had no time to lose if they were 
‘** todo the rest.” She addressed Stagg 
most cordially. 

**T was charmed to find you would 
come to us on the fourteenth,” she said. 
**T shall depend very much on you.” 
She was a thoroughly good and culti- 
vated woman, who rejoiced in the double 
glory of fashion and family. She was 
very tall and large, with a clear white 
complexion, and superb dark eyes. It 
was the type which Mary repeated in 
bewitching youth and with individual 
niceties. Miss Anderson carried her 
niece off as a tide bears a floating gull 
out of sight. 

Stagg went up again to Miss Vevay, 
and poured a dozen flatteries into her ear. 

‘* What a glorious little début you are 
having!” he whispered. ‘* How does 
it feel to be a rosebud, full of color and 
grace and fragrance ? I’m a nightin- 
gale, please, singing your praises, and 
the adoration, which, of course, comes 
in as a refrain. By the way, what ex- 
quisite roses you are holding—the color 
of your lips. Do you know, you this 
day are crowned queen, and we men— 
we are going to go to war about you, 
and only one will survive at last ? 
There'll be no ‘ best man,’ only the bet- 
ter one, only the groom himself, to 
leave the lists, where we’ve fought for 
your hand!” With a merry bow, he 
withdrew. Ile had been the handsom- 
est fellow to be seen in the room, and 
was blessed with a dainty oddity of 
utterance, as if he were talking under 
his tongue, that took the heart out of a 
girl’s hand—where she often carries it 
to save time. 

After a short interval Stagg sat in the 
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centre of a hall-like apartment, very 
sparingiy encumbered with furniture, 
yet rich in effect. It seemed as though 
there was absolutely nothing in the way 
of one’s movements over the floor’s 
whole extent ; but there turned out to 
be one or two luxurious chairs and a 
couple of tables with some useful or de- 
sirable things upon them. Stagg sat 
in his graceful black cape-coat, which 
was a specimen of that one article of 
masculine attire which is to-day really 
artistic. Jt was always a relief when 
Stagg was in a hurry and could not re- 
move his cape-coat, but sat down any- 
where, with the drapery falling about 
his admirable figure. Who knows but 
that Lena Reeva had the chair put there 
to catch him on his sudden entrances ? 
She was fond of good arrangements. 
So he sat enthroned, perfect in line, 
color of cheek and hair, and gleam of 
expression. 

As he waited, Lena Reeva was enter- 
ing the room from a door at the farther 
end of it. She came with slow, well- 
trained steps, smiling, touching her 
dress here and there (which was a 
dancing-girl’s costume, just sent home), 
and motioning to him assuringly several 
times as she advanced. 

** Do you like it ?” she asked, droop- 
ing her eyes to her dress, and thereby 
drawing his attention to it. 

Before Lena spoke, you might think 
that by great nerve and skill you were 
going to escape her. Her voice was 
like the cooing of a dove, and she could 
never free herself from a little accent ; 
and she spoke with all her heart, or was 
silent. After she had spoken, you 
found that such a thing as escaping her 
was impossible ; moreover, it would be 
the greatest misfortune. ‘‘ Do you like 
it ?” was not a profound remark. But 
Lena Reeva delighted in casting a spell 
about a few simple words, which made 
them the most precious words you had 
ever heard. Something which was by 
no means simple had happened to Stagg 
when she spoke. He started forward, 
and kissed her hand, and stood off to 
gloat upon her appearance, while she 
moved her head slightly but artistically 
this way and that. He drew in a long 
breath, and breathed it out again in the 
word: 
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‘«* Matchless !” 

She smiled a smile without memories, 
as she would have called it. Every 
feature seemed blissfully mirth-lighted. 
Dimples which were hardly ever seen 
on her wonderful face told of her grati- 
fication. She nodded as though to a 
presence heard, not seen ; turned her 
exquisite back upon him, with a faint, 
whirring whirl of the cloudlike skirt, 
and began to glide away. 

“I’m coming again,” she announced, 
over her shoulder, but not looking at 
him. 

He asked himself whether she would 
take a few dancing steps, or courtesy to 
him. She did a score of engaging 
things in the way of walking to the far- 
off door ; but she nevertheless seemed 
to be as quiet as thistledown, and she 
disappeared with the utmost gentleness. 

When she soon afterwards returned, 
Stagg thought for a second that it must 
be some one else. In the next second, he 
said to himself that it was merely a case 
of two people with one soul. ‘This time 
she was arrayed in a Venetian dress of 
white and gold, and had upon her face 
a solemn expression, with an absorbed 
look in her eyes. But she was as 
gracious as ever. Probably for not a 
day of her existence was she ever any- 
thing but gracious ; so the report ran, 
and so she appeared. 

A servant brought a chair for her, 
and also a little table of refreshments. 
They sat opposite each other, negli- 
gently. 

When the servant 
Stagg said : 

‘* 1 came for my answer.” 

She smiled a shade sadly, looking at 
the grapes which, as he spoke, she was 
lifting up from the dish of Venetian 
glass. 


had withdrawn, 


** Tow about Romeo ?” This was her 
question. She laughed softly. “How 
can Juliet love any one but Romeo ?” 
she repeated. 

_ Tle looked at her steadily. In a short 
time, as he knew, she would be enter- 
ing the stage scene as Juliet, just as 
she was now dressed, except for a slight 
make-up to be added at the theatre. 


She was to wring the emotions of a 
thousand people that evening. But 


Stagg had believed that she cared for 
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real life as well as dramatic life; as one 
of these days she would care for real 
death. 

** Juliet loves Romeo ; Rosalind loves 
Orlando; Perdita loves Florizel,” she 
went on murmuring, without looking up. 

‘IT thought—I had some reason to 
think—you were sometimes /teeva,” he 
protested. 

She whispered her own name, looked 
up, shrugged her shoulders, waved her 
fingers as if at a breath of wind. 

‘Oh, but Shakespeare !” 
claimed. ‘* What 
compared to his !” 

For a moment her lover was enraged ; 
but he soon melted, saying : 

** Dearest wonder, what among them 
is equal to the living women you are !” 

She leaned towards him, her golden 
arms stretched backward on the arms of 
her chair, and said : 

‘Tf it can be done by any one, you 
will make me vain.” 

‘“So you despise me,” Stagg pro- 
ceeded, gazing at her from an attitude 
of contemplation, his eyes somewhat 
shadowed by his brows. 


she ex- 
are other creations 


After a pause she smiled sadly. She 
was certainly a trifle melancholy. 
“Those who scoff are never those 


who suffer most,” she answered. 

He bounded up, and stood looking 
down at her with open anger. 

“The plain English of all this is, 
that I love you; long to make you my 
wife ; to show the world what you are 
as Lena Reeva; while you have only 
pretended to return this love.” 

She raised her eyebrows, looking across 
the room, and rose slowly. She was 
very pale, and took up a glass of wine 
and drank it off, leaving it to him to 
speak. 

‘* You, who have made the best that 
the world can offer me less enchanting 
than even cruelty like this, if it is yours, 
you leave me to hunger and _ thirst, 
after all!” he cried. 

She started into blazing vitality of a 
sudden; full of action, full of com- 
mand : 

‘* You have said enough! You would 
take the little glass of my life and pour 
every drop of its rare wine upon your 
tongue witha relish. But the emptied 
glass? I have said I loved you. The 
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love of an artist is like a ghost—you can 
never really meet it. You would ac- 
tually love me, and recover. I shall 
love you in thought, and never cease to 
hover about you.” She laughed, toss- 
ing her head, and began to move away, 
bending towards him with the coldest 
earnestness. She turned from him. 
Then, with an air half pathetic, half 
stern, she added : ‘* Madame votre mére, 
ask her if my love does not prove to be 
most harmless !” 

Ife laughed himself now, and_has- 
tened to her side as she proceeded to 
leave the room. 

** How absurd! Has my mother sent 
any sort of a message to you?” he 
asked. Ilis arm was about her waist, 
and in his other hand he held up a 
jewel-box. ‘* I know you have no more 
time to give me, so only a word. 
Ilere is a bauble, a necklace, that I’ve 
brought you as a token of love, because 
you love me. It is that which makes 
me wish to turn the world to gems. 
My love for you is no such gay matter 
to give me joy, and to be celebrated in 
this way. It is a wild tugging at the 
heart !” 

She opened the box, and saw a coil 
of lovely pearls. She started and 
stopped. 

** Beautiful !” she said. 

“Of course,” he responded, with 
languor. 

**Come,” she cried, quickly. ‘I 
will show you where I shall put it for 
safe keeping.” She ran merrily into 
the adjoining boudoir, full of roses, liv- 
ing and pictured, and touched several 
springs in a rich cabinet of heavy carv- 
ing. A recess was revealed, lined with 
damask and full of velvet jewel-boxes. 
*‘T have but one gem to compare with 
yours,” she hurriedly told him. She 
caught up and opened along box con- 
taining a sparkling necklace, from which 
depended a great diamond. She snatched 
the ornament out of its resting-place, 
made an impatient gesture, and said she 
must not delay longer ; she kissed the 
great pearl with its attendant pearls 
which he had given her, and cried 
softly, ‘* How cold!” She placed the 
two necklaces in the cabinet, and showed 
him how the springs concealed, in sev- 
eral ways, the hiding-spot of her treas- 


ures. ‘‘And—I thank you!” she 
ended, giving both hands with a joyous 
motion, yet magically reseryed. 

‘But my answer!” he besought 
her eagerly. 

Lena Reeva started, and real pathos 
swept over her bright expression like a 
shadow. 

“Come to-morrow,” she answered, 
sadly. 

Stagg said goodby, and left her to 
carry out her evening’s work at the 
theatre. 

At about twelve o’clock a messenger 
‘ame to his house and was persistent in 
demanding to see him. It was Lena 
Reeva’s man-servant, who gave him a 
small package, saying that there was 
“no answer,” and then vanished, with- 
out further ceremony, out of the front 
dloor. 

*“No answer ? Stagg laughed 
hoarsely, crunching in his hand _ the 
note he had read, and saying to himself 
that there would be an answer as cer- 
tainly as he could swear to be revenged 
for this sword-thrust. The actress had 
returned the pearls, because, as she 
said in the note accompanying them, 
she had made up her mind never to see 
him again. 

The next afternoon Stagg called upon 
her, but was told that she was not in. 
Ife knocked down the man who said s0, 
and stepped over his prostrate body. 
Kntering the spacious room, he found 
Lena receiving two other actresses in a 
little confidential group. Without paus- 
ing an instant he strode up to her. 

**T came to express my gratitude,” 
he said, with a bow of admiring recog- 
nition. ‘ Your advice was exactly 
what I needed. I shall never forget 
what I owe to your good sense.” He 
stood there in the unerring conscious- 
ness that he was a man of rare good 
parts and rare strong magnetism ; the 
finest fellow, just then, in the city; 
often discussed sy people who had 
never seen him; so telling were the 
sympathetic rings which pressed out 
from the central point of his daily life. 
He looked glad, relieved, good-hu- 
mored ; his lips gently closed, his atti- 
tude reposeful, and such thankfulness 
in his gaze ! 

Lena Teeva fainted. 


”” 


Stagg only 
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paused to press a bell, summoning as- 
sistance. Then he turned, without a 
word, and went out. 


II. 


At five o’clock, on the fourteenth, 
Miss Anderson accepted the ministra- 
tions of Mary Morely while she was 
being dressed for dinner. The maid 
was arranging Miss Anderson’s black 
abundant hair in its usual heavy braided 
sweep, in the form of a crown, and 
Mary was spraying her aunt with a 
cologne that was a hint of everything 
refreshing. 

‘“My dear, he is unmistakably the 
nicest young man in New York,” Miss 
Anderson said, referring to Preston 
Stagg, with a regal, proprietory air. 
‘“T have known him for years, as far 
as one can know anybody outside the 
family, in the touch-and-go existence 
of New York, and we are the best of 
friends. Ile’s such an unspoiled boy, 
so direct and so fastidious! I want to 
see him succeed in life, and he can’t do 
that without a good woman to mate 
with. Of course, when I say ‘ succeed,’ 
I mean in the most essential things. 
He has begun well—” All the time 
While she was talking she not only 
smiled with her eyes and lips and her 
white glow of complexion, but with her 
nose also. ** He is very rich, and gradu- 
ated at college intelligently, and has 
the ex/rée to every coveted house. That 
isasimple matter of sequence, because 
he isa Stagg, and because he is worthy 
of the Staggs. I don’t think much of 
his mother ; but I suppose there’s got 
to be the mark of original depravity 
somewhere in every family. But Pres- 
ton is such a dear boy! I never let 
him know I had a niece till you came 
home tome! TI hope you aren’t going 
to discourage his—” Miss Anderson 
stopped. 

Mary sprayed the pin-cushion and the 
powder-box, and then sat down, blush- 
ing. 

‘Sogo and get ready for your guests, 
honey,” said her aunt. 

To Preston Stagg the world was a 
good deal like an International Ex osi- 
tion. One never attempts to prefer any 


department, and there is none which 
seems sublime, because all appeal so 
well. Every thing in the world was 
good in its place ; and there were days 
when one did not at all object to giving 
most of the time to Japanese intricacies. 
At other moments one’s steps tended to 
natural products, such as the beauteous 
tree-trunks of the South, with their 
polished sections brightly displayed. 
The whole fun was in the variety—the 
contradiction of each exhibit with the 
next. To-night, at the young folks’ 
dinner at Miss Anderson’s, Stagg 
thought he was devoting his observa- 
tions to natural woods—polished, of 
course ; but the polish served only to 
bring out their ingenuous reality more 
distinctly. The girls were very delicious 
and full of flower-like mirth ; for every- 
body had been rejected who, even if 
she were of the best blood, yet had a 
tang of questionable taste in conduct or 
manner. Miss Anderson really did un- 
derstand girls, though she was as blind 
as Justice about young men. 

She sat at the head of the table, and 
the wittiest diner-out in town took the 
foot ; while Mary and Céleste Vevay 
marked off the feast on each side, as 
the débutantes of débutantes. It was a 
gloriously rich spectacle. Miss Ander- 
spent immense sums upon the 
ordinary appurtenances of life—in the 
same way that a panting engine covers 
and smothers its vicinity with volumes 
of steam before the real business is 
even begun. Still Mary, for her part, 
did not wear a single jewel. But she 
wore a single rose in such a way that 
Stagg felt as if he had seen a rose for 
the first time. A strange hallucination, 
that! He sighed now and then. He 
was thinking that this healthy simplicity 
of motive was the best there was about 
such girls as Mary and her friends. 
After they had looked charming, and 
had talked brightly enough, there was 
nothing more ; their exhibit was not to 
be augmented by any attractions from 
the other departments of interest. 
This made them vapid on second in- 
spection. Besides, although they seemed 
so very simple, they most unfortunately 
had the same terrible relationship as 
those natural woods to which he had 
likened them. These girls about him 
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were related to first principles, to moral 
laws, and all those confounded things. 

‘How manly Preston looks! How 
he shows his integrity in every line of 
his face, and in that gentle, radiant 
smile of his!” exclaimed Miss Anderson, 
in deep, glad tones, to the young people 
near her. 

The only crime perfectly good women 
commit is in thinking that they have 
correctly added up the items of human 
nature. Dear, benevolent wise ones! 
They will learn, some time hence, that 
even the angels rub their eyes at the list 
of complications which go to make each 
mortal what he is. And that compound 
of complications in a single individual 
often includes a hundred of your theo- 
retically labelled men, jostling each other 
under one skull. 

As for Stagg, if he ever took a census 
of his own contradictions he did so very 
inaccurately. The one thing he made 
sure of, was to hunt for enjoyment, and 
he cared not who led the way. 

That very evening he proposed to 
Miss Anderson for Mary Morely’s hand. 

The girl’s aunt smiled with all her 
face as he spoke the words in an under- 
tone close to her shoulder. She kept 
on smiling silently for a while after he 
had become expectantly mute, looking 
at her fan as if it were a new picture by 
some promising young artist. Then her 
great, pale face was lifted, and her 
magnificent dark eyes shimmered, as 
she promised to do her best to further 
his courtship. 

**1 don’t wonder you’re in love with 
her, Preston,” she added, in her dry, 
unsophisticated way. 

In the spring Stagg and Mary an- 
nounced their engagement, and Preston 
soon came to be called “ the most in 
love man you ever saw.” It made an 
epoch in many people’s lives just to look 
at him when Mary was about. 

That summer Mrs. Stagg and Miss 
Anderson agreed to go with the young 
people to Bar Harbor. It would have 
been cruel to separate them, even for a 
few weeks. The obliging ladies were 
also of one mind as to the particular day 
and train of their journey, and so, it 
turned out, were several acquaintances 
of theirs, whom they discovered when 
they took their places at ten o’clock in 


the morning, on the Shore Line Fx- 
press. 

“And Reeva’s special car is going 
with us, I heard some one say,” put in 
Mary, between the stream of little re- 
ports they were giving voice to, upon all 
the facts to be noted. 

“Tf I bore you before we get to Bos- 
ton,” said Stagg, ‘‘ we'll have her in 
here to recite something.” 

**T only wish we could!” said Mary. 
‘It is quite dreadful when geniuses get 
so great that they won’t ‘go ’—like the 
clocks with the most chimes. It’s all 
there, but you can’t have it.” 

‘*How these people stare at us! 
laughed Stagg, in a whisper ; meaning 
the other passengers, who, however 
briskly they moved in going by the 
young couple, cast admiring glances in 
their direction. 

Mary hardly heard, because she cared 
so little to perceive outside existences. 
She loved Preston with a love that 
would last steadily through fifty years, 
and be ready to retrace its steps on the 
day of the golden wedding. 

‘There goes Reeva!” cried Miss 
Anderson, who had a colossal admiration 
for artists of all sorts, and rather pre- 
ferred the higher walks of the drama to 
other art. It was impossible to be cool 
when Reeva was within sight, unless 
you were a clod. They all looked to 
the windows, and wondered what acci- 
dent had made the actress so late for 
her car, or, indeed, visible at all to the 
public. 

‘‘Here’s the explanation!” Mrs. 
Stagg cried, in a high musical key, a 
headline in the morning paper having 
aught her eye: 


” 


«6A TWENTY-THOUSAN D-DOL- 
LAR NECKLACE GONE! 

‘ MADEMOISELLE LENA REEVA’s CHOIC- 
EST SET OF JEWELS STOLEN FROM 
HER Boupotrr BY A CLEVER THIEF, 
WHO HAD DISCOVERED THE WORK- 
INGS OF A SECRET DRAWER! THE 
STAR PROSTRATED BY THE DiIs- 
COVERY !’” 


Stagg laughed quietly, throwing him- 
self back in his chair, and crossing his 
legs in the lazy position suitable to 
railroad travel. 








~~~ 
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«They say those things are got up 
for advertisement,” he remarked. 

‘<7 don’t believe Reeva would ever 
stoop to anything so contemptible,” ex- 
postulated Miss Anderson, with a sort 
of good-tempered anger, which you felt 
might be leonine at short notice. ‘I 
believe she lost the necklace by theft, 
precisely as the paper says. Poor child ! 
I’ve half a mind to see her on the way, 
and offer her my sympathy.” 

Preston Stagg’s mother was looking 
at him surreptitiously. She was asking 
herself how much he knew about a let- 
ter which she had written to Lena Reeva. 
She congratulated herself once more 
upon the lucky event of Mary Morely’s 
having won her son’s heart ; for she felt 
that even her distant communication 
with a person who ventured to be an 
actress was a degrading penance for all 
her sins. he idea of a closer connec- 
tion with the stage was maddening. 

Stagg had his own thoughts. He was 
rehearsing a scene with great vividness ; 
one in which he had shone brilliantly a 
very short time before—in fact, the day 
before. 

Ile saw himself entering Lena Reeva’s 
reception-hall at an hour when she was 
due at the theatre. If he wanted to 
accomplish anything, however question- 
able in its morality, he always had a 
pernicious, righteous-seeming ease of 
opportunity to carry him to success in 
the matter. 

lis argument with the man-servant 
at the door (a substitute for the mere 
mortal who could not retain his senses 
when knocked violently on the head) 
turned out to be sufficient. Stagg 
had made a plausible excuse for urging 
Lena’s mother to have a few words 
with him. She was at best a rather 
plebeian appendage to the household ; 
and the man-servant arguing that, 
since she was tolerated there at all, 
she ought occasionally to be of use, de- 
cided to admit the visitor, and to call 
Madame Reeva. Stagg walked deliber- 
ately into the boudoir, while he was 
ostensibly waiting for her to appear. 
Quickly, but with so light a touch that 
it looked nonchalant, he tapped at the 
secret springs of the richly-carved cab- 
Inet, whose workings Lena had shown 
him. ‘The door to its jewel-shelves flew 





open. He took out from its place of 
concealment the great necklace, with its 
seemingly conscious pendant diamond. 
Then, stepping noiselessly back into the 
reception-hall, he endeavored to escape 
from the place undiscovered. But be- 
fore he could do so a sudden cry caused 
him to look back, and he turned and 
gazed calmly towards the doorway of the 
boudoir, where Lena Reeva was standing 
with her hand pressed against her heart. 
She did not advance, and he did not 
greet her; for it seemed to both of them 
that they had rushed together passion- 
ately in the long glance which they 
exchanged, though he was outwardly 
so calm and she so pale and silent. 

At this moment Lena’s mother entered 
from another door and, without observ- 
ing her daughter, came towards Stagg. 


She told him that Lena was ill; had 
been obliged to stay away from the 


theatre for almost the first time in her 
career. Lena could see no one, volubly 
explained Madame Reeva; absolutely 
no one. 

And still he beheld Lena gazing at 
him immovably, in agony of mind, as 
he could discern, but with no effort 
to detain him. He smiled politely to 
Madame Reeva, bowed to Lena with a 
defiant stare, and hurried away. 

The train had started while Stagg was 
enjoying these reminiscences, and he 
had the matter out of the way, men- 
tally, by the time the city limits were 
passed, with their shadowing arches and 
embankments. 

It was a very beautiful June day, and 
every one was basking in it. ‘The view 
was charming all along; the air actually 
‘arefied the interior of the train, usually 
a suffocating prison in the heart of the 
landscape ; the sky was a fine play- 
ground for merry white clouds. Some- 
thing in the country loveliness before 
him made Stagg ask himself whether it 
had been worth while to take the neck- 
lace. 

He entered into a lively conversation 
with Mary, until her aunt officiously 
insisted upon her glancing through the 
latest good novel. Stagg caught up the 
daily paper. 

He had taken the necklace, he again 
reflected, because he thought it might 
give him a hold upon Lena, the only 
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woman he loved. He did not care 
what kind of a hold he got, as long as 
he secured one. It is extremely un- 
pleasant for a man to realize that the 
woman he loves is as free of his control 
as air. But, also (he smiled to himself), 
there had been ** fun ” in doing such a 
risky thing. Besides, there was more 
fate in the occurrence (he was arguing 
forcibly with himself, all at once) than 
chance. Lena had shown him the 
secret springs of the cabinet, with a 
haste and earnestness as breathless as if 
she had been hypnotized by destiny. 
He had no purpose of stealing the jewels 
permanently. Ile did not intend to 
keep them longer than was necessary. 
But if there had been a reason for 
keeping them, he declared to his con- 
science that nothing in the nature of a 
moral seruple would have prevented him 
from doing so. Ile had long decided 
that there was no crime possible in 
action, unless it brought a result of 
tragedy ; and he did not consider a 
matter of jewels capable of tragedy. 
Moreover, he belonged to the privileged 
class. We all know what a scion of 
royalty can do, with popular distine- 
tion, where your day-laborer would 
be scathingly disciplined; and Stagg 
modestly claimed at least a share of 
that immunity which is given to most 
gentlemen at the top of the ladder. 

He glanced from the résumé of 
murders and divorces along the printed 
page, to the delicate views which moved 
in constant exchange outside the train. 
By this time Lena had probably realized 
that it was he who had taken the 
diamonds, He had never known her 
to be so obtuse as she would have been 
in concluding that his appearance at 
her apartments on the evening of the 
theft was only a remarkable coincidence. 
Stagg’s lips grew gentle, and his eyes 
wistful. Ile was saying to himself that 
he could never have anything to fear 
from Lena. She would let him off, even 
if she had seen him at the cabinet. He 
recalled her face, her whole attitude, as 
distinctly as if they were things of the 
instant in which he was now breathing ; 
and he admitted to himself that the 
horror of her look, the pallor of her 
matchless face, indicated that she had 
discovered him in the act of theft. He 


longed to explain to her how it had all 
happened. But even should no explana- 
tion be given her, he could imagine 
Lena’s meeting him a thousand times 
without betraying the least sign—now 
that the first shock was over—that she 
had caught him playing with fire. 
Women could be as mysterious as the 
Druids, if you only gave them condi- 
tions enough under which to act. 

Ife langhed quietly as he came to the 
end of his meditations. Then, speak- 
ing aloud, he threw a softly accentuated 
question over to Mary about the dubious 
astonishment of her young ponies, which 
were by this hour tossing on the water, 
by steamboat, somewhere along the way 
to Bar Harbor. After this he leaned 
close to her, and whispered that she 
would always be able to guide him by the 
slightest touch, as great horse-tamers 
control even refractory steeds with a 
force scarcely realized in its subtlety. 

Mary tried to make him think that 
she would take care to govern him in- 
stead of being governed on her side; 
she but hardly succeeded. 

As they flew on, two gentlemen came 
through the drawing-room car in which 
the little party was ensconced. One of 
them dallied av a respectful distance 
behind the other. Mary could not but 
notice how the gentleman in advance 
scrutinized her beloved Preston, while 
he himself happened to be slow in rais- 
ing his eyes. When he did raise them, 
and saw the man nearest him, he bowed, 
stood up at once, and said : 

‘* Prince Féderof! So you are with 
us, too ?” 

‘*T have that honor,” said the prince. 
Ile bowed to Mrs. Stagg, who looked up 
with the slow movement of socicty’s 
agonized surprise. She had met him 
in society years before. 

In another breath they were all talk- 
ing buoyantly. Féderof’s attendant, or 
whatever else he might be, now with- 
drew into the shadows of the swing- 
door, near the end of the car. 

“Ah, yes!” the prince said after a 
time, in answer to a question. ‘* Made- 
moiselle Reeva is going to the White 
Mountains, then to Canada and_ the 
Falls of Niagara.” He gave a piercing 
glance into Stagg’s eyes. ‘I am the 
happiest man in the world,” he eX- 
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claimed, with a contented smile. ‘‘She 
has promised to marry me.” 

They all congratulated him. 

Stagg declared : 

“You are the happiest man but one. 
7 am engaged to Miss Morely, and I can 
have no other opinion as to my pre- 
eminence.” What else could he have 
said ? 

Prince Féderof bent a long gaze upon 
Mary. 

“You are engaged to this man ?” 
he asked, as though incredulous. 

“If I were not, I should cry my 
eyes out!” she laughed. She forgave 
the brusqueness of his manner, because 
of the abundance of her delight. 

Féderof rose and bowed without 
further speech, and went away.  Ilis 
surliness towards Preston was the first 
distress in Mary’s new life. 

‘‘ Is the prince worthy of being Reeva’s 
husband ? ’asked Miss Anderson of Stagg. 

His mother leaned gracefully forward 
to answer in her son’s stead. She felt 
sure that he would never cease to adore 
the actress, and she may have wished to 
spare him the anguish of sneering at 
the one person for whom he had shown 
honest enthusiasm ; she may even, her- 
self, have taken a sudden loathing for 
the perpetual social lie which seems to 
be the only thing that will do when- 
ever evil in society has been done. 

“They say the Russian has openly 
paid court to her for years,” she ex- 
plained. ‘For my part, I think two 
charming people will be rendered doubly 
agreeable when they are man and wife.” 

“Why,” said Stagg, who was so used 
to subterfuge that his mother’s chance 
tenderness was thrown away, and who 
really felt relief in saying precisely what 
he did not think, ‘‘you know he is 
received in society, and she is not. I 
am sure he is good enough even fora 
Guelph, which Victoria has made a 
high criterion, hasn’t she ?” There was 
a gray look around his eyes, but he 
smiled with them. 

“T had always supposed,” responded 
Miss Anderson, in the deliberate, radi- 
antly good-natured way in which she 
allowed herself to scoff, ‘* that a Russian 
prince was to be admired, not loved. I 
. not desire to know the Reeva, after 
all, 
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The train travelled on and on, giving 
its passengers, now and then, bright 
glimpses of the sea. The magazines had 
to be wrung of their last joke and illus- 
tration, and lunch had to be cheerfully 
endured. And still Mary could say that 
Preston was deliciously entertaining. 
However, she naturally began to devote 
some attention to Mrs. Stagg. She 
constantly made a study of the elder 
woman’s enchanting bearing, and was 
now going over her elegance of good 
looks, as they talked together, with rosy, 
sparkling approval. 

Preston lifted his eyes and saw that 
the train was gliding through a piece of 
woodland, where many of the trees were 
dead or withered. The sky, from being 
sunlit, had grown dim, and the clouds 
dark, and the trees stood out against 
this melancholy background with an 
effect of delicate, dusky crape. Stagg 
was very still as he looked, and if Mary 
had spoken to him then, he would have 
shuddered, in spite of his skill of self- 
control. He felt lonely. A man is lonely 
who regards his kind as strangers to his 
heart. 

Farther along he saw the tall chimney 
of a big, sprawling factory, which sent 
up a heavy plume of dark smoke, like a 
colossal torch from which the flame had 
just expired. ‘lhe sombre drift of it 
came blowing and curling directly to- 
ward him, as he sank, for a brief space, 
into the depths of despair. The evil we 
have done is so real and so vindictive, 
that it embraces us suffocatingly when 
all our fortune is against us, and takes 
us unawares with the taunt: ‘‘So you 
valled me an illusion ?” 

Stagg caught sight of the ugliness 
of his selfish and unprincipled career, 
and the retrospect shook him to the 
core. Yet in the next instant he almost 
gayly laid the blame of his self-con- 
demnation at the door of Lena’s cruel 
frivolity in engaging herself to Féderof. 
This had put the whole world out of 
tune ; that was all. 

In Lena Reeva’s private car a serious 
discussion was going on, which looked 
like ordinary conversation. ‘The actress 
was angry, unhappy, gentle, queenly. 
Kéderof was fierce, polite, persistent, 
irreproachable. He said that it was due 
to the laws of order that Stagg should 
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be arrested for the theft of the necklace. 
Lena replied that the laws of order left 
a great deal undone, and she would like 
to let them leave undone this special 
matter of Stagg’s arrest. 

‘Why ?” asked the prince. 

** Because I would not effect the 
destruction of the worst criminal in 
the world,” said Lena, looking away 
from him as if to show the clear-cut 
beauty of her profile. ‘‘Ile had some 
odd fancy—one must amuse one’s self 
—in taking my jewels. Do you not 
know that the Staggs are very wealthy ? 
Come, dear friend, let us avoid doing 
the servile work of a foreign country ; 
let us take advantage of our advan- 
tages.” 

‘‘It is only that there’s something 
uncanny in permitting a knave to go 
free anywhere,” Féderof asserted. 

“Why not say everywhere?” was 
Lena’s response. 

Ile looked up from his fingers, which 
he was interlacing, quickly. 

‘Do not let us end by arresting the 
principal part of my audiences,” she 
went on. ‘* Free knaves have brought 
me money, fame, pride.” An amused 
expression in her eyes gave Féderof to 
understand that even he was not, in her 
opinion, wholly exempt from that un- 
lucky term, a knave going free. 

‘* My child,” he answered, with ador- 
ing earnestness, ‘‘if you had the man- 
agement of the world’s economy for a 
week—well, you would soon ask me for 
my advice. ‘ake it now. At New 
London (since you would not give your 
consent either at Bridgeport or New 
Haven) the warrant shall be served on 
the scapegrace. I will see him locked 
up in New York and rejoin you to-mor- 
row. I took the precaution of bringing 
a second warrant, which is valid for Con- 
necticut.” 

Lena laughed, tossing her head with 
slow movement not too condemnatory. 
She called to her mother in affectionate 
words, and expressed thankfulness at 
coming close to the sea, and rejoiced 
that sunlight cheered the outlook once 
more. ‘Then she turned upon the prince. 

‘*] forbid his arrest !” she eried, in 
a low tone. 

** Do you love him ?” he asked, in a 
short, smothered exclamation, 





“I do not love any one. You know 
that well.” 

‘* And is the young girl to be sacri- 
ficed to a criminal ?” 

‘* He is such a good actor, that she 
will never find her sacrifice out.” 

Féderof’s attendant, the officer of the 
law, stepped up to them. 

“We are getting into New London,” 
he announced. 

“How dare you approach a lady!” 
Lena demanded, furiously, scowling 
upon the fellow so suddenly and in- 
tensely that he shrank back as if she 
had sprung at him. But she sat quietly 
in her chair, and when the station was 
reached, rose with her marvellous ease 
and sweet grace, and asked her mother 
to come with the prince and herself for 
a promenade on the platform. 

Mary and Preston were already out 
in the fresh, salty air ; and as Lena and 
the prince walked slowly back and forth, 
Kéderof talked rapidly in a murmur, 
and Lena shook her head in silence, her 
face pathetically pale and quiet. 

Stagg did not venture to gaze at the 
actress, but Mary took a long view of 
her. 

** T never saw,” she said, ‘* any woman 
so beautiful and so interesting at the 
same time. She looks much younger 
than she does on the stage.” 

** She is very young,” Stagg remarked. 

**The prince is handsome, too. But 
he is not worthy to speak with her so 
eagerly,” Mary went on. ‘See how 
kind and sad her expression is !” 

‘* She is very noble,” Stagg again con- 
fessed, solemnly. 

Kéderof spoke aside, for an instant, 
with his disguised officer, who was look- 
ing curiously at Stagg. 

It seemed to Stagg, and even to Mary, 
who had been startled by his changed 
tone of voice, that a terrible thing was 
about to happen. Of course that was 
mere imagination, the young man said 
to himself. Féderof was only giving 
some order to his valet; and Lenas 
pallor came from injured vanity, not 
from a dread like his that something 
terrible was upon them. 

“Oh, what vigor this sea breeze has 
in it!” he exclaimed. ‘* It seems to 
make life a different affair!” 

As he laughed, looking off at the 
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radiant, azure river-mouth, and up at 
the sky, his thoughts were jostled by 
cries and a crashing sound, and, fac- 
ing about, he and Mary, who had hap- 
pened to pause at one end of the station, 
beheld rushing towards the track and 
towards the ferry-dock, a runaway pair 
of horses, attached to a light team with- 
out a driver. On the back seat was a 
woman, clutching a child. 

Along the street men were standing, 
inactive. 

“My God, they will be killed! It is 
too bad !” Those who were near Stagg 
heard him groan. - He was gone. 
Where ? A man was struggling at the 
horses’ throats. Where was Stagg ? 

His mother and Miss Anderson hur- 
ried to Mary’s side and asked for him ; 
and she asked them if they could tell 
her ! 

A moment more, 
brought slowly from the centre of the 
stone-paved street, by a group of solemn 
men. ‘The crowd gathered about the 
place on the platform of the station 
where the body was laid, and the train 
now moved funereally away, hesitating 
slightly, but going, as life goes on. 

At the body’s head was a physician, 
who had been found in the crowd. 
Beside the body’s heart knelt Mary ; at 
its feet knelt Stagg’s mother. All 
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were waiting for a sign of returning 
consciousness. 

Finally Stagg’s breath responded to 
the restoratives given him, and his eyes 
opened. They met Lena Reeva’s, whose 
sobs Miss Anderson tried to hush. 

Stagg moved. He fumbled at his 
breast, and drew out the necklace from 
an inner pocket. For a second it flashed 
upon the sight of the hundred gazers, 
as he held it up. 

** You had worn it, Lena!” he cried, 
slowly and distinctly ; and then stiffened 
back in a death-throe. 

‘*Oh, my love, have you no word for 
me ?” moaned Mary. 

Stagg opened his eyes again, and tried 
to reach her cheek with his hand. But 
his body played him false, and he could 
no longer move. 

Then his earthly existence ended 
with that ery which is uttered by the 
highest and the lowest human nature 
when disaster crushes the heart as the 
earth is crushed by our careless feet : 

“* My God, forgive me!” 

Had his soul spoken ? 
lips were quite dead. 

‘God have mercy on his soul!” the 
woman whom he had saved was praying 
aloud. 


Surely his 
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ANNY KIMBER- 

LY sat down in 

a dark corner 

of the cool room 

to have it out 

with her con- 

science. She was 

conscious of 

having neglected 

him recently, 
and, as a rational, educated girl of the 
nineteenth century, knew she ought not 
to push the discourtesy too far.  Be- 
sides, she did not wholly dislike such an 
interview. Her conscience was well- 
bred, being a part of her. [le was never 
obtrusive; he did not browbeat ; he 
was sympathetic, and never set up mere 
authority or tradition against her. He 
was acute and he was fair, so that she 
rather enjoyed arguing a case with him. 
One or two of her friends, to whom she 
had described famous battles with him, 
and recited the arguments on each side, 
wished they could have such another, 
but they were not clever enough. <A 
conscience is what he is made, and while 
Fanny admired the chivalrous way in 
which her own refused to take advantage 
of any little slip, she was also proud of 
him as a part of herself, and rejoiced 
when she beat him in argument, which 
happened oftener than it might have 
done had she not been the final judge 
of the contest. But something must be 
conceded to a woman, as she often told 
him. 

Now, being settled to her liking, she 
invited conscience to bring forward his 
complaint. 

**Clarence Parkhurst,” suggested 
conscience. 

‘** It isn’t my fault if he finds he likes 
me better than Kitty Alderson.” 

“Ile wouldn’t if you had not gone 
out of your way to make him.” 

‘That is not polite, but a conscience 
is always rude. I suppose it is because 
it is snubbed go often.” 

“* We have not the manner of society, 
I know, but we only come at odd times 
on sufferance, like poor relations.” 
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“fam sure T am always glad to talk 
to you,” interpolated Fs nny politely, as 
conscience made a pause. 

‘You are very kind. But one of the 
things we are all obliged to do is to 
bring our owners back to the subject. 
You have no idea how they stray away 
from it. Now, as to Clarence Park- 
hurst, isn’t the fact that you would 
rather not talk of him a little sus- 
picious ?” 

** You know I always fence with you 
at first. It is only a part of the game.” 

“Yes, a game,” her conscience re- 
plied, and she could almost see him 
bristle up in the dusk before her. 
** You try to make it all a game ; with 
me, with that poor fellow you are lead- 
ing into a fool’s paradise, and with that 
nice girl he has loved half his life. 
Suppose she isn’t as brilliant as you—I 
suspect she would make him happier.” 

**No doubt, but that isn’t the ques- 
tion. You do not seem so wise as 
usual to-day, my dear conscience, and 
I will help you a little against myself. 
I don’t want to marry the man. I want 
to amuse myself and him. When he is 
with me he is stimulated. Ilis brain 
never acts for her as it does for me. 
With me he thinks his best thoughts 
and says his best things. Ie is a higher 
creature just so long as I help make him 
so. Now your point, which you are not 
clever enough to make as you should, is 
that I am only a poacher; that this 
other girl has rights, and that I am dis- 
regarding them. That is your ground 
of attack—quite moral, you see, and on 
good old familiar lines that are espe- 
cially useful because, in spite of our- 
selves, education and inheritance come 
in to back you. I don’t think you call 
find a better fighting ground than that.” 

‘You are rather a clever creature, 
said conscience, “for that is a goo 
point, and it is sharp-witted in you to 
bring it up, because it looks sufficient 
and diverts attention. It would pass 
with any one but your conscience. But 
your real blame is that you are falling 
away from your own standard. You 

































































will see it if I tell you a story from the 
psychological side. First, then, the ele- 
ments of the situation. Clarence and 
Kitty engaged to be married; you a 
friend of hers, but not knowing him, 
because he had been away for years, first 
at college and afterwards in Europe. 
Kitty the grown-up image of what she 
was when you first saw her, a pretty, 
good-tempered girl, whom everybody 
liked. You, what is called intellectual, 
accomplished, and all that—no need to 
describe you now, you shall get some 
of your real traits later. Then there 
was Clarence, who is the cause of all the 
trouble. His having money has been 
the ruin of him. In college and while 
drifting about Europe he had always a 
vague notion that some day he should 
make himself known by writing. Then 
he came back, and took up the old life 
with the Aldersons. What a handsome 
fellow he is, and what a fascinating 
talker when he is in the mood! He was 
like one of the family, just as he had 
been for years. Of course he and Kitty 
were going to be married some day, but 
neither of them seemed to be in any 
hurry. Sensible, modern young people 
both, and yet Kitty would have shown 
plenty of ardor if he had given the lead. 
There is fire under that rather frivolous 
surface. 

‘“Then you came on the scene. You 
are a queenly sort of creature, you know, 
and when you walked into the room in 
that pink gown that looked so simple 
and was such a triumph of art, you 
pleased his taste and excited his curios- 
ity at once. I don’t believe you ever 
made a stronger impression at first sight, 
and you are clever enough to lose noth- 
ing when a man talks to you. Day 
after day you saw more of him up there 
in the mountains, where a day counts 
for a month of ordinary acquaintance. 
Before long he seemed to know you as 
well as he knew Kitty after all those 
years, but he was not really making love 
to you then. That came after what 
you all call ‘the adventure.’ It was 
a pretty poor thing for an adventure ; 
but it made a great change among you 
three people. When you and Kitty, 
climbing by yourselves far up the moun- 
tain, found him pinned down by a 
bowlder, helpless, but distinctly and 
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courteously anxious you should not be 
alarmed, a good deal of cloudy and un- 
certain sentiment was suddenly precipi- 
tated, and I think you all three saw 
more clearly than ever before the situa- 
tion into which you had blundered. He 
was the only cool-headed one there for 
a few minutes, for he had had plenty of 
time to find out that he was not much 
hurt, and that if that great rock could 
be lifted he would come out little the 
worse from what had been for a moment 
a deadly peril. The bowlder had given 
way suddenly as he tugged at it to help 
himself up, and had fallen partly on 
him and partly on another stone, so that 
he was held fast without being crushed. 
He knew this when you arrived, but 
it took time to make you and Kitty 
understand it. When that was done 
a rather curious scene followed. He 
was engaged to marry Kitty ; he was 
far advanced in flirtation with you. 
Kitty was really in love with him all the 
while, and in the shock of this advent- 
ure you realized tnat you were some- 
what in love with him yourself. The 
curious part was that in the clairvoy- 
ance of a crisis like this each of you 
perceived the relations of the other two. 
It was playing with the cards on the 
table, and yet not one of you made a 
sign. He made you go away a little so 
that you might be safe if the rock should 
move again, and then he explained what 
was to be done. Kitty was to stay with 
him, and you were to go for help. He 
told you how many men must come, and 
where you could find them. He had to 
reassure Kitty again and again, but you 
had looked at the stone for yourself, and 
he saw you understood. She was no 
helpless creature, either. If you had 
not been there she would have done 
quite as well, but because you were, and 
had brains and coolness, she could afford 
a little more sentiment. You despised 
her for it, and there was one look ex- 
changed between you and him which 
told each that the other understood. 
It conveyed more than either meant it 
should, for it was a flash of mutual con- 
fidence possible only under strange con- 
ditions and intense excitement. And 
you both scorned Kitty for not seeing 
and understanding it even while you con- 
gratulated yourselves that she did not 
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Perhaps she did. You have sometimes 
thought so since that day. But every- 
thing went on as if it had never hap- 
pened. You went and found the men 
who were wanted, and Kitty stayed and 

made him comfortable—each after her 
kind, and perhaps one deserved no 
more credit than the other. Either one 
was in love with him from that moment, 
and as for him, he would have married 
you both that day if he had been a 
Turk, and you both knew it. 

‘Tt was just the same while he was 
recovering from his hurts. Kitty was 
to be his wife some day, that was 
understood ; and she fetched and 
ried and looked out for his comfort, and 
amused him, too, for Kitty is no fool. 
She has tact, at any rate. She never 
pushed her attention far enough to bore 
him. She made him feel that it was 
happiness for her to make his life agree- 
able. You were just as attentive in 
your own way. He liked to look at you, 
and liked to hear you talk. As you say 
yourself, you stimulate his brain. You 
appeal to him on the intellectual side, 
and you do it as a woman should. You 
are just as feminine as Kitty. Your 
talk is no more mannish than your 
dress. You are a fascinating woman. 
I tell you that as plainly as I tell you 
your faults. Your fault is that you 
used your fascinations on him. He has 
a poetic nature. He sees the beauty of 
things far beyond any power of accom- 
plishment, but he does not quite know 
that he will never attain them. There 
is a potential power in him that has 
never been trained and never will be. 
A thoroughly interesting man, but idle 

—a dreamer who will never create any- 
thing. He sees far enough inte things 
to have a passing sympathy with many 
kinds of minds. All sorts of people are 
pleased and conciliated by seeing how 
well he understands their moods or way 
of thought. Such a man thrown into 
close intercourse with you and with 
Kitty knows that his highest moments 
are those passed in your company, but 
he is not accustomed to think steadily 
on the high plane. His real affiliation 
is with Kitty, who does not force him 
to effort, but gently titillates his fancy, 
and venerates him in a way that is 
impossible to you. He will be happier 





with her than with you when it comes 
to a contract for life.” 

‘**T dare say,” said Fanny ; “ but don’t 
you see that you have merely taken my 
suggestion and made me out a poacher ? 
It was hardly worth while to spend so 
much time for that.” 

** No, the poaching is only incidental. 
[ have set all this in order so as to make 
you see that you are falling away from 
your own standard. That is the use of 
a conscience with such a creature as you. 
Pride and habit and half a dozen other 
things keep you from vulgar faults, and 
it is a vulgar fault to take away another 
girl’s love r—when the two really love— 
for amusement, or anything else except 
being more in love with him yourself. 
As to that, I doubt if even conscience 
has anything to say; at least, he will 
not be heard. 

‘“*No; what I blame you for is that, 
knowing the man and yourself, you do 
not let him alone. You can divert him 
from Kitty. If you do, you must marry 
him. You would not be dishonorable 
enough to lead him on to that point and 
then throw him over. Suppose you 
marry him! You have force and am- 
bition ; he has neither. You will fret 
your life out in spurring him on, and 
he will resent it, and dream every day 
of what he will do to-morrow or next 
week or next year. You cannot change 
your nature if you will, and you would 
not if you could. You may sink to 
what seems to you a lower level, but he 
will not rise to that on which you have 
always lived. You will lessen yourself 
without making him an atom greater. 
The whole truth is, you are meant for 
another man, or for none, as it may be, 
and he is meant for Kitty. They can 
live together a life that is almost idyllic. 
They can be happy as few people 
are. 

‘*Then you forbid the banns because 
Clarence and I have not such an affinity 

as cannot be found in one pair in a 
thousand ?” 

**No; on the safe ground of nodblesse 
oblige. Being what you are, you must 
live accordingly. It is the penalty of 
knowledge or character or talent to come 
under rules that have no existence for 
the herd. With the privileges of rank 
come its obligations, and it makes no 




















difference whether the rank be of name 
or of nature or of learning.” 

Whether conscience would have said 
more—being fond of lecturing when 


opportunity offered—will never be 
known, for at this moment the door was 
opened and Kitty Alderson walked in, 
humming in an aggravatingly cheerful 
way. Apparently she was not suffering 
from any fear of blighted affections in 
the near future. 

‘“Why, Fanny,” she said, ‘‘ what 
have you been doing here all this time ?” 
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“Thinking ; what have you ?” 

“Oh, I’ve been sitting in the shade 
with Clarence. Come out, and I will 
show you something.” 

** Worth seeing ?’ 

‘“* Yes, indeed !” 

They walked through the garden to 
the bench under the trees, and there 
Kitty pointed to a date scratched in 
the earth with the end of a cane. 
‘“That is when we are to be married,” 
she said. 

WILLIAM A. AYRES. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


PALE in the amber-flooded 


West, 


A hornéd moon dips low ; 

And soft through silver silences 
The rose-winds faintly blow. 

Yet still the hornéd moon shall lend 
A lance of lingering light, 

To cross the wind, to cross the dusk, 
And give my love good-night. 


The long lake, rippling through its reeds, 
Hath lilies all ablow ; 
At fall of dew each sleepy flower 
Folds up her leaves of snow. 
Yet one fair lily-bud shall wake, 
To smile all virgin-white, 
Across the dark, across the dew, 
And give my love good-night. 


The light may fail, the lily fade, 
The lightning’s lurid glow 

Flame in the sky—the rose-winds rise 
To storms that rudely blow. 

Yet constant still, as rose to June, 
This heart shall take delight, 

Across the dark, across the world, 
‘lo give my love good-night. 
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HE great ceme- 
tery of Green- 
wood was rich 
with melan- 
choly charm, 
below an al- 
most cloud- 
less heaven 
of latter May. 
All day long 
soft yet ample 
breezes had 
been roaming 
through the 
verdurous al- 
leys and paths 
of this most 
beautiful 
burial - place, 
with murmurs like those of invisible 
spirits mourning for the lives they had 
left behind them. The air was heavy 
with odor from blossoming trees and 
from the countless clusters of flowers 
that gleamed beneath the many tomb- 
stones. 

And yet, for all the beauty and bril- 
liance of the day, it had been one of 
many funerals. Almost from early morn- 
ing till now, past four o’clock, the bell at 
the big granite gateway had incessantly 
tolled. ‘l'rain after train of carriages had 
followed hearse after hearse. 

It chanced, an hour or so past noon, 
that two funerals came to bury their dead 
in two plots divided from each other by 
one of the many ordinary roadways. This 
circumstance caused a clash and confu- 
sion of the two sets of carriages, though 
each was slight in number, and tne as- 
semblage that grouped about either vrave 
was small. In one of these assemblages 
the chief mourner was a woman. She 
stood close to the brink of the grave 
while the coffin was being lowered into 
it, and remained thus, with demeanor 
placid and teariess, until the sods 
were laid upon the mound and the 
floral emblems were finally placed 
there. 

In the other group, on the opposite 
side of the roadway, you could plainly 
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see that the chief mourner was a man. 
Ile, too, stood near the open grave until 
the last exequial rite was ended. Nearly 
at the same time each gathering dis- 
persed. And meanwhile, quite unno- 
ticed by every one save the two chief 
mourners themselves, a strangely dra- 
matic thing had occurred. 

The woman (whose age could not 
have been much past thirty, and whose 
clear-cut face was full both of  refine- 
ment and charm) had chanced, during 
the solemn ceremony of interment, to 
cast her eyes in the direction of the 
other funeral throng. She started, bit 
her lip, and the color swept rosily into 
her pale cheeks. ‘Then she bowed her 
head a little, the action being wholly 
natural in such a place and at sucha 
time. No one had noticed the quick, 
recognizing dilation of her look, or the 
facial change that followed it. No 
one, that is, except the chief mourner 
of the funeral so short a space away. 
But if this were true, his grave and 
somewhat rugged visage (that of a man 
who had plainly passed his fortieth year) 
did not betray one telltale sign. — Possi- 
bly his pallor may have whitened a little; 
possibly his close-joined lips may have 
grown a trifle tenser in their curve. 
But if so, not a single watcher could 
have borne witness to these covert and 
furtive facts. 

Presently both gatherings had melted 
quite away. Scarcely a stone-throw from 
one another gleamed the two new-made 
graves, each pale-mantled in flowers. 

The bland May sun dropped slowly 
down the limpid sky. The wander- 
ing breezes, with scents of lilacs and hy- 
acinths in their breath, grew slightly 
chillier, and hence more exhilarant, 
more refreshing. From many a bough 
and shrub rang the silvery allegros and 
staccatos of birds. Death lay below, but 
life bloomed and gleamed above. ‘To 
some souls this conjunction of spring 
with the distinct if veiled solemnity of 
decay might have proved unutterably 
mocking. ‘lo others it would have 
teemed with bounteous resurrectional 































































promise, with holiest hopeful symbol- 
ism. 

This part of the immense cemetery 
had remained without a trace of any 
living presence for more than an hour 
after the departure of the two funerals 
that so oddly and even awkwardly 
had blended their respective corféges. 
But at length a dark-robed figure moved 
toward one of the plots, entering it and 
stationing itself beside the same grave 
near which it had lately stood while 
dull clods fell on the lowered coffin, now 
deep-hidden beneath so picturesque and 
fragrant a coverlet. This new-comer 
was the feminine mourner, and when 
she had once again paused at the grave 
of her dead she looked about her with a 
sudden glance, grieved, wistful, and pit- 
eous. 





“‘T wonder if he will come back,” 
she faintly whispered. ‘‘ I wonder—I 
wonder.” 


She stayed there, quite still, for a long 
time. Then the sound of a step reached 
her ears. In a few more minutes the 
man who had been a mourner beside the 
other grave passed up along the road- 
way, and entered by its little iron gate 
the plot in which she stood. 

** Ellinor,” he said. 

** Austin,” was her low reply. 

“How terribly strange this has all 
been !” 

She bowed her head. He could not 
see how the dark eyes were flaming from 
her marble face. 

** Terribly strange, as you say. ‘This 
grave at which I saw you standing—was 
ita woman’s grave ?” 

“Yes; my wife’s. After losing you 
I found her. For seven years she was 
my consolation. Not that I ever pas- 
sionately loved her, Ellinor. But she 
helped me in wondrous way to bear a 
certain frightful bereavement.” 

Silence followed his words, if the 
arollings from feathered throats and the 
murmurs of wandering breezes could 
indeed be called a silence. 

“And you, Ellinor?” he pursued. 
“This grave beside which I saw you 
stand—_”” 

‘* Was my husband’s.” She raised her 
head, and their eyes met. ‘I don’t 
know what I should have done but for 
his love and help. I never loved him, 
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and he knew it. But I proved his faith- 
ful wife for six years, and that was all he 
asked me to be.” 

Again silence. Then Austin said, 
quite softly : ‘‘ Of course you met him 
here. I met her hundreds of miles away. 
But her family owned yonder plot ; you 
see, there are other graves in it.” 

‘** Yes,” she replied, sweeping her gaze 
toward the white, glimmering mound 
opposite. 

After a pause he said : ‘* You came 
back. Was it because you had seen 
me ?” 

She made no response, drooping her 
head once more. 

‘* Tt was because of you, Ellinor,” he 
pursued, ‘* that / returned. I fancied | 
might find you here. I saw a certain 
carriage waiting outside the cemetery as 
I reéntered it. I—I told myself that it 
might be yours.” 

** Doubtless it was mine,” 
faintly. 

** What a meeting, Ellinor!” he went 
on, after a still longer pause. ‘* What 
an infinitely strange meeting ! For that 
parting long ago we were both to blame. 
You admit, do you not, that we were 
both to blame ? ” 

She was struggling with 
tears now, as she answered him : 
we were both to blame.” 

** We separated. We both sought, as 
time passed on, what aid, surcease, 
alleviation, life could give us. But I, 
for my own part, could never forget! 
And you, Ellinor, for your part—could 
you forget ?” 

“.” 

He stretched out his hand and took 
hers, very tenderly, very graciously. 
She did not repulse him, though for a 
moment her mood seemed to waver be- 
tween repulsion and compliance. 

‘**T have so much to tell you,” he went 
on. ‘A few days ago I was far away 
from here. I brought her body to this 
graveyard of Greenwood because it was 
her dying request that I should do so. 
I did not know, Ellinor, if you were 
living or dead. And to meet you like 
this !” 

She gently echoed his words, not in 
anger, not in rebuff, only in a sort of 
dreamy ecstasy: ‘*'To meet you like 
this !” 


she said, 


rebellious 
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** Ellinor, my first, last, inalienable 
love !” 

“Austin, hush!” she shuddered. 
“ Think—think of them!” And with 
a gesture sweetly wild, she reminded 
him of those two fresh flower-mantled 
graves. 

** Perhaps they are thinking of us 
now, somewhere,” he said, with throbs 
of passion and entreaty in his under- 
tone. ‘* And perhaps they are glad, 


both of them! Who knows ? ” 
* 


* * * * 
A little later, while the birds yet sang, 
and the western skies lifted yellowing 





clouds toward the descendent splendors 
of the sun, and all nature told of how 
this May day that had lived so lovely 
would die in stately beauty, two dark 
figures moved, side by side, on toward 
the gate of the cemetery, between the 
innumerable white-glimmering tombs. 
Marvellous, after years of disunion, 
had been the re-meeting of these two. 
Life had disjoined them; death had 
brought them together. What if life 
should seal for them a second union, 
which death in turn was alone destined 
to dissolve ? 
EpGar FAawcert. 
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BuivueE sky above, blue sea below ; 
And in the distance, glimmering, 

A single ship with sail of snow 
Flashes its silver wing. 


The little wife is glad at home, 
And to the baby at her knee 

She sings about the fields of foam— 
The meadows of the sea. 


She sees the ruddy sun go down, 
And hears the sea-winds hurry by 

Blowing the shadows o’er the town, 
And stars inte the sky. 


Then, in the deeper growing gloom, 
A sudden gleam of lurid light ; 
And loud above the surf’s dull boom 

The thunder shakes the night. 


Gray in the dawn, the sky and wave: 
High on the rocks a ship’s gray hull; 


And, watchful, o’er 
One solitary gull. 


her sailor’s grave 
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THE THIRST AND THE DRAUGHT. 


“The thirst which from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a draught divine !” 


PART I. 





OST extraor- 
dinary !” 

These words 

were uttered 

aloud by Mr. 

Black as he 

sat alone in 

his editorial 

office en- 

gaged in the 

laborious 

work of read- 
ing manuscript. He was a reserved 
man; indeed, he had to be, for noth- 
ing but his great self-possession and 
power of concentration could have en- 
abled him to get through with the 
duties of his position. With the aid of 
these, however, he did accomplish them 
thoroughly and systematically, and was 
always deliberate in his manner—rarely 
hurried and rarely excited. 

For this reason it was all the more 
remarkable that such an exclamation 
as the one recorded should have escaped 
him. His duties included such an end- 
less amount of boredom—for, though 
editor-in-chief, he passed on every manu- 
script himself—that the perusal of one 
which could have had such words ap- 
plied to it would have been cause for 
Immense gratulation to him, had it been 
the merit of the paper in his hand which 
had called forth such an expression. As 
a matter of fact, it was not this, but 
rather a very extraordinary coincidence. 

Mr. Black was possessed of a marvel- 
lous insight into the literary demands 
of his subscribers, and it was this in- 
sight which had swelled his list to its 
present size; and he knew perfectly 
well that the manuscript now in his 
hands would have to be refused, as he 
knew also that the one which he had 
laid down just before it must share the 
same fate. And yet to himself, person- 
ally, both of these manuscripts had 
been of deep and peculiar interest. 














The first was written in a woman’s 
hand, and was signed ‘‘ Ethel Ross,” 
and, in the note that had accompanied 
it, Miss Ethel Ross had given her ad- 
dress in a certain small and obscure 
town. This note, as well as the manu- 
script itself, had a certain naiveté about 
it which gave Mr. Black some insight 
into the writer. The freedom with 
which the note was written was of a 
piece with the freedom with which the 
manuscript was written, and Mr. Black 
felt pretty sure that both of them were 
under the protection of a nom de guerre. 
The young lady calling herself Miss 
Kthel Ross had taken him into her con- 
fidence in the amusing way in which a 
contributor so often confides in an un- 
known editor, forgetting that all the 
editor has to do, is to decide whether or 
not the manuscript submitted is suited 
to his wants. Mr. Black, however, was 
a very human-hearted editor, and he 
never objected to these confidences, 
and even did what he could to give a 
friendly word of response to the writers, 
independent of his judgment of the 
manuscript—a course which entailed a 
good deal of extra work upon him, 
which, however, he was willing to under- 
take. 

In this instance the writer had ac- 
knowledged the fact that this was her 
first manuscript, and had added that it 
would probably be her last! She had 
always heard, she went on to say, that 
everybody had one story in them, and, 
if that saying were true, this was her 
story. She had never thought of writ- 
ing for publication before, she said, but 
for certain reasons she had suddenly 
concluded to make the effort, and the 
accompanying manuscript was the re- 
sult. 

With data to go Mr. 
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Black, who was a keen student of hu- 
man nature, had seen the whole thing 
as plain as a picture before his eyes, 
even to the understanding of the “‘ cer- 
tain reasons.” He felt sure that the 
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need of money had been the reason—a 
motif for literary effort known to him 
all too well. There was no indication 
in either the letter or the manuscript of 
even the faintest stirring of the divine 
afflatus of literary creation. There was 
no hint of any desire for fame. It was 
distinctly, and he felt sure, honestly, 
owned, that the writer had emptied her- 
self in this story, and would be inca- 
pable of doing anything further. Of 
all the incentives to writing known to 
him, the need of money was the only 
one that fitted this case. And how 
powerful must that need have been to 
have caused a woman to write her 
heart out as this woman had done 
here ! 

The story, if it could be called a 
story, was absolutely without literary 
form, and so unfinished in style that no 
magazine could have ventured to print 
it. And yet there breathed through it 
such an exquisite soul of sweetness, 
such a spirit of refinement, purity, in- 
nocence, aspiration, and charm, that Mr. 
Black was tempted to ask her to re-cast 
the manuscript, leave out the poor at- 
tempt at plot, and let the subtle self- 
analysis appear in the form of entries in 
a journal, or letters, or something of that 
sort. ‘There were two reasons against 
this, though—one was, that he felt that 
the girl would have been incapable of 
doing what he wanted, and would sim- 
ply have made a mess of it; and the 
other was, that he positively shrank from 
exposing to public view the secrets of 
the heart of this young girl. For the 
keynote of this poor story of hers was 
the aspiration of a young, innocent, and 
ardent woman after love. What it de- 
scribed was the hardships of a lot 
keenly interpenetrated with pain, full 
of privation of body and soul, obscured 
by perplexities and difficulties on every 
side, and yet sweetened, illuminated, 
glorified, by the possibility of the attain- 
ment of the supreme good, which, to 
this being at least, was to be found only 
in love. Here -was a creature, if ever 
words painted truth, whose waiting 
heart was kept both strong and pure by 
the sanctification of that hope. The 
manuscript proved beyond a doubt that 
——— she could not write, she could 
ove | 









































Mr. Black had laid it down, with 
tenderness and regret, and had rather 
sadly gone about the task of writing 
her a note, to be sent with the returned 
manuscript. He had had to harden his 
heart to this sort of thing so often, that 
he did not flinch from the plain duty 
before him, and he would not lead this } 
girl to believe that she could ever write. 
What he felt like telling her was, that 
he found himself positively grateful to 
her for the self-revelation of so pure a 
heart and so strong a spirit. This, of 
course, he was not at liberty to express; 
but he said what he could to soften the 
blow to her, and he put the manuscript, 
which was beautifully written (on both 
sides of the paper, however,) and tied 
with a bit of blue ribbon, aside to be 
returned to the author. 

Then he took up the next manuscript, 
and, to his relief, found it to be in 
a man’s handwriting. It would help 
him, he hoped, to efface the impres- 
sion which its predecessor had made on 
him. ‘This strong and vigorous writing 
was unknown to him also, and Mr. 
Black began to read, with that stirring 
of possibilities which rises in the jaded 
mind of the editor at the sight of the 
work of a perfectly new contributor, 
and which ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred ends in disappointment. 

This case proved not to be the excep- 
tional one, for this manuscript pos- 
sessed the same faults of inexperience 
and lack of literary form as the last one. 
The letter that accompanied it furnished 
a further coincidence, in the facts that 
it acknowledged the use of a nom de 
guerre, and that the present was the 
first effort of the writer, who, for 
certain reasons, had been impelled to 
write this one story, and would probably 
never write another. ‘The motive, how- 
ever, in this case, must have been a dif- 
ferent one; for this man, who called 
himself Hugh Robertson, said that he 
didn’t think his story worth paying for 
(this made Mr. Black smile. Could it 
then be worth publishing ?), but he 
would like to have it come out in this 
magazine, because its circulation was 80 
large that, in that way, it would reach a 
great number of readers. 

And what, then, was the message for 
which this Hugh Robertson desired such 
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a wide audience ? Mr. Black read the 
manuscript attentively, and then, after 
a brief study of the man, as his charac- 
ter was indicated in his note and his 
handwriting, he constructed his theory 
of the ease. Here was a man, strong, 
able, successful, surrounded by condi- 
tions of prosperity and ease which flatly 
contradicted the case of Ethel 
and yet the key-note to this soul, too, 
was the all-powerful one of love. Be- 
tween the two there was a difference, 
however, for the woman’s heart was at- 
tuned to aspiration and the man’s to 
renunciation. The message from the 
woman’s heart was that every trial and 
earthly evil could be borne without 
complaint so long as there remained 
the possibility of the fulfilment of ideal 
love. The message from the man’s 
heart was, that the fulfilment of ideal 
love was so well-nigh impossible a thing 
(though every other fulfilment which 
the world could give was scant joy in 
comparison with it), that it behooved 
one to learn earnestly the lesson of res- 
ignation without cynicism. ‘The man’s 
voice was the stronger of the two, and 
his message was the nobler, but then 
there was every indication of its being 
the outcome of a maturer mind. 

It was as Mr. Black laid down the 
second manuscript that he had uttered 
the exclamation already recorded, and 
the thing that struck him as so very 
extraordinary was the subtle sort of 
answering to each other’s needs which 
these two manuscripts conveyed to his 
mind. The man’s was as obviously a 
self-revelation as the woman’s ; and the 
perspicacious editor shrewdly suspected 
him of being a very shy man, who would 
not have been able to express himself 
fully and freely in his own person, and 
who had therefore sought this means of 
saying what he had to say to as large an 
audience as he could reach. Mr. Black 
could not quite explain why he felt it so, 
but, in reality, he was convinced that 
this was a man of influence and impor- 
tance, who lived a life of active labor, in 
which he was able to express himself 
objectively, but who was now, for the 
first time, giving his soul a subjective 
expression in this manuscript. The ad- 
dress given by Hugh Robertson was in 
a great and populous city. It was 
46 
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in a locality not very far away 
from the little town from which Ethel 


also 


Ross had dated her letter. Mr. Black 
reflected on this fact rather wistfully. 
He wished that this man and this 
woman could meet. He could hardly 
have been the judge of fiction that he 
was, without a certain amount of ro- 
mance in him; but, on the other hand, 
he had an equal amount of common 
sense, and he saw that the obvious and 
practical duty of the present moment 
was to guard the confidence of his con- 
tributors in the discharge of his func- 
tions as an editor. 

So he drew a sheet of paper toward 
him, and wrote his letter to Hugh Rob- 
ertson. It was much-shorter and more 
restrained than the former one, for no 
one could fail to recognize in this man 
a person quite able to stand on his own 
feet, and yet Mr. Black felt conscious 
of a regret in this instance too. <A 
man so strongly capable of renouncing 
seemed to him the very man who de- 
served to possess. 

Before he had quite finished, he was 
interrupted by a pressing business de- 
mand, so he thrust both the finished 
and unfinished letters into the drawer 
of his desk, together with the letters to 
which they were the answers. Before 
he left the room, he called one of his 
assistants and delivered to him the two 
manuscripts, to be put up for return, 
and giving the addresses, told the clerk 
to send on the manuscripts, and he 
would forward, later in the day, his 
letters to the two authors. 

He hurried away from the room then, 
and the clerk took the two manuscripts 
into the outer office, put them up with 
great precision and care, and in all 
unconsciousness sent Hugh Robertson’s 
manuscript to Ethel Ross, and Ethel 
Ross’ manuscript to Hugh Robertson. 
He had understood Mr. Black’s very 
explicit directions, but, in putting up 
and sealing the two parcels, he had 
mixed them. Mr. Black was the kindest 
of employers, but he was never careless 
himself, and he had little toleration of 
carelessness in others ; and this mistake 
on the part of his clerk might well have 
cost him his place. 

So it came to pass that when Miss 
Ethel Ross—whose real name, in full, 
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was Ethel Ross-Duncan—went on her 
daily mission to the little post-office of 
the small country town, she received 
one day, not the envelope containing a 
check, which she so mightily longed 
for, but a bulky package, which made 
her very young and ardent heart sink 
low within her. She really had not ex- 
pected to have her story returned. It 
had seemed to her, as she had written it 
with breathless agitation, in stolen mo- 
ments, alone in her chamber at night, 
so palpitatingly interesting, that, as she 
had ended it, she had felt a positive cer- 
tainty of seeing those thrilling words 
turned into print, and having, in ex- 
change for it, a check which should be 
large enough for her to carry out a pas- 
sionate desire of her heart. 

It was with difficulty that she could 
repress her tears as she took the package, 
suddenly become so stale and poor and 
worthless a thing, and walked homeward 
with it. 

It could hardly be called a home that 
she was going back to, for she had 
neither father nor mother to give that 
sacred character to the shabby little 
house which she now approached. But 
this house contained, all the same, the 
being who was at once the source of the 
sweetest pleasure and the keenest pain 
in her young life. ‘This was her little 
brother, who, long ago, had had an in- 
jury from a fall, and who had been an 
invalid and a cripple ever since. ‘The 
whole responsibility of his care, as well 
as his support, was upon Ethel, and she 
had been able to discharge it by a posi- 
tion in the village school, which paid 
her just enough for the bare living of 
the two. For years her brother’s case 
had been considered hopeless, and the 
local doctor, saying he could do no good, 
had not kept up his visits after the first ; 
but lately Ethel had heard of wonderful 
things achieved by a distinguished sur- 
geon in a great city not far away, and it 
had now become an ardent hope in her 
heart to take little Bob there. She con- 
fided this wish to the woman with whom 
they boarded, but the rural mind is slow 
to catch enthusiasm, and she had only 
responded by saying that it would take 
more money than ever she could scrape 
together. Ethel had managed to save a 
little by great economy, and she calcu- 


lated that this would cover the travyel- 
ling expenses, if only she could get from 
somewhere enough to pay the doctor. 

This had been the spur that had led 
her to make that desperate effort with 
the story, and to lay bare the deepest 
and most sacred feelings of her heart. 
She was a very reserved girl, and she 
never could have done it but for the 
safety of distance and the protection of 
a name that was not her own. 

Well, she had done it, and done it 
conscientiously. She had ‘‘ dipped her 
pen in herself” and written out of her 
own heart, and this was the result—to 
have the record of her soul-life returned 
with thanks, or perhaps without them. 
She felt no interest in opening the 
packet, and went and thrust it out of 
sight in the back of a drawer in her own 
room as soon as she reached the house. 
Bob was in pain, and he called to her 
crossly, and complained because she had 
left him. He was often impatient to 
her, and she generally bore it sweetly ; 
but to-day it cut and irritated her. 

She said nothing, however, as she 
took off her hat and came to the side 
of the couch where he was lying. The 
child looked up and saw tears in her 
eyes, and his face and tone grew more 
resentful still. 

‘‘What are you crying about ?” he 
said. ‘What business have you to 
cry, when you are well and strong, and 
your cheeks are as red as roses, and you 
can walk and run and go about wherever 
you please, and never have an ache ora 
pain? And then you have the cheek to 
tell me to be brave, and to bear my pain, 
and not to cry!” 

“© Q Bobby, you are right !” she said. 
*T ought not to cry and be a coward, 
and I am ashamed of it ; but something 
has happened that has disappointed me 
so dreadfully. However, I'll try to be 
brave about it, and remember the les- 
sons I have tried to teach to you. I wish 
I could help you—poor little Bob! It 
is awful, awful, to have to suffer all the 
time as you do; but, at least, you dont 
suffer in your mind—do you? You 
know I always take care of you and 
make you as comfortable as I can. Tell 
me that, Bobby, for it comforts me more 
than anything in the world to think of 
that.” 

















“Of course, I know you will take 
care of me,” said the child; ‘ but is 
nobody ever going to do anything to 
make me any better? Am I going to 
lie and suffer all my life, and never be 
strong and well like other boys ?” 

«Q Bobby, I don’t know! I don’t 
know !” said the poor girl, remember- 
ing, with a pang, the failure of the 
only effort it had been in her power to 
make to get a little extra money. ‘I 
want to take you to the city to see that 
great doctor, for I think he might be 
able to help you. I will do it, if I ever 
can, but poor sister can do so little to 
make money, and it takes money to do a 
thing like that.” 

“Yes, | know,” said the boy, with a 
certain change in his tone. ‘* When I 
was little, I used to think Vd make 
money for you. I used to say you were 
too pretty to work, and that I would 
work for you. When mother died and 
the pension stopped, I thought if you’d 
work for me a little while, ’'d soon be 
able to work for you, and I would have 
done it, if | had not had that fall. Oh, 
why didn’t it kill me at once! I wish 
it had!” 

‘“No, my Bobby, no!” said Ethel, 
bending over him and drawing his arm 
around her neck. ‘If you had died, 
poor sister would have had no one in 
the world to love ; and that would be 
the worst thing that could happen to 
anybody.” 

‘It’s not so bad as being lame,” said 
the boy. 

**Q Bobby, I think it’s worse ! ” said 
Ethel, half involuntarily. 

“'Then it shows how much you know 
about it,” said Bobby ; and Ethel made 
haste to soothe and reassure him, and 
tell him how much she sympathized with 
his trouble, and stifled back the wish 
that he, or somebody, could sympathize 
with hers. 

When night came at last, and the 
child had gone to sleep, and Ethel was 
alone in her little room that opened into 
his, she softly closed the door between 
them, and gave herself up to the luxury 
of a good cry. It was one of the few 
luxuries within her reach, and she did 
not often indulge herself in this, but 
to-night she felt she must. It was this 
craving for sympathy which brought it 
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on her—the passionate wish that some- 
body understood her and was aware of 
the struggle she made continually, by 
day and by night, to still the craving of 
her heart for love. She loved Bobby, but 
he was an unceasing care to her, and 
she wanted somebody to care for her as 
she cared for him. If she had, how 
ardently grateful would she be for such 
care and protection—and how little he 
seemed to respond to or appreciate it ! 
Of course, it was not to be expected of a 
crippled boy, continually preoccupied by 
pain, and, as a rule, she never thought 
of expecting it. But to-night she felt 
that need of being understood swelling 
up within her so passionately, that it 
seemed almost more than she could bear. 

When the young girl had cried until 
there seemed to be no more tears left to 
shed, she got up and went to the old 
dressing-table to prepare for bed. She 
looked at herself, half bitterly, as she 
realized how useless all those foolish 
tears had been. She might as well 
make up her mind that her lot in life 
was to be drudgery and disappointment, 
and that no one would ever really under- 
stand her or enter into the feelings of 
her heart. 

She pulled open a drawer to get some- 
thing out, and as she did so she remem- 
bered the manuscript. She took it out 
and looked at the cold, unsympathetic 
typewriting on the back. It was foolish 
of her to shrink from opening it, and 
she would compel herself to look once 
more at those poor pages which she had 
written with such heart throbbings, and 
sent off with such hopes. 

Running a hairpin along the edge of 
the sealed envelope, she cut it open and 
drew the contents out. How was this ? 
They looked unfamiliar. ‘There was no 
binding with blue ribbons, no delicate 
woman-writing. Instead she held in 
her hands a number of loose sheets cov- 
ered with the strong, distinct, nervous 
characters of a man’s hand. ‘The title 
of this manuscript was 7he Draught 
Divine. The title of hers had been 
The Soul-Thirst. 'The caption under 


the title was exactly the one that she 
had put under hers : 

‘The thirst which from the soul doth rise 

Doth ask a draught divine.’ 

But for this coincidence she would 
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probably have suspected some mistake 
at the editorial office and put the manu- 
script by ; but after seeing this, she felt 
that she must read it. 

And go, standing fascinated where she 
was, she turned leaf after leaf and read 
breathlessly on. As she did so, the old 
mirror opposite reflected a picture whose 
glowing beauty deepened every minute. 
Here the divine draught of love was so 
strongly analyzed, its component parts 
so comprehendingly described, and its 
powerful effects so brilliantly demon- 
strated, that the paper had almost the 
character of a scientific treatise. he 
subject, she felt, could scarcely have 
been handled in this deliberate way but 
for the very fact that the writer was in 
an attitude not of anticipation, but of re- 
nunciation. It mattered little to Ethel 
that the plot of this story was ill-con- 
structed and illogical, and the situations 
commonplace and trite. What she saw 
before her on these sheets, and felt per- 
meating every corner of her soul, was 
the renunciation of all the ideal condi- 
tions of living and loving that her heart 
aspired to. What this man gave up 
was what she had always so resolutely 
claimed ; what she had never wavered in 
demanding and expecting of life until 
this very evening, when, for the first 
time, she had looked in the face of pos- 
sible renunciation. 

But with the reading of this paper 
she shifted back to her old ground, for 
here, at least, she felt herself compre- 
hended at last. Not one of all the 
people with whom her lot had hitherto 
been cast had ever uttered thoughts and 
feelings such as these ; but here, in this 
manuscript, were the very echoes of her 
own soul. Yes, all of them—the loud, 
sonorous, reverberating ones, no less than 
the delicate soundings of her finest needs. 
She looked at the signature at the end, 
and saw the words, Hugh Robertson. 
This gave an individual character to the 
consciousness that had just entered into 
her, and the mere knowledge of the ex- 
istence of such a personality in the world 
was a stimulating and an exhilarating 
thought that made her smile. 

As she did so she looked up and 
caught the reflection of herself in the 
mirror before her. Happiness, the su- 
preme beautifier, had swiftly done its 





wonder-work, and she could not fail to 
realize that she was very fair to see. 
The knowledge of it gave her pleasure. 
The power of enjoyment, lately so stulti- 
fied and depressed, returned to her with 
a glowing ardor. All the world began 
suddenly to look more hopeful. Ah, 
life was sweet, its opportunities were 
great and precious, its possibilities were 
divine. 

As these thoughts darted through her 
mind and illuminated her beautiful face 
there came a sudden recollection which 
checked the first and clouded the second. 
The thought of Bob with his sad burden 
of pain and helplessness. Oh, how dread- 
ful that such things could be! Couldn’t 
it be helped? she wondered. Couldn’t 
something be done? Somehow a new 
power seemed to have come into her—a 
power of initiative and action such as 
she had never felt before. She sud- 
denly determined that she would write 
to the great doctor of whose skill she had 
heard so much, and ask him if he would 
examine Bob if she brought him on, 
and tell her what could be done and ad- 
vise her what to do. ‘The incentive was 
so strong that she got her desk and 
wrote the letter at once, explaining that 
she had no money now except enough 
for the bare expenses of the trip, but 
adding that, if treatment could be had 
for Bob at a moderate cost, she might 
hope to save the money for it if she 
could pay a little at a time. 

She finished the letter, and addressed 
it in her delicate, characteristic hand to 
Dr. Arthur H. Hubert, but there she 
had to stop. It would be necessary to 
wait until she could get his address. 

Ethel waked next morning with a 
feeling of renewed youth, for which she 
could not account until she recollected 
the manuscript which, in her ardent 
way, she had slipped under her pillow 
before going to sleep. Perhaps 1t was 
to that cause that she was indebted for 
some very sweet and joy-giving dreams, 
in which she had lived in such a rose 
colored world that, even in returning 
to the sombreness of the actual one, she 
brought with her a portion of that 
lovely hue. , 

‘l'o-day’s mail brought her Mr. Black's 
letter, and made it perfectly clear that 
this manuscript had been sent her by 













































mistake, instead of her own. The kind 
words in the letter helped and strength- 
ened her, and tke reading of the manu- 
script had given her such joy that she 
felt the sting of the failure of her own 
half obliterated. She sat down and 
wrote to Mr. Black, telling him of the 
mistake, and asking him to give her the 
address of Hugh Robertson, so that she 
might send his manuscript to him and 
ask for her own back, if he should, as 
she supposed, have received hers. She 
knew that the more regular way would 
be to send the manuscript back to Mr. 
Black ; but the fact was, she hated to 
part with it, and she resorted to this 
means of keeping it a little longer. 
She was too refined a girl to have any 
idea of getting up an acquaintance with 
the writer of the story in this way, and 
it would never have occurred to her to 
do more than let him know that she 
had read it. ‘That, she thought, she 
might ; though she did not mention the 
fact to Mr. Black. 

Immediately upon the receipt of her 
letter Mr. Black wrote and asked that the 
manuscript might be returned to him, 
and apologizing for the mistake. He 
said the addresses of his contributors 
were a matter of professional confidence, 
and he felt bound, therefore, to return 
the manuscript himself. He made many 
apologies for having also, through a 
fault in his office, sent her manuscript 
to Hugh Robertson, and added that he 
had just received from that gentleman 
a request for her address, which he had 
replied to in the same terms as those of 
his letter to her. As soon as he re- 
ceived her manuscript back he would 
forward it to her, he said. 

What he did not say, however, was, 
that the clerk who had made the mis- 
take had been let off with a lighter 
reprimand than was usual with Mr. 
Black, who somehow felt that if he said 
too much he might be tampering with 
the designs of Providence. 


PART II. 

Dr. Huser sat alone in his office 
opening his mail—a great pile of let- 
ters and papers and medical journals, 
relative chiefly to his practice and the 
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Many of the 
people who wrote to the celebrated sur- 
geon from a distance were much sur- 
prised, when they came to see him, to 


working of his hospital. 


find him so young aman. ‘The great 
success Of his surgical practice had 
brought him almost suddenly into no- 
tice and prominence, and now, although 
he was under forty, he had a well-estab- 
lished and very successful hospital of 
his own. Ile was unmarried, despite 
the fact of such decided personal attrac- 
tions as made him almost an idol with 
the ladies ; and the current belief was, 
that he had been ‘‘ disappointed in 
love.” Although this fact was geier- 
ally accepted, no one had ever been able 
to identify the object of this theory. 
If the more intimate of his friends and 
patients ventured to question him on 
this point, he would laughingly defy 
them to point out the lady ; but, con- 
fident as he was of their inability to do 
this, he acknowledged, to his own heart, 
at least, that it was literally true that 
he had been ‘‘ disappointed in love.” 
That was exactly it. No loved woman 
had ever disappointed him, but his feel- 
ing came from the fact that love itself 
had disappointed him; and _ the little 
god, though long expected and looked 
for, had resolutely turned his back and 
looked the other way. So now, at last, 
Dr. Hubert had made up his mind 
to be independent of Cupid ; and havy- 
ing spent much of his force in restless 
watching and wooing of him, he had 
determined to secure a greater power of 
concentration in his profession by bid- 
ding him farewell. He was essentially 
a deliberate and methodical man, how- 
ever; and as it was his habit to study 
and investigate every theory and prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery before he 
either accepted or rejected it, and even 
to formulate his grounds of action in 
writing, he had written out his theory 
of love, and formulated to himself the 
grounds of his rejection of it. The 
chief reason for this rejection was the 
difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
realizing his ideal. Dr. Hubert was 
an intensely energetic man, and the 
great secret of his success had been in 
his excellent discrimination between the 
attainable and unattainable. So in his 
profession he left the province of ab- 
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stract and experimental theories to less 
active men, and only worked along the 
lines that gave promise of definite re- 
sults. He was very ambitious in his 
profession, and he knew that he had so 
long served it with a divided heart, that 
he now proposed to do in the matter of 
love what he had done in all other de- 
partments, and give up a search for 
what plainly appeared to be the unat- 
tainable. 

Accordingly it had occurred to him to 
make the matter more impersonal by 
writing his Thesis on Renunciation in 
the form of a story, and, having written 
it, to publish it under a nom de guerre, 
and send it to a journal with a large 
circulation. Ile was accustomed to 
having his papers considered important, 
and he had never written one that ap- 
peared to him more so than this ; and, to 
tell the truth, he had an absolute horror 
of wasted force, in any department, and 
he wanted this paper to be widely read. 
The message which he delivered in it 
was @ warning to men, and women too, 
not to spend their best energies in a rest- 
less seeking after love, but, rather, after 
a reasonable amount of time and force 
had been put into the quest, to make a 
strong act of renunciation, and to have 
their faculties unimpeded for whatever 
work they could find to do. 

This was the story which he had sent 
to Mr. Black’s magazine, and which, 
with Mr. Black’s usual admirable 
promptness, had been returned to him, 
as he supposed. But, lo! on opening 
the envelope he had found another man- 
uscript, written in the beautiful hand- 
writing of a refined woman, tied with a 
bit of blue ribbon, and having a title 
strongly allied to his own, and a sub- 
title that was identical. 

Of course he read the manuscript. He 
began it with interest, which increased 
to eagerness, and ended inavidity. Who- 
ever Ethel Ross might be, she had a soul 
that answered his; a heart that gave 
back to his heart throb for throb. He 
had dashed off a note to Mr. Black, ask- 
ing for her address, that he might re- 
turn the manuscript to its author, and 
Mr. Black had sent him by this post the 
letter in which he had declined to give 
the address, and had asked that the 
manuscript might be returned to him. 





This was the letter which Dr. Hubert 
had singled out of the pile before him, 
recognizing it by the name of the maga- 
zine printed in the corner, and pushing 
all his other mail aside. 

Ile read the letter twice, with a look of 
distinct disappointment on his face, but 
mingled with it there was a look of 
strong determination. He was in the 
habit of overcoming difficulties, and he 
did not purpose to let himself be con- 
quered here. He put Mr. Black’s com- 
munication in a drawer, and drew the 
remainder of his letters toward him. 

He read them rapidly through, put- 
ting them by, to be answered by his 
stenographer in the evening, until he 
came to the one at the bottom of the pile. 
When he saw the address on this letter, 
he started. All the rest he had read 
with business-like composure, but now 
his face actually flushed. The handwrit- 
ing looked familiar; its character was 
peculiar, and he had seen it before—he 
knew where. 

He hastily cut it open and turned to 
the signature. It was Ethel R. Duncan, 
What could it mean? Had she, per- 
chance, read his manuscript, too, and, 
more successful than he, obtained his 
address and written to him? These 
questions were soon answered by the 
reading of the letter. 

He found himself addressed simply in 
his capacity as physician, and the whole 
tone of the letter was that of a young 
person speaking to an elder. This grated 
on him a little, but it was a mere detail, 
and the main point was, that he found 
the coveted opportunity, which he had 
been prepared to do much to win, just 
within his grasp. 

He held the letter in his hand a 
moment, and then opening a drawer, 
and taking out the manuscript eagerly, 
identified the writing. There could 
not be a shadow of adoubt. This letter 
proposed to give him immediately the 
power to make her acquaintance, by 
coming on to his hospital at once, and 
bringing her little brother to him for 
treatment. This was her wish and 
design, provided the very scanty means 
which she acknowledged should not be 
an obstacle. One point that she made, 
was the necessity for immediate action, 
as her school was to re-open in three 

















weeks, and she, at least, would have to 
return. 

Dr. Hubert drew a sheet of paper 
toward him at once, and wrote to Miss 
Duncan, taking the tone that it was the 
most natural thing in the world for 
people to bring patients to his hospital 
without any prospect of paying for 
their treatment, and urging her not to 
lose a day in bringing her brother on, 
saying that the financial part of the 
transaction could all be settled at some 
future time, when it had been seen 
whether or not the patient could be 
benefited. This he Jott to be copied 
on the typewriter. 

Then he wrote a very light and airy 
letter to Mr. Black, and with the utmost 
propriety returned the manuscript. He 
had fancied that it would be a great trial 
to him to give that little packet of paper 
up, but now, with the opportunity 
which he had in view, he could let it 
go willingly, especially as every word of 
it was inscribed upon his heart. 

These two matters disposed of, Dr. 
Hubert got into his buggy and had 
himself driven to the hospital. It was 
not his usual time for coming, and the 
matron and nurses were thrown into 
quite a little flutter of surprise at seeing 
him. He soon explained, however, that 
he had only come to give explicit orders 
that number twenty-nine was not to 
be given to any one, as he wished it 
reserved for a patient whom he was 
expecting in a day or two. This was 
his favorite room in the hospital ; its 
wall-paper, furniture, and situation were 
the very best in the house, and the 
price of it corresponded to this fact. 

When Dr. Hubert sprang into his 
buggy again, there was a buoyancy 
in his manner which was unusual, even 
to this energeticman. A little later, as 
he came suddenly in view of a florist’s 
window, he put out his hand and jerked 
the horse suddenly up, to the driver’s 
surprise, and went into the shop. When 
he came out, he had a rose in his 
buttonhole, and a big bunch of carna- 
ions in his hands. These he smelt 
enjoyingly, from time to time, finally 
bestowing them on a little crippled boy 
who was one of his patients. 

By return of post Dr. Hubert got a 
letter announcing the day and hour on 
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72? 


which the new patient and his sister 
might be expected. 

On that day and hour he did the 
rather unusual thing of sending one of 
his young assistant physicians to the 
station to meet the brother and sister, 
explaining that they had been very 
especially commended to his care, and 
that, as the boy was lame, the young 
lady might require assistance in moving 
him. 

As he uttered the words ‘* young 
lady,” the possibility crossed his mind 
that the adjective might possibly be 
proved to be a mistake. Suppose, after 
all, she should turn out to be elderly, 
unlovable, and unbeautiful. He laughed 
to himself in ardent rejection of the idea. 
Such a woman might well have been the 
author of those two letters, which were 
models of stiff propriety and_ reserve, 
but such a woman could never be the 
author of that manuscript. When he 
remembered. the free expression of vivid 
thought and ardent feeling that that 
story had contained, he felt a positive 
certainty that the being who had written 
it would prove to be both young and 
lovely. 

And both young and lovely did she 
prove. When ‘‘the doctor,” as he was 
called by all the inmates of the hospital, 
whether they served and worshipped him 
as employees or as patients, arrived that 
afternoon, he paid every visit that was 
due on the premises before he went to 
number twenty-nine. These visits were 
unusually brief, however, and as he con- 
sulted his watch before tapping at that 
door, he saw that he had managed well, 
and had left himself plenty of time to 
be deliberate in the examination of this 
patient and the talking over of his case 
with his sister. 

Certainly it was a youthful voice that 
called, “‘Come in,” in answer to his 
knock. He came in, accordingly, and 
closed the door behind him. 

He was a very handsome man, this 
doctor, and very young for his great 
reputation. He stood just within the 
threshold, with his hands resting in an 
attitude of much natural grace upon his 
hips as he bowed politely and took in 
the two occupants of the room with a 
keen and concentrated gaze, through a 
pair of very light and polished glasses. 
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The crippled boy was lying on the 
bed, and a beautiful, blooming, vigorous 
young girl was sitting by him in an atti- 
tude of expectation, and with a look 
upon her face that was tinged with a 
shy timidity. The doctor did not speak 
at first, having a fancy that she should 
open the conversation. She stood up, 
in evident hesitation what to do, and 
then said : 

‘*Did you want to speak to me about 
anything ?” 

‘*T fancied you wanted to speak to 
me,” he said. 

‘* You are, perhaps, one of the doc- 
tors,” said Ethel, not knowing what else 
to say. 

“Yes, I’m one of the doctors,” he 
said, looking at her keenly all the time 
with a self-possession which she found 
it impossible to imitate. She was so 
confused, in fact, that she could think 
of nothing to say but, ‘“‘ Which one ?” 

** Dr. Hubert,” he said. 

‘*Oh, are there two Dr. Huberts ?” 
she asked. ‘I didn’t know that.” 

‘There is but one Dr. Hubert, so far 
as I know,” he said. ‘* Why do you 
object to my being he ?” 

‘Oh, really!” said the girl, blush- 
ing. ‘* Please excuse me. I thought 
he would be an old man.” 

*‘T’m glad heain’t. I hate old men,” 
put in Bobby, unexpectedly. 

“Thank you very much, my boy,” 
said the doctor, advancing to the bed- 
side. ‘* Your sister, it seems, is greatly 
disappointed in me. I am afraid I 
will have to make a big effort to build 
up her confidence.” 

“Oh, no, no! It isn’t that,” said 
Ethel, eagerly ; but he was plainly not 
attending to her words, as he bent over 
the bed and looked serutinizingly into 
the boy’s face, and then took one of the 
small, thin hands in his, and held it in 
a watchful sort of way as he turned to 
the girl and said, with earnest interest : 

** Is his general health pretty good ?” 

“Oh, yes, I think so,” began Ethel ; 
but the child interrupted her, roughly : 

«Oh, yes, you think so,” he said, ** as 
if you knew how I suffer! You never 
have an ache or a pain, and you don’t 
‘are how J feel!” 

Ethel was about to speak, when the 
doctor, catching Bobby by the chin and 
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looking intently into his said 
firmly : 

‘* Now look here, my youngster, I’m 
going to put a stop to this at the word 
go—do you understand ?— I’m not going 
to have your sister spoken to in any 
such way as that. She’s your best 
friend, and she seems to be a good 
enough one for any boy alive, and I'd 
like to see you treat her with a little 
respect, if you please.” 

The boy flushed deeply as he realized 
the impression that he had made upon 
this new doctor from whom he hoped 
so much. He was very angry with 
himself, and said quickly : 

‘** Perhaps you think I don’t love her, 
or know how good she is to me. If you 
think so, you are wrong. I love her 
better than all the world, and | know 
there never was such a good sister ; but 
she doesn’t mind. She knows how | 
suffer, and she lets me talk to her like 
that when the pain is very bad.” 

There were tears of regret and morti- 
fication in his eyes as he spoke, seeing 
which the doctor’s face grew suddenly 
very gentle. 

‘*T know how you suffer, even better 
than she does,” he said ; ** but until I 
can relieve the suffering, as I hope to 
do, / am not going to let you talk to 
her like that, both because it must hurt 
her feelings and because it is unkind 
and unmanly of you. I know you well 
enough already to feel sure that you 
want to bear your trouble like a man, 
and I am going to help you to do 
it.” 

With what infinite comfort did Ethel 
listen to these words! She had found 
her poor little brother’s tempers almost 


eyes, 


more than she could battle with at 
times, and for his own sake she had 
longed to correct them, but no one 


had ever given her any help before. 
Indeed it was a new thing to her to be 
helped in any way, and never had she 
recognized in any human being such a 
power of helpfulness as she had already 
divined to be in this man. She looked 
at Bobby keenly to see if he appeared 
to be irritated and angry ; but, instead 
of showing a spirit of peevishness and 
antagonism toward the person who had 
given him so decided a rebuke, she saw 
that the child’s eyes were fixed upon 
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the doctor with a look of strong confi- 
dence and affectionate appeal. 

«‘Can you make me well ?” he said. 

“That is more than I can tell you 
yet,” the doctor answered ; ‘‘ but I will 
do my part if you will do. yours. You 
know, and I know, that this good sister 
of yours will do hers. 

‘Yes, I know that better than you,” 
said Bobby; ‘* but what is my part ?” 

““'l'o be patient and manly, and to 
do what you are told. Can you do 
that ?’ 

““T can try,” said Bobby, wistfully. 

“That is all that any of us can do— 
try our best. And now, Miss Duncan, 
if you will do me the kindness to go to 
the matron’s room at the end of. this 
hall and tell her to send Dr. Lawson 
to me here at once, I will see what is 
the trouble with this little man. If 
you will also stay with Mrs. Mills until 
T send for you to return, you will have 
the chance to make acque aintance with 
a very kind and motherly woman whom 
you will find prepared to render you 
any help or service that may be in her 
power while you are in the house.” 

Kthel got up at once, but before 
leaving she said, while her face grew 
suddenly white and anxious : 

“Can you tell me what you are going 
to do ?” 

‘“Only to make an examination,” he 
said, gently. ‘I will not hurt him.” 

Oh, how grateful it was to her heart 
to find that he cared—cared about hurt- 
ing Bobby’s body, and cared about hurt- 
ing her feelings! As the girl left the 
room and walked down the wide and 
beautifully clean and bright hall, she 
Wiis “a erg for the first time since 
childhood of being helped and taken 
care of and i" aving “her load of responsi- 
bility shared by another. 

At the end of about twenty minutes 
of pleasant talk with Mrs. Mills, a 
pretty little nurse, with snowy cap and 
apron, appeared, and with the manner 
of suppressed agitation which usually 
characterized in this establishment those 
Who were the bearers of messages from 
“the doctor,” she summoned Ethel to 
an audience with that august individual 
in his private office. 

When Ethel knocked at the door of 
this attractive room, it was promptly 
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opened from within, and Dr. Hubert, 
after having closed the door behind 
her, led her to a chair and sat down 
facing her. He then began asking her 
very searching and detailed particulars 
as to the fall which Bobby had had, and, 
when he had ended these, he added : 

‘And now you would like to ask me 
some questions, would you nc. ? You 
want to know the result of my examina- 
tion ?” 

**Tf you want to tell me,” she said. 
**T am willing to know as much or as 
little as you wish.” 

‘** You have confidence in me, then ?” 
“Oh, I have indeed,” said Ethel, 
absolute confidence !’ 

‘*' That is good !—but, this confidence 
—when did it come to you? From 
what you had heard of me, or from 
what you have seen ?” 

«A good deal from what I have heard, 
but more from what I have seen. | 
knew you were a great doctor, but now 
I know you are good and kind.” 

‘You trust me, then, about your 
brother? You believe that I will do 
my utmost for him and for you ?” 

‘Oh, I do!” said Ethel, earnestly. 

“Then let me tell you, my dear child, 
that I feel very certain that [ can help 
him and relieve him of much of the pain, 
but I have no certainty of curing him. 
The most that I can do is to help nature 
out, and wait for results. The treatment 
will be long, but it will inevitably do 
much good and relieve the pain; I ask 
nothing but that you will leave the case 
tome. Will you?” 

** How can you ask? ITlow can I be 
anything but glad and thankful to do 
it?” said Ethel, the tears springing to 
her eyes. ** But I have told you—” 

“Yes, [ know,” he interrupted her, 
**we needn’t speak about that now. If 
you leave the matter to me, you must 
leave it to me wholly. All that is my 
affair. I often wait indefinitely for my 
pay, and it really isn’t such an expensive 
matter as you may suppose. But, as I 
said before, you must do your part. 
You must stay here with Bobby, and 
take care of and amuse him. That 
will do away with the need of a special 
nurse.” 

‘“Of course I will—until my school 
begins,” said Ethel. ‘‘'Then I will be 
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obliged to go. That is a matter of life 
and death to Bobby, and me too.” 

“And how long before that does 
begin ?” 

‘*Three weeks,” said Ethel, in a tone 
that was half desperate. 

‘«' Three weeks,” said the doctor, gayly, 
“that is oceans of time to arrange for 
the future ; and now all you have got 
to do is to be as happy as you can, say 
your prayers, and leave the rest to me. 
Now you can go and see Bobby. I told 
Lawson to stay with him until you 
came.” 

Ile got up and opened the door for 
her as he spoke, and, without knowing 
what it came from, she carried away a 
strong impression of charm and strength 
from the pose of his figure as he held 
the door open for her. He was a man 
of superb physical development and a 
trained athlete, and not the least part 
of his personal attractiveness was in his 
exceptionally handsome figure. 

The next day Bobby was put under 
chloroform, and, although there was no 
cutting done, there was much straining 
and straightening and putting into 
place of bones and muscles that had 
gone awry. She was sent to Mrs. Mills’ 
room during this time, and when at last 
a message came for her to come, she 
found her little brother stretched out 
very straight and stiff upon a bed, wait- 
ing for the plaster jacket in which he 
had been cased to harden. He was 
still unconscious, but the doctor, who 
met her at the door, prepared her for a 
comprehension of eve rything, by telling 
her that it was “all right,’ “and that he 
was more convinced than ever of being 
able to do Bobby good. The doctor 
himself was in his working clothes of 
immaculate white linen, a costume in 
which those who had been privileged to 
see him so declared that he looked his 
very best ; and when he bent over Bobby 
and took the trouble to explain to 
Kthel what he had done in the way of 
straightening and righting things, she 
felt as if he were a sort of strong good 
spirit, who had both power and will to 
lessen the woes of life. 

Ethel had feared that the effect of 
the plaster would be to make the boy, 
at first, at least, more uncomfortable ; 
but to her delight, she found that the 
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support which it gave was an intense 
relief to him, and that he seemed eve ry 
hour to be growing better in body and in 
mind. The doctor’ s influence over him 
was simply unbounded, and a tremen- 
dous reformation had evidently begun in 
the temper and disposition of his soul. 

One afternoon, a few days later, 
Ethel was sitting ‘telling Bobby a story, 
when there came a knoe k at> the door. 
She called ‘* Come in,” and to her sur 
prise it was the doctor who entered, 
although it was out of his usual hospital 
hours. Ile wore a long overcoat of 
tan-colored cloth, had a “flower in his 
button-hole, and held an immaculate 
top-hat in his gloved hand. Ethel quite 
started. She had never seen such an 
imposing gentleman as this outside of a 
picture before. 

“‘T have come to give you a little 
airing,” he said; ‘‘you need it, I am 
sure. Will you put on your wraps and 
come down as soon as you are ready ? 
I want to take you to the park.” 

Then he turned and put his gloved 
thumb on the button of the electric 
bell, and, in a moment, a tidy nurse 
appeared. 

‘* Are you on special duty this after- 
noon ?” he asked ; and having a nega- 
tive reply, went on: ‘* Then find some 
story-books or toys and come and amuse 
this child, if you please. J am going to 
take Miss Duncan for a little airing.” 

When Ethel five minutes later came 
down stairs, she found the doctor wait- 
ing in the hall, while several people— 
nurses, patients, etc.—were trying to 
get a word with him. 

But he waved them off, shaking his 
head and shutting his eyes, with a smile 
of obstinate dismissal of their claims. 

“T am off duty now,” he said; ‘all 
these things must wait, or you must go 
to the other doctors. Come, Miss Dun- 
van,” and he led the way down the 
long hall. As he opened ‘the door for 
Ethel to go out, she saw, drawn up 
before the pavement, a handsome drag, 
with a pair of superb horses, glittering 
with their heavy harnesses, and with a 
groom in top- -boots standing at their 
heads. 

As she was helped into this impos- 
ing equipage, which was as far re »moved 
from anything in her former experience 
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as the coach and six was from Cinder- 
ella’s, the doctor gathered up the reins, 
while the groom sprang into his place 
behind, and they started off over the 
noisy cobble-stones at a swinging pace. 

Very soon, however, they had left the 
city streets behind, and were bowling 
along at ease over the smooth roads of 
the beautiful park. And then what 
delightful talk they had! How her 
companion drew her out, and provoked 
her to charming and spontaneous chat- 
ter! She was a rather countrified little 
creature, in spite of her beauty, and per- 
haps some of the fashionable people who 
bowed to Dr. Hubert in passing, won- 
dered at the shape of her little black 
hat, and the cut of her dark cloth 
jacket. If they did, she never sus- 
pected it; and if her companion did, it 
must have troubled him very little, for 
he had a gleam of positive exultation in 
his eyes. 

It was a memorable drive to them 
both, and there was such a feeling of 
spontaneous freedom and confidence in 


the girl’s heart, that, when she got back 
to Bobby at last, she felt as if she had 


really known this charming, friendly 
doctor the whole of her natural life. 

“And so you have,” he said to her, 
next day, when, having sent for her to 
come to his office, she had made this same 
remark to him. ‘I really believe we 
have known each other always. It only 
remained for us to meet in bodily pres- 
ence. But what I sent for you to-day 
was, to tell you that I had leisure now 
to listen to what you said you had to 
tell me about your future plans. I 
checked you then, but now I want to 
hear what it is. Tell me.” 

**T only wanted to remind you that 
I must go away very soon,” she began. 

“You can’t go; Bobby needs you,” 
said the doctor, dec ‘idedly. 

“Tknowit. Idon’tsee what Iam todo. 
I can go back and send a little money 
from my salary for his weekly board, but 
that seems almost pre posterous.’ 

“The ides a of your le aving see ms pre- 
posterous,” he said. “I really can’t let 
you go. The school must go to the 
wall.” 

“Oh! how can you talk so?” she said. 


é 
It’s the first time that you have seemed 
uncomprehending.” 
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*‘T am not uncomprehending,” he 
said ; ‘‘I am only thinking hard how I 
can make you comprehend.” 

**Comprehend what ?” she said. 

‘Shall I tell you ?” heasked. ‘* Will 
you promise me not to be angry, and 
will you keep your promise ?” 

‘* Yes, tell me ; I promise,” she said. 
**T don’t believe I could fail to com- 
prehend whatever it is that you have to 
say to me.” 

“Then what I have to say is this— 
what my heart burns to say, what I have 
had to fight myself, day and night, since 
the first day of your coming, is this— 
that I love you, and all my hope of joy 
is to have you for my wife.” 

She sprang to her feet and looked at 
him with wonder and mystification in 
her eyes. 

“* Ah!” hesaid, ‘* you were mistaken. 
You cannot comprehend how I can love 
you so, when, as you think, I know you 
so little. But there you are wrong. I 
know you as no one else in all the world 
can possibly know you ; and [think you, 
of all the world, are the one who best 
knows me. Here, look at this, and tell 
me if you have ever seen it before.” 

He took a packet from the drawer at 
his side, and put it in her hands. The 
color flew to her face, and her lips parted 
in a radiant smile. 

““ Yes,” she said, 
before. Was 
you?” 

“<It was,” he answered ; “‘and it is 
because I know that you have read it 
and have understood that it is no story, 
but the baring of a man’s inmost heart, 
that I say you know me as no one else 
does. In the same manner also, it has 
come to pass that I know you.” 

** You got my manuscript ?” she said, 
“it was you to whom Mr. Black sent 
it by mistake ?” 

‘*Tt was,” he answered ; ‘‘ and per- 
haps it will not seem strange to you 
now when I say we are not strangers, 
but are intimately, closely, mysteriously 
known to one another. ‘This knowledge 
of you, on my part, has led to love— 
the first real passion of my life. I loved 
you from the hour that I read that 
paper. I loved your nature, your mind, 
your soul. Now that I have seen you, 
in all your goodness and loveliness and 


“‘T have seen it 
this story written by 
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heauty, I love you beyond my _ wildest 
dreams of love. And you ?” he said ; 
*‘ how is it with you, Ethel ?” 

She looked at him with a slow, half- 
puzzled, wholly confiding, and happy 
smile. 

‘* Tf you had asked me to marry you 
without telling me this,” she said, ‘I 
could not have said yes. I might not 
have told you the reason, but -t would 
have been that my heart was already 
given to a man whom I had never seen, 
and who was known to me only as Hugh 
Robertson.” 

‘* But now,” he said, ‘‘ now that you 
know that Hugh Robertson is really 
Arthur Hugh Hubert, what will you 
say? O Kthel, I love you with the 
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hoarded tenderness and passion of many 
loveless and lonely years! Will you 
come to me and be my wife ?” : 

Ilis eyes were glowing with feeling. 
His face was flushed, his breathing 
came from him in quick breaths of 
strong excitement. He did not move 
toward her, but stood where he was, 
and held out his arms. 

And Ethel came to them, and as she 
rested there an instant and then turned 
her face upward to receive his kiss, 
they both felt in that moment’s ecstasy 
the long thirsting of their souls satis- 
fied at last, completely and eternally, 
by the divine draught of love. 
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FATE. 


LONG years: The shadows fell across the way 


Kar more than sunny beam ; 


Fierce storms; and clouds, whose monotone of gray 


Unbroken was, by gleam 


Of light ; the wind in hurricane swept by, 
And laid my castles low— 
I never dared again to build them high, 


Fate would not 


have it so! 


All passed : There dawned a better, brighter day. 
The softest zephyr-breeze 

Stirs myriad green-clad branches by the way, 
And sings among the trees, 

In cadence of a thousand-stringéd harmony ; 
A chiming sweet and low. 

The time is wondrous fair !—you came to me, 


For Fate would have it so! 


i] 
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O go back to 1798 
seems a long jour- 
ney now, in an 
age so full of the 
forward move- 
ment as is ours. 
And that was the 
date of Tom 
Hood’s entrance 
upon his stormy 
career—a career 
which lasted for 
fifty-six years, be- 
fore his death— 
‘young still and covered with glory,’ 
as Wolfe fell at Quebec, ‘The Bridge 
of Sighs’ his Heights of Abraham— 
sickly, weak, wounded, he fell in the 
full blaze and fame of that literary tri- 
umph.” 

The man of whom William Makepeace 
Thackeray could pen the words I quote 
is worth our looking backward. The 
halo around his head is no product of 
our inner consciousness. All men and 
women who love books love Tom Hood, 


and what ‘Thackeray said concerning 
him has its echo in our hearts. For 


though Hood, in his singular unobtru- 
sive modesty, never coveted fame, fame 
has come to him, notwithstanding, and 
sits upon his memory like a crown. It 
isa passion with us to know such men 
now, and willingly would we, if we 
could, redeem the reproach and neglect 
beneath which they were too often 
burdened. 

Doubtless the present generation is 
repeating the blunders of our fathers 
concerning the unaccredited heroes of 
to-day, since wisdom will not die with 
us. Suppose somebody happened to 
discover to-morrow one of Dr. Johnson’s 
tea-slopped vests or frowsy wigs, or 
some of poor Goldsmith’s unpaid bills, 
or the shirt in which Marlowe wrapped 
hisshivering ribs, or Washington’s tooth- 
pick, what a polite excitement would be 
created! How the sins of the sires 
would be undone by us children ! 

The publisher was quite addicted to 
requesting Thackeray to cut out this 
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and cut down that in those precious 
manuscripts which no money can 
purchase. But everybody wishes now 
that such requests had perished in the 
thought, and the king of his craft had 
been free to scatter all his largesse. So 
wags the world. Yesterday the man 
was a nobody ; to-day his commonest 
resorts, his smallest actions, are exciting 
quarry for the antiquarian hunters, 
whose return from the chase we eagerly 
await. 

But Hood is of unusual interest to 
Americans because of his intense sym- 
pathy with democracy in the best sense 
of that abused term. 

Sir Walter Scott died in 1832, the 
year of England’s first reformed Parlia- 
ment. Goethe died in the same year, 
Coleridge and Lamb two years later, 
and thesociological movement in English 
literature, of which Hood was a trusty 
and honored leader, dates from that 
period. The real after effect of the Revo- 
lution of 1789 was now seen in England 
for the first time. 

Sir Walter had ever been a bigoted 
believer in the past, and the influence of 
his mighty name had effectually checked 
the issues and aspirations which were in 
the air, but did not take form and 
station. In the ‘* Wizard of the North ” 
the romancer overcame the historian, the 
magician supplanted the philosopher. 
A herd of titled ravishers and a hungry 
clan of Highland reavers, or even bare 
legends, unvouched for, were glorified in 
his imagination and by his touch, un- 
til they appeared a chivalrous people, 
proudly good, moving in halls of splen- 
dor, or *‘ lifting cattle” with a keen 
sense of honor in thieving to which the 
dry light of reason has not accustomed us. 

In the meantime, while Sir Walter 
discoursed his sweet music, the peas- 
antry of Britain danced to a very differ- 
ent tune. But this was beneath the 
notice of the literary craft. Byron and 
Shelley dealt in palaces of cloudland 
and pious Southey exhorted [Lodge 

“To always know his proper station, 

And honor the Squire and his relations,” 
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a devotion which Hodge had faithfully 
paid to false gods for some centuries, 
and of which he was beginning to grow 
restive and suspicious. 

The broad humanitarianism of this 
past sixty years could be restrained no 
longer. Browning and Tennyson sang 
it a little later. John Stuart Mill bent 
his lofty energies toward its steady 
attempts for social betterment. Mr. 
Giladstone’s eloquent advocacy of liberal 
measures was soon to be heard. And 
somewhat in the van of a host so mighty 
that enumeration becomes difficult, 
stands ’om Ilood, who wrote ‘‘ The 
Song of the Shirt.” These later poets, 
thinkers, and statesmen did not labor 
for that which wes not bread, nor spend 
their strength for naught. The earlier 
would-be reformers had done so. 

Clean homes, less hours, and better 
wages for a down-trodden serfdom were 
too small game for the mighty and 
grand Shelley, or the aristocrat of aristo- 
crats, Byron, who preached doctrines of 
equal rights, from the practice of which 
he would have shrunk in horror. 

They cared nothing for such petty 
details. The infinite, the sublime, the 
airy, the fierce hate and lustful love— 
such were proper themes for such pretty 
men. But who dared have asked them 
to shoot what they believed to be spar- 
rows with their great Krupp guns ? 
And so, between the closed doors of 
Shelley’s and Byron’s impracticability 
and Southey’s godly submissiveness, 
Ilodge starved at it. 

‘The amelioration of human conditions 
in English life was left to a later day. 

And perhaps enough has now been 
said to convince the reader of the high 
importance of Ilood’s place in this 
modern development which has made 
civilization the sphere of one theme, 
everywhere present and prevalent, viz., 
sociology. A few facts outlining his 
life are here submitted. 

Ilood was born in London, and he 
always felt very elated over it. ‘* Next 
to being a citizen of the world,” he writes 
in his ‘‘ Literary Reminiscences,” ‘* it 
must be the best thing to be born a cit- 
izen of the world’s greatest city.” 

He earned his first literary fee of a 
few guineas by revising for the press a 
new edition of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia.” 
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At an early age he was sent to Dun- 
dee, Scotland, where an inhospitable 
relative refused him shelter, and he 
found himself in a strange town with- 
out an acquaintance, “ with the most 
sympathetic nature, anxious for mental 
and moral culture, but without guidance, 
instruction, or control.” 

This hard, but not wholly unfort- 
unate reception, provoked the innate 
originality of his character. He began 
to pour forth humorous and. poetical 
articles for the local press, and he 
worked with such honest seriousness as 
to write his productions in printed 
characters. Doubtless at this time he 
was unaware that S. IT’. Coleridge had 
recommended this critical method when 
he said he thought ‘* print settled it.” 

Scotland was durance vile to Hood. 
He speedily returned to his first love, 
London. Here, in the centre of the 
profession of letters, the man’s timid, re- 
tiring disposition made him distrustful 
of himself. Ile was thus deterred from 
literature, and for some years he worked 
at engraving with assiduity. 

The father of comic journalism could 
not have done a better thing. Its bene- 
fits in after years enabled him to illus- 
trate humor and fancy by quaint de- 
vices, Which enlarged thealready brilliant 
text by their suggestive side-lights, con- 
trasts, and analogies. And doubtless the 
ability to portray in his mind the picto- 
rial images of his amusing situations gave 
his pen a surer and happier touch in the 
descriptions. 

He became editor of the London Mag- 
azine in 1821. The able manner in 
which he occupied the position, and his 
own beautiful character, secured him 
very congenial friends. The erstwhile 
lonely lad of Dundee had now company 
enough and to spare. Charles Lamb, 
his twin soul in so much, De Quincey, 
Hartley Coleridge, the peasant poet 
Clare, and others of that ilk, took great 
pleasure in Hood’s friendship. 

Sir Walter, kind-hearted as of yore, 
wrote to thank him for his first book, 
«“Odes and Addresses,” ‘* wishing the 
unknown author good health, good 
fortune, and whatever other good things 
can best support and encourage his lively 
vein of inoffensive and humorous satire. 

Chis tribute gains a touching value 
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when one remembers how just then 
Scott’s heroical struggles with his debts 
had commenced. 

It was a deserved tribute. The brutal 
and ferocious cynicism of Swift, his 
coarseness and invective, could not have 
originated in Hood’s heart, even had his 
brain been equal to its magnificent pre- 
decessor’s. ‘The lingering obscenity 
which was an inherited taint in the hu- 
morists of the eighteenth century, com- 
ing to Sterne from Sedley, Wycherley, 
and other poets and wits of the Stuart 
restoration, gave way to Hood’s unsullied 
purity. 

His faculty was not so intellectually 
powerful as that of some of these men, 
but it was sane and fresh, and original 
to a degree which has enabled the mod- 
ern caricaturist’s pen and pencil to exer- 
cise a great moral influence in our life. 

The positive qualities of Hood’s humor 
are seen in this earlier period. Poetical 
feeling of the truest kind isin his verse, 
and for keen observation and sound 
sense he was and is unsurpassed. His 
Muse was often clad in motley, but her 
work did not end in violent distor- 
tions of fancy nor coruscations of wit. 
The Irishman of Harlem, diversified 
by its goats, and the colored brother, are 
the staple subjects of American carica- 
ture, outside the cartoons of partisan 


polities. 
Such stale themes would not have 
received notice from Hood. In his 


weekly productions he kept the true 
mission of the humorist ever to the 
front, never seeking to create smiles by 
dealing in the impossible. He believed 
the sense of humor ‘‘to be the just 
balance of all the faculties of man ; 
the best security against the pride. of 
knowledge and the conceits of the imag- 
ination; the strongest inducement to 
submit with a wise patience to the 
vicissitudes of human existence.” And 
his whole life was one illustration of 
this noble creed. 

One of the chief defects of Hood was 
his constant alliteration and punning. 
Chis peculiarity of his style was exag- 
gerated into a weakness. 

Ile protested that 

“ However critics may take offence, 

A double meaning has a double sense.” 
But his protest does not avail in view 
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of his incessant play upon words and 
his foreed meanings, which multiply 
until they distract and annoy good 
taste. 

They came readily to him, and though 
cheap buffoonery was a depth impossible 
to Tom Hood, he descended nearer to 
its perilous edge than his most ardent 
admirers cared for him to go. 

The ingenious application of the 
subtler and hidden charms of language 
is among the highest arts of literature, 
but the sawdust and the cap and bells do 
not propitiate its use. In Hood’s work 
the curious becomes too complex, and 
is always ‘‘ turning up,” d la Micawber, 
when it is not wanted, and when it 
really restrains the flow of the soul. 
Nor did Hood afterwards fail to see this. 
His diction in the later poems and 
essays is more free from the merely 
ludicrous ; more simple, and thus more 
powerful, because less distraught. 

At last, when, in declining health, 
“ Kugene Aram ” was written, he showed 
his genius in most favored attire; and 
men then knew how true a poet Hood 
was. 

And as the life waned, Hood saw an- 
other thing he had not always recog- 
nized : that he was not so much a 
humorist—the favored jester—as he 
was a poet of the higher order. 

Writing previously to a friend respect- 
ing a published memoir of himself, he 
remarks: ‘* You will judge how well 
the author knows me, when he says my 
mind is rather serious than comic.” 

The writer did indeed know him, 
better than Hood then knew himeelf. 

It was Hood’s shy, sweet humility 
which led him to underrate his genius, 
and say, with an emphasis and a sad 
sincerity which to us is melancholy in 
the extreme : 

*“T'o make laugh is my calling. I 
must jump; I must grin; I must tum- 
ble; I must turn language head over 
heels, and leap thro’ grammar.” 

This confession from the man who 
wrote ‘*The Lay of the Laborer” and 
“The Haunted House”! Does aught 
one knows in literature parallel it ? 
The king tumbling in the ring, and the 
clown sitting on the throne—one can- 
not imagine such an inversion. Self- 
depreciation has indeed seldom led to 
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such. ayifistaken undérvaluing. America 
aud England listened. in tearful wonder 
Wheneyer-he chose to strip off the mot- 
ley, and speak out of the fulness of his 
he: rts: =“ 


+ He failed ‘aahibe, From a sick-bed, 


~fromt which he never rose, came those 


immortal poems, ‘‘The Song of the 
Shirt,” ‘*The Bridge of Sighs,” and 
“The Lay of the Laborer.” They are 
to-day the chant of the oppressed in the 
houses of their captivity. Deep beyond 
compare in human interest, they invest 
social philosophy with the loftier gifts 
of the poetical imagination. 

The lost one of the ‘* Bridge ” picture 
still stands and still leaps, 

‘*Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river 
With many a light 
From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 
**The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver, 
But not the dark arch, 
Or the black flowing river !” 

There she is as God’s ghastly witness 
against the sin of a cold, merciless 
world. 

The metrical energy of this one quota- 
tion is perhaps only possible to the Eng- 
lish language. 

Hood’s patient endurance in a pro- 
longed illness was characteristic of his 
great carcer. His poor wife watched 
over him anxiously. ‘Their simple do- 
mestie delights occupied them, and even 
in dying, nay, almost death itself, his 
irrepressible humor flashed out. 

The financial need of the home be- 
came pressing; and Sir Robert Peel, 
who knew only of his illness, and not 
of his imminent danger, granted him a 
pension and wrote him a letter which 
should be handed down to posterity, 
together with Johnson’s reply to Lord 
Chesterfield. 

‘*T am more than repaid,” writes Sir 
Robert, ‘‘by the personal satisfaction 
which I have had in doing that for 
which you return me warm and charac- 
teristic acknowledgments. 

‘*You perhaps think that you are 
known to one with such multifarious 
occupations as myself merely by general 
reputation as ap author; but I assure 
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you that there can be but little which 
you have written and acknowledged 
which I have not read ; and that there 
are few who can appreciate and admire 
more than myself the good sense and 
good feeling which have taught you to 
infuse so much fun and merriment into 
writings correcting folly and exposing 
absurdities, and yet never trespas sing 
beyond those limits within which wit 
and facetiousness are not very often 
confined. You may write on with the 
consciousness of independence, as free 
and unfettered as if no communication 
had ever passed between us. I am not 
conferring a private obligation upon 
you, but am fulfilling the intentions of 
the legislature, which has placed at the 
disposal of the crown a certain sum 
(miserable, indeed, in amount) to be 
applied to the recognition of public 
claims upon the bounty of the crown. 
If you will review the names of those 
whose claims have been admitted on ac- 
count of their literary or scientific emi- 
nence, you will find an ample confirma- 
tion of the truth of my statement. 

**Qne return indeed I shall ask of 
you: that you will give me the oppor- 
tunity of making your personal acquaint- 
ance. 

Such genercus, dignified conduct as 
this letter expresses would be marred by 
any comment. ‘The statesman who un- 
locked our western granaries to British 
millions of starving poor was a fitting 
person to soothe the last throbs of that 
tender, honest heart of Hood. 

Ile died on the 3d of May, 1845. 
Nine years afterward, a monument, 
raised by public subscription, was in- 
augurated by Lord Houghton. ‘The 
vast concourse of spectators, of literary 
men of all opinions, of artisans, who 
came from great distances; of boys, to 
whom his writings were an unfailing 
delight, as well as an instruction to the 
children of larger growth, showed how 
well his memory stood the test of time, 
and stands it still. 

As Scotchmen said of Norman Mac- 
leod, and we said of Lincoln, so may It 
be said of om Hood, that the people 
hardly knew how much they loved him 
until they laid him away in Keneal 
Green Cemetery. 

'S. Parkes CADMAN. 
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OW, I am not to 
speak of human 
neighbors, as_ the 
title of this sketch 
may possibly sug- 
gest, but, instead, 
of a group of birds 
familiarly known to 
naturalists as the 
flycatchers. The 
members of this 
family all have very much the same 
appearance, so when one of the species 
presents himself for inspection, we may 
know about how his relatives appear. 
Even the younger student of nature’s 
birds will soon become acquainted with 
them; for if once you have seen a fly- 
catcher, the bird will be recognized as 
one not easily to be forgotten. No 
rambler can follow the by-ways of 
nature without meeting these birds. 
John Burroughs describes this fam- 
ily in a concise manner as “ sharp- 
shouldered, big-headed, short-legged, of 
no particular color, and of little ele- 
gance of flight or movement.” Nat- 
urally, or from his brave, dashy way, 





the kingbird should be introduced 
first. But instead I might say that 
the kingbird would introduce him- 
self. For he surely does, in a man- 


ner which to his birdship may seem in 
accordance with the most polite rules of 
etiquette, as he dashes in front of the 
rambler with a defiant snap of his bill. 
Yet, what though his way is so uncere- 
monious? ‘lhe kingbird would not care 
a trifle should you be ever so indignant 
at such behavior. Probably to himself 
he is saying: ‘‘ I wonder by what right 
that fellow intrudes upon my estates ?” 
And since the kingbird is ‘‘ monarch 
of all he surveys ” in the world of birds, 
we may pardon him for thinking thus ; 
and I presume that many readers have 
already discovered the kingbird to be 
4 contradiction of meekness. 

[his conceited bird tyrant is equally 
at home in the woodlands, the pastures, 
the groves, and even in the trees which 
shelter our windows. Wherever the 


ae 

Sa, 
insect hordes swarm there wills 
the kingbird darting into their mic 
with each snap of his bill announcing 
the death of some unfortunate insect. 
After the raid the bird returns, sailing 
gracefully back to his watching-post, 
which perchance may be a dead limb 
of a tree, a post, or a stake, but prefer- 
ably the topmost limb of some tree, 
from whence continual sallies are made 
after his relished prey. 

It has been untruly said that the fly- 
catchers are almost destitute of graceful 
motions. Nevertheless, I am quite sure 
that the lark-like soarings of the king- 
bird, and the thoughtless, unstudied 
ease of nearly all his actions, entitle 
him, without dispute, to be ranked with 
our graceful birds. As for the other 
flycatchers, I consider their movements 
just as pleasing as those of some birds 
whose lack of gracefulness we have not 
thought to question. 

Even if the flycatchers do perform a 
graceful motion, their bodies are so 
clumsily shaped that we are not so apt 
to notice and give credit to it, when we 
might were it some delicately formed 
bird with no more grace. If from the 
bird world we for a moment encroach 
upon human affairs, here, too, we may 
find persons whose physical proportions 
seem to cover the apparent ease of their 
motions from the eyes of the world. 

One of the favorite haunts resorted to 
by the kingbird, that it has been my 
good fortune to discover, is an old, 
partly decayed orchard, whose service 
to man has long since been finished, 
for no more grow the brown russets and 
golden pippins where once the trees 
hung heavily fruited, yielding their 
abundant treasures with each sudden 
gust of the autumn wind. Nearly every 
declining tree now bears festoons of 
vines and moss, and of the vines I 
notice that the wild ivy predominates. 
The trunks of the trees are quite hidden 
by green and gray lichens, which seek, 
as it would seem, to conceal the decay- 
ing and offensive state of the wood. 
Ah! what are all these but the plain 
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tell-tales of time! Seeking its way, a 
cool brook, fresh from the depths of the 
woodland, hurries along the northern 
side of the orchard, dashing and tum- 
bling over its rocky bed with always the 
same haste, until by a decided curve it 
enters the forest in another direction. 

Let us ponder here for a second, for 
has not the scene suggested a sublime 
thought? This turbulent brook at our 
feet will ever be symbolic of life ; while 
near it stretches the old orchard, which 
can only be associated with death. 

Among these picturesque trees I have 
passed many a pleasant hour watching 
the flyeatchers, where at any time of 
the day the lover of rural scenes can 
find the several members’of this group 
of birds well represented, especially so 
during the early morning and late after- 
noon. 

But to return to the kingbird, or bee- 
martin, as he is best known to some peo- 
ple, and which name I shall occasionally 
call him—what cares he for either pres- 
ence of man or beast, as he darts about 
and soars to his heart’s content, often 
coming very near, to peer sharply into 
the face of the rambler, as if he bore 
a very questionable character ? Nearly 
every one residing in the country, and 
many in the city too, have either wit- 
nessed or read of the battles which are 
waged between the crow and kingbird. 

The bee-martin never allows a chance 
to pass when he may attack his dark 
enemy, and the crow, quite assuredly, 
beats as hasty retreat as his lumbering 
old body will possibly allow. Lucky 
for him, too, if there be a wood or 
sheltering grove near the field of battle, 
for if there is not, his quick little antag- 
onist may peck out as many sable 
feathers as he pleases, and perhaps the 
crow will come out of the conflict minus 
aneye. Although the bee-martin detests 
the crow more than any member of the 
bird kingdom, he will not hesitate in 
declaring war with a hawk, or even that 
proud scorner of birds not of his tribe, 
the lordly eagle, who is soon brought 
down from his haughty mien, and crow- 
like, seeks the nearest protection to be 
had. While the vanquished is dressing 
his wounds, the victor mounts to his 
watching-post, from which an approach- 
ing enemy may soonest be seen. 
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During the breeding season the king- 
bird is singularly aggressive towatd the 
smaller birds, sometimes darting at 
them with great velocity, when they 
are nowhere near to his jealously 
guarded nest. Whether he wishes to 
dominate over the whole bird kingdom 
and objects to any trespassing upon his 
domains, or whether he is endeavoring to 
show madam that she has a brave and 
gallant mate, 1 am not really aware, 


but lean strongly toward the latter 
. . 5 eo . . 
proposition. As it is, the song-birds 


must believe that this old globe is the 
property of the kingbirds. 

Although many good things, and 
some, too, not nearly so nice, may be 
said about the kingbird, it is quite true 
that nature has not bestowed a musical 
voice upon her little tyrant. Neither 
are any other of the flycatchers noted for 
their vocal abilities, so they are not 
classed with the singing birds. What 
few notes our malignant little neighbor 
does lay claim to are heard most of the 
time when the bird is on the wing, or 
just as he leaves a branch for a flight. 
Just remember to watch him when 
next he returns from a raid into an 
insect swarm, and something resem- 
bling this may be heard: ‘* Keetle- 
keetle-keetle,” uttered with consider- 
able rapidity, and in a very plain voice - 
indeed—and in this particular respect 
the notes harmonize with the bird’s dull 
plumage. 

Again, for along time but a single 
sound will mark his presence. ‘This 
may be ‘“‘keeke!” a sharp and harsh 
note, with a marked inflection on the 
‘“e”; or the same note will often be 
varied so as to sound like “ keete!” 
which is softer in tone. 

It is possible that some readers have 
gathered from my language a wrong 
impression of the kingbird, for knowing 
the quarrelsome disposition of the bird, 
they may doubt as to whether he is en- 
titled to live in a civilized land. Yes, 
reader, your question is quite proper ; but 
for all the wounds tlre bee-martin inflicts 
upon other birds, he does three times 
as much good as an insect destroyer. 
He has more commendable qualities 
than bad, and we must not intentionally 
rob man or bird of any good attributes. 

In many respects my second neigh- 
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bor, the phoebe, resembles the king- 
bird, for she is a very near relative; but 
yet the phoebe’s character is so unlike 
her stormy cousin’s. The phebe is 
meek and gentle, the kingbird bold and 
warlike; the phoebe is a social bird, 
loving to make her home around the 
old farm buildings, while the kingbird 
is firmly opposed to having but very 
little intercourse with mankind. ‘The 
characters of these two birds are as 
strongly marked as between two per- 
sons who are closely related. As for 
beauty, if in this case it may be con- 
sidered such, the kingbird is the supe- 
rior. Still, what if the pewee has a 
modest dress ? She, prim little Quaker- 
ess, we would love, while for the arro- 
gant kingbird one might have some 
admiration. Of the phoebe, or the 
pewee, which some ramblers call this 
bird, Washington Irving says: ‘* Their 
arrival is the more cheering, as it is 
pronounced, by the old weather-wise 
people of the country, the sure sign 
that the severe frosts are at end, and 
that the gardener may resume his labors 
with confidence.” In this locality the 
phoebe is the first flycatcher to arrive in 
the spring, often coming by the middle 
of March, and as this bird is a strag- 
gling migrant, some days usually run on 
before they become common in the old 
haunts. And spring-like, too, it seems 
to have the pewees home again, and to 
hear their pensive notes mingling with 
the many welcome voices, every one a 
harbinger of balmy days to follow in 
the wake of blustery old March, who, 
What with all his violent gales and 
what with all the rough weather he 
serves us to, was properly named wher 
called after the god Mars. 

The phoebe’s notes are few and un- 
musical. For the most part they strike 
a chord of a pensive mood, as if the 
bird was the abode of some troubled 
spirit, doomed to wander through the 
world, forever regretting some sad 
scene enacted perhaps centuries ago. 
'he well-known note of ‘ pewee,” or 
“phoebe,” is from whence the bird 
derives its name. Another ejaculation 
sounds much like ‘‘cheup” or ** cheep,” 
which is uttered in an anxious voice, 
and lacking toa great extent the pen- 
8ive quality in the ‘‘ pewee.” When, 
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as it often happens, the pheebe utters 
several notes, which, rendered into Eng- 
lish, approach nearest to ‘‘ pheelbe- 
pheelbe-pheelbe,” delivered with con- 
siderable vim, and in a not unmusical 
manner, I have suspicioned that the 
pheebe was attempting to sing; but 
while the bird fails as far as our sense 
of song goes, who can deny but what 
her heart ever makes the sweetest 
music? ‘These last notes, though I 
know not why, have never been heard 
by the writer later than a fortnight 
after the birds had migrated from the 
South. 

The pewees in nest-building time 
select some beam around the farm out- 
buildings, while a number have a pro- 
pensity for nesting around bridges, 
suggesting the name of bridge pewee to 
the residents of some localities. The 
nest is neatly made, and in all is a pretty 
affair, composed primarily of moss and 
grass, lined with feathers or fine grass 
to tastily complete the structure. ‘The 
eggs are usually five or six in number, 
of a white color, and often sparingly 
specked with brown at the larger end. 
The regular nesting season is in May or 
June, but I have found the usual com- 
plement of eggs from the first of April 
until late in July. It is well, perhaps, 
that I should still remember the few 
phoebes which cling to their primitive 
haunts in the woods, where many years 
ago—we do not know just when—the 
majority of pewees left their home to 
take up a new abode with man. Here, 
far back and alone in the forest, the 
rambler may some day find a pair of 
phoebes housekeeping. In such roman- 
tic places the very tranquillity and the 
pensive silence are most like an unruffled 
dream, only disturbed by the forest 
brook which winds through the trees, 
with its hundred waterfalls, finding its 
way out at last to the 

“River! that in silence windest 

Through the meadows, bright and free, 
Till at length thy rest thou findest 


In the bosom of the sea ! 
Karly one morning in July I spied a 
small bird feeding another twice as large 
as herself. I was somewhat surprised, 
and could not comprehend these strange 
actions: but upon going nearer, a yellow- 
throated vireo was seen, very diligent in 
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satisfying the inner cravings of a half- 
fledged cowbird. And it was a very com- 
ical sight, I assure you, to witness the 
little mother so eager to attend to 
the wants of her big baby’s very capa- 
cious stomach. The cowbird had, of 
course, been hatched out in the vireo’s 
nest, thus accounting for the motherly 
affection. Please pardon me for in- 
troducing one of the vireos under the 
subject of my sketch, for he does not 
belong to the true flycatchers, as the 
kingbird and pewee, but from his over- 
fondness for flies his presence is not 
undesirable in this essay. ‘The yellow- 
throated vireo is not so generally known 
as the other two birds considered. He 
is about the size of the pewee, with 
a more handsome coat than either king- 
bird or phoebe. By his looks the world 
might judge him to be a third or fourth 
cousin of these last two birds ; but if we 
consult a manual of ornithology, the 
flyeatcher family and the vireo family 
will be found to be very distantly if at 
all related. 

What is it about this tiny bird which 
is so attractive? Is it the graceful 
symmetry of his figure, or his very 
pleasing manners ? I must admit that 
I am unable to answer, yet my acquaint- 
ance with the vireo has almost, allow 
me to say, become a fascination. If 
you have keen eyes, quick to catch all 
of his active moves, as he dashes after 
a wary insect, flycatcher-like, or again 
darting into the coolest recesses and 
thickest of the leaves, and an instant 


later reappearing with a simple greet- 
ing, ‘I’m here!” why should it be but 
a pleasure for you to closely observe 
him in his ever-changing moods ? The 
more we study the vireo will only in- 
crease our admiration for his character, 
Ife is more lively than either of his two 
friends, but is by no means @ warrior 
like the kingbird, or a sad-voiced bird 
like the pewee. 

The greatest delight of this vireo is 
to move rapidly up and down the limbs 
of trees in search of insects snugly hid- 
den in the crevices of the bark, and in 
more open view on the under parts of 
the leaves. From time to time he 
pauses in his quest to survey you with a 
pair of bead-like eyes, blacker by far 
than any Spanish maiden’s. All unex- 
pectedly, the rambler is greeted with a 
great amount of noise, so disagreeable 
and discordant that at first we wonder 
if such sounds could have issued from 
any bird’s vocal organs. Then it is 
that we are sharply reminded that 
nature has not placed a fine-strung lute 
in every bird’s throat. Yet, what if 
the notes are without harmony? [| 
would not hesitate to say but that the 
vireo believes he is treating his visitor 
to a rare musical feast. And, after all, 
if we do but smile at his simple jargon, 
I question very much if other neigh- 
bors are not more conceited about their 
musical attainments than the yellow- 
throated vireo. 


HarkY EpWARD MILLER. 
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STUDY of Tennyson’s Art and Rela- 
tion to Modern Life has been made by 
Stopford A. Brooke, with a chief re- 
gard tothe poet’s religion and theology. 

Mr. Brooke finds Tennyson, more especially in 
his ‘In Memoriam,” a Christian and a believer 
in immortality. It scarcely needs the erudite 
reasoning of a critic to prove Tennyson a 
Christian. There is a tendency in the book— 
a tendency evidenced by all analyzers of great 
men’s work—to find mountains where there 
are only hills, and to twist an author’s simple 
text into a strange contortion of ideas. Ten- 
nyson’s poetry is spiritual rather than religious 
and the sources of his inspiration were not 
theologies. When, therefore, Mr. Brooke dates 
his and Browning’s intellectual and poetic 
awakening from the inception of the high 
church and broad church movement, I think 
he is looking for a false fructifier of a poet’s 
genius. That grows from within, and a the- 
ological renovation is seldom responsible for a 
“ poet’s awakening.” Other things are inferred 
from the poems, which I doubt if the author 
contemplated in the remotest degree. But 
aside from these religious inferences, the book 
is highly suggestive and valuable as a help in 
rightly judging Tennyson’s relation to the 
nineteenth century. 


Let all women rejoice. Here is a cook book 
costing only seventeen dollars, which is ‘‘ A 
Complete Treatise of Analytical and Practical 
Studies in the Culinary Art.” It tells us of the 
great dinner to Charles Dickens in 1867, when 
one hundred and seventy-five guests sat down to 
the table ; it tells us how to prepare a Del- 
monico repast, and then it tells us how to skin 
aneel, Charles Ranhoffer, in his ‘‘ Hpicurean,” 
records the advance of cooking, but considers 
that there is still much to be learned and un- 
learned by the housewives of America. He 
claims that there is a juste milieu between the 
ridiculously elaborate banquet of thirty years 
ago in New York, consisting of seventy-two 
dishes, and the other extreme of Spartan sim- 
ilicity affected by scourgers of the flesh. New 
‘orkers who know how to entertain have done 
much to bring about a reform, but the author 
considers that more, much more, is needed in 
the same direction. The book is encyclopedic 
in its information. 


Boys cannot but be grateful to Captain 
Charles King for his ‘* Cadet Days,” a story of 
West Point. This is the first time, I believe, 
that West Point has received merited attention 
at the hands of a writer, as have other lead- 
ing educational institutions, such as Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton. West Point presents 
salient features for a good boy’s story, and 
Captain King, himself a graduate of that 
school, with all a graduate’s inside knowledge, 
has done full justice to his material, except 
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from the novelist’s rather exacting point of 
view. The characters of the story, which first 
appeared in serial form, depend almost wholly 
on their military background for vitality, but 
that that vitality is considerable may well be 
understood by all acquainted with Captain 
King’s writings. 


Now that Rudyard Kipling is married and 
consorting with domestic duties rather than 
with Mulvanys and other disreputable, but 
lovable, Anglo-Indian soldiers, he seems to be 
turning his attention to juvenile literature— 
that is, when he can spare time from casting 
aspersions upon the country of his adoption. 
His ‘‘ Jungle Book” is a delightful collection 
of stories of animal life, vivid and quaint. 


The ‘‘ Exiles,” a short magazine story by 
Richard Harding Davis, printed in April, has 
been combined with others of this popular 
author’s sketches in the book, ‘* Exiles, and 
Other Stories.”” The leading tale is the most 
ambitious one. Although there is still some 
crudeness noticeable in Mr. Davis’s workman- 
ship, nevertheless these stories have that mas- 
culine, running style that gives to their author 
his deserved reputation. 


An unusual number of good novels have 
been issued very recently, but of those that 
have been so generally discussed, ‘‘ Dodo,” 
“The Yellow Aster,” ‘‘ The Heavenly ‘'wins,” 
‘Ships That Pass in the Night,” and ‘* Mar- 
cella,” the last two alone appear to have an 
enduring strength about them. Both of them 
are good books, especially the former, of 
which Beatrice Harraden, the English min- 
ister’s delicate daughter, may well be proud, 
She now has an opportunity, after the public’s 
hearty indorsement of her first ambitious 
work, to laugh at the seventeen publishers 
who refused to accept it, unless the task of find- 
ing the sensible eighteenth left a sense of weari- 
ness too profound to allow — of the 
humor of those seventeen ‘‘We decline with 
thanks.” A second book of Miss Harraden’s, 
“*TIn Varying Moods,” followed almost imme- 
diately upon the issue of her first. It is a 
collection of short stories—mere fanciful inci- 
dents, delicately written, but somewhat morbid 
in tone. This second book of Miss Harraden’s 
is far behind her first in interest. Indeed, it 
derives its chief importance from the fame of 
‘*Ships That Pass in the Night.” 

‘* Marcella,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward, is the 
most elaborate and studious of the new books, 
bearing a slight resemblance to George Eliot’s 
works in that respect, and merits a careful con- 
sideration. We do not hear from Mrs. Ward as 
often as from some of the more prolific writers, 
but, from what we have heard, we have learned 
to expect fiction of a rare merit. In reading 
‘*Marcella” with that expectation in mind, we 
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shall have to confess to disappointment, in spite 
of the fact that the book has, within the few 
weeks since its first issue, gone into its fourth 
edition. Such marked popular favor shown to 
the writer of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” and ‘‘ David 
Grieve,” coming, as it does, from the most 
thoughtful readers, a class to whom this gifted 
authoress always appeals, ranks her new book 
at once a success ; a success, however, which 
will not equal that attained by ‘* Robert Els- 
mere.” The plot of the story is based on the 
activity of English women in reforms of the 
present day, a theme which is attracting novel- 
ists. ‘The Heavenly Twins” turns on the 
revolt of a progressive young woman from the 
English wives’ custom of condoning their 
husbands’ youthful sins, and in Marcella Boyce 
Mrs. Ward has drawn a powerful picture of a 
young woman inarevolt from the selfishness of 
wealth so earnest that she sacrifices her family, 
her friends and her lover for the ‘‘ cause.” The 
evident moral of the book is to show that all 
reform must work along the lines of love and 
humanity. There is another moral pointed, 
however, whether unconsciously or not I 
cannot say: that of how unreasonable a girl 
may become when possessed of the idea that 
she must change obnoxious customs. 

Marcella Boyce grows to maturity away from 
the domestic influences of home, amid, first, 
the uncongenial and antagonistic atmosphere 
of a boarding-school, and, later, the extreme 
radical influence of a few London Socialists 
with whom she is accidentally thrown in con- 
tact. She returns to her parents weighted with 
a sense of superlative powers of reform ina 
world which to her is sadly awry. She begins 
work with a passionate eagerness upon her 
father’s tenants, whose condition is somewhat 
pitiable. She finds her efforts unaided and 
looked at askance in the neighborhood, and 
this leads to the discovery of a family skeleton. 
She is almost a stranger to her parents, and 
from outside sources she learns that her father, 
the sallow, thin, irritable gentleman with 
small, dark features, is a social outcast because 
of a moral and financial obliquity developed 
in certain transactions of his early, brilliant 
career. Then comes the toss of her splendid 
head and the thrill of her great personality in 
the determination to conquer all prejudices 
against the name of Boyce, and to bring reform 
into the village of Mellor. <A neighboring 
nobleman, a nobleman in every sense of the 
word, Aldous Maxwell, falls in love with this 
vigorous young creature and easily gains her 
consent to an engagement, for Marcella sees 
in such an alliance all that is needed to fulfil 
her worldly ambitions. . Gradually becoming 
aware that she cannot compel her lover's 
thoughtful and conservative judgment to suc- 
cumb before her passionate eagerness, she 
makes his life miserable, and finally breaks 
from him with a cruelty born of her overween- 
ing pride, and prejudices against landed pro- 
prietors who will not adopt her revolutionary 
standards in relieving the poor. She displays 
a nobleness in her adherence to principle, but an 
utter callousness in her regard for the feelings 
of those who are so unfortunate as to be 
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possessed of wealth, even though they be her 
friends. Strange utterance it was for a girl, 
working for noble ends, to make of the man 
who had given her his soul and whose heart 
she had broken : ‘‘ He was just a piece of fur- 
niture in my play. He was well quit of me.” 
The love of Aldous Maxwell, characterized by 
a spiritual reserve and power, and at the same 
time consuming intensity, is such as can be 
pictured by few novelists besides Mrs. Ward. 
After the breaking of her engagement, in 
which a smooth-tongued young labor leader 
had some part, Marcella enters a London 
hospital to train as anurse. Through years 
of experience with the coarse necessities of life 
she becomes humanized, and atones for her 
wrong to Aldous Maxwell by calling him back 
to her. This last scene in the book is a crude 
dramatic climax unworthy of the author’s usual 
delicate sense, and no addition to the real and 
final teaching that all reforms are useless 
unless animated by love and tolerance—such 
humanity as is exemplified in the most lovable 
character in the book, Hallin, Maxwell’s friend. 
He is an invalid, a merest shadow on the back- 
ground of events, and yet his is the only char- 
acter which has touched our hearts when we 
close the book. Mrs. Ward presents us with 
vivid dramatic scenes, but her characters move 
as the exponents of principles. They are not 
lovable as the characters of Thackeray’s and 
Dickens’s works are. Marcella is a compound 
of steadfastness to principle, though it be con- 
ceived in error, ignorance and waywardness in 
practice, and splendid physical womanhood. 
But she is not human. To aid a criminal for 
the sake of principle, she breaks her lover’s 
heart. This defect is not peculiar to Mrs. 
Ward’s books. It is noticeable in many of the 
present day novels which, as I have already 
said, are striving to deal with the intellectual 
movements of the century. 

The book drags seriously in the last third. 
While appreciating what the dénotiment will 
be, the reader is carried through a weariness of 
scheming which adds little value to the 0 
but which does, perhaps, tend to develop Mar- 
cella’s character. But when all has been said, 
the fact remains that it is probably the strong- 
est fiction that has been issued this year. 


The announcement a few weeks ago that 
John Jacob Astor was about to issue a book 
patterned after Jules Verne, and containing 
some bold plunges of the fancy into scientific 
realms, caused a slight flutter in literary and 
social circles. The flutter could scarcely pene- 
trate to scientific circles. Astor was a name 
for any publishing house to conjure by, but 
what the book really was to be, was asked with 
scepticism. Insinuations took shape in the 
question as to who wrote it. But after reading 
“A Journey in Other Worlds,” I am convinced, 
from a somewhat slight knowledge of Mr. 
Astor, that it is the product of his rather than 
any one else’s brain. What was forthcoming 
was eagerly foreshadowed by the newspapers, 
and the public was treated to such phrases as 

‘epoch making,” ‘ brilliant scientific theo- 
ries,” ‘cleverly handled,” and so on ad nau 


















seam. Allof which may possibly be excused as 
coming from newspapers. Surprise was nat- 
ural that a multi-millionnaire, although an 
Astor, should attempt the difficult handling 
of a new force in nature ; but ‘“apergy” was 
to be launched upon the world, and the fame of 
the author was to cast a shadow upon his pre- 
decessors. One of the weeklies of this city, in 
its zeal, gave a sketch and photograph of the 
young writer, and so far drew upon its imag- 
ination as to put him upon Harvard’s rank 
list in the years when he adorned the venerable 
halls of that university with anything rather 
than with scholarship. 

The book appeared, and the curious were ena- 
bled to judge of its possibilities ; for what but 
curiosity could induce any one to peer into the 
Astor mentality as expressed in the fourth gen- 
eration? The book offers nothing but an inter- 
esting psychological study, and if supplemented 
with a close analysis of the Astor character 
would furnish a valuable contribution to con- 
temporaneous science. 

The work is prefaced with the announcement 
that modern progress demands that modern 
literature devote itself to the undeveloped pos- 
sibilities of science. Good! Let it be done ; 
but let us devoutly hope not in the direction 
therein indicated. We are introduced to three 
venturesome scientists, one burdened with the 
superadded responsibility of being a lover, 
travelling ina huge air-ship among the planets. 
The ship is propelled by ‘‘apergy,” a com- 
bination of ‘‘ positive and negative electricity 
with electricity of a third state,” and manu- 
factired on board, Imagine gravitation manu- 
factured in your room from a few dynamos and 
chemicals, and a clear conception of the new 
repellant force introduced by Mr. Astor can 
be formed. The travellers visit Jupiter and 
Saturn, and the author’s imagination goes 
into severe travails to present life sufficiently 
strange for those planets. I do not think, 
however, that he exhausted his possibilities. 
He attains his highest degree of imaginative 
power when he introduces to the three travel- 
lers on Saturn the spirit of an Atlantic sea- 
board bishop, who claims a contemporaneous 
existence with Daniel Webster. The disem- 
bodied bishop serves the travellers well as coun- 
sellor and guide and obligingly answers their 
profound inauiries into religion and philoso- 
phy. For to the happy dwellers on Saturn 
all things are known, even the pitiable condi- 
tion of the wicked spirits on Cassandra, who 
abide amid sulphurous flames, ete. But such 
marvellous knowledge cannot quiet the yearn- 
Ings of the young lover’s heart nor his apprecia- 
lion of champagne cocktails. These are in 
continual evidence, until the reader begins to 
suspect what Mr. Astor’s favorite beverage is. 
lhe girl who was left behind is a Vassar un- 
dergraduate, into whose ear her lover, on de- 
parting from earth, in Van Courtland Park, 
tenderly whispered, ‘‘You are the sweetest 
thing that ever lived, and I’]] love you all the 
days, ‘The Vassar girls, although doubtless 
susceptible to such a compliment from such a 
source, may, however, object to the epithet 
thing.” 
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Of all this heterogeneous mass of strange 
fancies, those which picture the condition of 
the United States in the twenty-first century 
are naturally the most interesting, and quota- 
tions therefrom will illustrate Mr. Astor’s style. 

‘*Manhattan Island has something over 
2,500,000 inhabitants and is surrounded by 
a belt of population, several miles wide, of 
12,000,000 more of which it is the focus, so 
that the entire city contains more than 
14,500,000 souls. The several hundred square 
miles of land and water forming Greater New 
York are perfectly united by numerous britlges, 
tunnels, and electric ferries, while the city’s 
great natural advantages have been enhanced 
and beautified by every ingenious device. No 
main avenue in the newer section is less than 
200 feet wide, containing shade and fruit trees 
[where are the street gamins ?], a bridle path, 
broad sidewalks, and open spaces for carriages 
and bicycles. . . . 

‘*The hollow masts of ships carry windmills 
instead of sails, through which the wind per- 
forms the work of storing a great part of the 
energy to run them at sea while they are dis- 
charging or loading cargo in port. . . . 
Steam boilers are also placed at the foci of 
huge concave mirrors, often a hundred feet in 
diameter, the required heat being supplied by 
the sun, without smoke, instead of by bulky and 
dirty coal. This discovery gave commercial 
value to Sahara and other tropical deserts 
which are now desirable for mill-sites and 
generating power.” 

Pardon us if we suggest that the Astors are 
probably buying all the ‘‘ corner” mill-sites in 
Africa one hundred and six years in advance. 

We stretch out our hands, and lo ! we obtain 
yater and ice from the atmosphere. All insect 
pests and reptiles, ‘‘rabbits in Australia,” and 
*‘poisonous snakes in South America,” are 
killed off by the inoculation of a few of the 
species with a contagious disease germ and the 
setting of them free in their old haunts. The 
author here neglected to put a limit to the 
possible upward spread of the contagion, until 
the human race might have to exclaim in its 
dying agonies, ‘‘the biter bitten !” 

The author’s handling of the future social 
possibilities of the United States is remarkable 
for its simplicity. He says: 

‘*Our social structure, to be brief, is based 
on science or the conservation of energy as the 
Greek philosophers predicted.” 

Although t am inclined to applaud this 
easy settlement of a hoary, won-old problem, 
nevertheless there is a certain disappointment 
in the apparent shyness of the author to dwell 
on the details of the Greek philosophers’ sys- 
tems. 

Ships are one thousand feet long and ‘‘ very 
fast,” four and one-half days across. Numer- 
ous strange and fearful devices, such as the 
‘*marine spider,” each of whose numerous feet 
covers acres of water, go cavorting across the 
Atlantic and through the air. The description 
of the political system reminds one of a Sun- 
day-school with the John Y.’s and R, C.’s stand- 
ing in the corner. 

In fact, if the manuscript of that book had 
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been presented to a publishing house anony- 
mously, I cannot conceive of its being printed. 
There are a few scientific facts, nothing in 
excess, however, of what an ordinarily well- 
educated person should know, jumbled into 
the mass of rubbish. The work has not even 
the saving merit of a fair style. Let us be 
charitable, and suppose that Mr. Astor wrote 
it only to amuse his leisure hours, and not for 
the purpose of attempting literature or bring- 
ing before the public the possibilities of, as 
yet, unappreciated forces in Nature. 


“The Yachts and Yachtsmen of America,” 
edited by Henry A. Mott, Ph.D., LL. D., opens 
with the ‘‘ Evolution of the Yacht,” and from 
it we learn that Homer sang of rafts, and that 
Ulysses was instructed to build one ; that the 
*‘dug-out ” was doubtless the next _ from 
the raft, and that the rampo rush of the Maoris 

yas the pioneer sail. The interesting story 
goes on till we come to the great racers of to- 
day, and only pause to ask, What next? The 
amount of research required to prepare this 
single article, and the manner in which the 
editor has brought together the fruits of his 
labors, clearly shows the sportsman in the 
scholar. The ‘History of Yachting,” ‘‘ Yacht- 
ing inthe United States,” ‘‘Types of Yachts,” 
may be mentioned among other illustrated 
articles. The volume, as a whole, gives the 
yachtsman a book of reference he has long 
waited for, while its fine etchings and photo- 
types make it a unique work of art. 


The last issue of the ‘‘Ineognito” library is 
““The Shen’s Pigtail and other Cues of Anglo- 
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China Life.” The stories are evidently written 
by a gentleman who knows whereof he speaks, 
and would seem to be from the pen of a 
foreign official resident in China. ‘They deal 
with official life, and are strong and masculine 
in conception and style, resembling somewhat 
Mr. Kipling’s descriptive work. As the books 
of the ‘* Incognito ” series are made to be car- 
ried in the pocket, they offer an excellent 
wherewithal to occupy one’s attention while 
travelling. 


Without doubt ‘*The Man in Black,” by 
Stanley J. Weyman, is intended for an_histor- 
ical novel, but it fails completely if such is 
the author’s idea. The central figure is a 
French sorcerer of the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, whose ‘‘ wonders ” are revealed 
to be merely tricks upon ignorant imagina- 
tions. There is a slight plot which is too 
crude, however, to add value to thestory. The 
style and many of the incidents are so appar- 
ently drawn from modern sources, that they 
distract the reader from the time which they 
are really meant to illustrate. 


From that well worked but always resource- 
ful field, Irish character, Jane Barlow has 
gathered in ‘ Kerrigan’s Quality” a goodly 
harvest of pathos and humor. The author 
shows an intimate acquaintance with Irish 
peasant life, and entertains us with queer gos- 
sip and queerer stories. Kerrigan, before in- 


heriting a large property, is a venturesome 
character, and his ups and downs are vividly 
and amusingly told. 
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THE BRIGHTER SIDE. 


JUNE. 


O poETs, when you celebrate 
The joyous month of June, 
Its roses swinging in the sun, 
Its bobolinks in tune, 
Just pause a moment, and reflect 
What sorrows must invade 
At such a sentimental time, 
The heart of an old maid. 


For cruel Fate has so arranged 
The universal plan, 
That to be perfect, summer needs 
The presence of a man, 
And only lays its subtle spell 
On those who wander through 
The leafy lanes of Arcady 
In couples, two and two. 


So in the lonely spinster crowd, 
The blue and wistful sky, 

The gentle winds, the dreamy days 
That flutter lightly by, 

Have only power to awake 
Old longings vague and dim, 

Forgotten dreams of happiness, 
Forsaken hopes of him ! 


It is not always well to strut and fret 
one’s little hour upon the stage too real- 
istically. Macready, who threw him- 
self into his acting heart and soul, used 
to tell funny stories about the effect of 
his easy, colloquial manner upon the 
players collected for his company in 
small provincial towns. 

Once in the play of William Tell he 
turned to one of these stupid rustics 
and put the question, ‘‘ Do you shoot ?” 
so naturally, that the man was quite 
thrown off guard, and to his horror 
replied, ‘* A little, sir, but ’ve never had 
a go with one of them cross-bows !” 

Another time in Virginius he asked, 
** Do you wait for me to lead Virginia 
in, or will you doso ?” only to be greeted 
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unexpectedly by the actor who played 
Icilius with, ‘* Why, really, sir, I don't 
care ; just as you do it in London ! 


‘*T HEAR,” sighed Mrs. Gossip, ** that 
Tom Green neglects his wife shamefully. 
He is away from home more than half 
the time.” 


‘‘ Business, my dear, business,” said 
her friend good-naturedly. ‘I know 


he is kindness itself. He writes to her 
every single day.” 
‘But he never sends her a cent. Do 
you call that kindness ?’ 
“Certainly I do. I call it unremit- 
ting kindness.” 
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ONCE more she comes, the summer girl ! 
Oh, lads, if you should find her 

Not only fairer than of yore, 
But gentler, sweeter, kinder, 


Beware, beware ! “tis but a snare 
For you and your undoing ! 

She is a lass who does not care 
For wedding, but for wooing. 


So stand aside and let her pass 
Unheeded, or, still better, 
Just love her while the roses last, 


Then—if you can 

Miss PERKINS had a voice like a tree- 
toad, but she had taken lessons, and 
deluded admirers assured her that she 
could sing. Sosing she did, at all times 
and places. 

‘In the name of music, what 
she call that?” asked the company on 
one joyful occasion, when she sat down 
at the piano and burst into song. 

* The Tempest,” said somebody. 
But Lieutenant Brown leaned over his 
cousins chair and whispered — softly : 
* Don't be frightened. 1 know better. 
It is only a squall, and will soon be over.” 


does 


THE nineteenth century is nothing if 
not iconoclastic. It has not a bump of 
reverence, but a hollow of disrespect, and 
would not hesitate to rewrite Homer if 
anything could be made by filling that 
famous classi¢ with local hits. One 
genius, who yearned to shine in Shake- 
spearean réles, actually had a whole first 
act written to one of the comedies in 
order to give his peculiar talents a 
chance to shine ; but:he is more than 
equalled by the choir in a certain New 
England town. They appeared to be 
simple, uncultivated people, and the 
professor, who had come among them 
isa summer boarder, was electrified one 
Sunday to discover in the organ-loft a 
good deal of Handel’s music. 

** Don’t you find Handel rather diffi- 

cult ?” said he, turning to the baker, 
who was a man of parts, and could sing 
anything from falsetto to basso-pro- 
fundo, 
_ “Wal, yes, it was kinder tryin’ at 
fust,” owned that artist, candidly, ‘* but 
we made a few alterations, and now we 
git along first-rate with it.” 


forget her. 


AND speaking of music, little Eunice 
had been taken to an Episcopal church 
where the surpliced choir delighted her 
childish soul. The next Sunday she 
went to stay with an aunt, and heard 
another boy-choir, this time in ordinary 
clothes. | 

‘© Mamma,” she said, when 
turned, to her fond parent, ** Aunt 
Lizzie goes to a funny church. The 
little boys sing, but they don’t wear any 
bibs!” 


she re- 


SNODKINS says he thinks the dogstar 
must be a Skye-terrier. 
Could he have meant it Sirius-ly ? 


** AnE you going to have company this 
evening, Katie 2” asked her mistress. 

*No'm,” said Katie, ‘not unless 
some one comes in.” 


For really fine writing nothing can 
approach a country newspaper. In an 
article on Talleyrand, apparently trans- 
lated from the French, the editor of a 
Western ** Daily Weekly,” after descant- 
ing on the mutability of human affairs, 
and dwelling upon the greatness- of 
his subject, how he had ruled France 
and been the prop and stay of Napoleon, 
together with a great many important 


things he had not done, wound up 
by saying, that, notwithstanding the 


splendid role he had played, he died at 
last a tavern-keeper! This was news 
to historians. ‘The editor had made his 
translations literally, and to him ‘* died 
at his hétel in Paris” implied nothing 
more nor less than an inn. 
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CURVE 


ILERE are some people still left who 
refuse to believe that a baseball 
can travel out of the straight line 

between the pitcher’s box and the home 
plate on its way to the catcher. It has 
been proved again and again that a ball 
can be ** curved,” by a now well-known 
experiment. ‘Two stakes are set up so 
that the pitcher standing behind one 
cannot hit a mark on the left side of 
the other in a straight line, the ball 
passing to the right of the first. Indeed, 
a short while ago, a noted college pitcher 
was offered a thou- 
sand dollars by an old 
gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance if he could 
prove to his satisfac- 
tion that a baseball 
pitched in a curve. The 
at once set up two stakes in his 





could be 
pitcher 
back yard and curved the ball around 


them in fine style. But the old gentle- 
man insisted that the whole thing was an 
optical illusion, and is no more con- 
vinced than ever. 
Every boy knows how hard it is to 
bat an ** out-curve ” 
— or a ‘*drop,” and 
a after he has struck 
B outa few times wants 
no one to prove to him there is such a 
thing as curve pitching. There is little 
use In trying to explain the theory of 
this performance here, as many scientific 
papers have been written on it, which, 
after all, would not help a man to toss a 
tennis ball. The final twist given the 
ball as it leaves the hand makes a spin- 
ning motion, so that there is more re- 
sistance by the air on one side or the 
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PITCHING. 


other, and the ball is foreed out of a 
straight line by unequal pressure on one 
of its sides, 

The science of curve pitching is hardly 
more than ten years old, but it has im- 
proved and changed so rapidly, that to- 
day articles on the subject written two 
years agoarealmost out of date. For ex- 
ample, few young players know that the 
*out-curve ” and ** In-shoot” are now 
little used by the best professional and 
college pitchers. In all the books on 
baseball that you will find, there are full 
directions for pitching the ‘* out” and 


‘*in,” while the ‘* drop ” and the ‘* up- 
shoot” are not thought so important. 


Now, if a young pitcher on a school or 
amateur team has mastered the ‘* out,” 
he can do effective work, and fool the 





Fig. No. 1. Beginning delivery 
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Fig. No. 2. Half way up. 

batters very well. But I am writing 
also for the benefit of the boys who in- 
tend to go to college. If they are going 
to try to make the college nine, they 
will find that their big ‘* out-curves ” 
and ‘* in-shoots” will not be admired by 
the captain nearly as much as they ex- 
pected, and they will feel that their 
talent is not appreciated. If they can 
pitch a swift straight ball, with good 
command, and have an effective ** drop” 
and ‘* jump ” or ** rise,” they will have 
a fine chance to earn a university 
sweater and a trial 
in the big games. 
A poor batter is 
fooled by an ‘‘out” 
oran ‘*in;” but a 
trained college 
player has a keen 
eye, and he is able 
to judge pretty well 
whether a ball will 
cross the plate or 
not. Thedeadly 
effectiveness of the 
“drop” lies in the 
fact that it does not 
curve to the right 
or left, but comes 
Inastraight line 
across the plate. 
lhe ball moves on a 


Fig. No. 3. 
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Finish of ‘‘rise.”’ 
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level from the pitcher’s hand 
until it is a few feet in front 
of the plate. Then it takes a 
rather sudden downward 
shoot, dropping perhaps only 
three or four inches, but 
enough to make the batter hit 
above it. It has to drop only 
an inch or two to deceive the 
eye of the batter, and thus is 
as deadly as an out-curve of 
two or three feet. In the 
same waya ‘‘ rise “or ‘* jump” 
ball takes just enough of an 
upward twist to fool the man 
with the bat who sees it com- 
ing ona straight line. If it 
were a curve he could some- 
times calculate where it was 
going; but the keenest eye 
cannot tell whether a ball is 
going to rise or fall a few 
inches just before it crosses 
the plate. If a batter hits 
a ‘* jump” ball he usually knocks flies 
into the fielders’ hands, for he is pretty 
sure to hit under it. 

Of course, a hard straight ball is the 
first thing a pitcher must learn to put 
across the plate. Ile must be able to 
hit a nail on the head back of home 
plate before he thinks about drops and 
curves. I asked the most famous col- 
lege pitcher in the country to tell me 
the principal point for a young pitcher to 
remember. He said: ** Work for com- 
mand all the time, and then work some 
more to get perfect 
command of your 
delivery. Nothing 
will discourage a 
team sooner than 
for the pitcher to 
hit the batters or 
give bases on balls. 
They would soone: 
see him batted out 
of his box. When 
you can pitcha 
straight ball where 
you want it, then 
is time enough to 
put on the twists. 
Steadiness is needed 
above all things. 
Take lots of time 
and care when you 
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are getting ready to deliver the ball, 
but when you work, move fast, with all 
the motion and action you have. Don’t 
try to save yourself. Any strong, healthy 
boy can pitch better ball in the last part 
of the game than the first.” 

This is good advice, and for the young 
pitchers who have followed it out, this 
article will show how the body, the arm, 
the hand, and the 
ball work together 
to produce the puz- 
zling curves and 
shoots which are the 
highest steps of the 
pitcher's art. Some 
people still believe 
that the curves are 
controlled by the 
different positions of 
the fingers on the 
ball. This shows 
alarming Ignorance, 
as the ball is) held 
in exactly the same 
way for all the differ- 
ent deliveries, and 
the desired twist is 
imparted by the snap 
of the wrist given 
just as the ball leaves 
the fingers. The 
right way to hoid the 
ball is shown in the 
two drawings A and 
Bb. Vhe ball is held 
by two fingers and 
the thumb. The fore 
and middle fingers 
are placed on the 
seam of the ball, the 
fingers kept close 
together by most 
pitchers, and the 
thumb is pressed 
against the under 
seam, With the joint 
pressed hard against 
the leather. The 
other fingers are closed. This is the 
way that the ball must always be 
grasped. It rests against the joint of 
the bent third finger, but this finger 
plays no part in the delivery. Now 
the out-curve is really a modification of 
the ‘‘drop,” contrary to some of the 
old ideas, and can be mastered more 
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easily after the ‘‘ drop” is learned than 
before. 

Until the arm gets up over the shoul- 
der the ‘drop’ and the ‘‘rise” are 
pitched alike. View No. 1 shows the 
beginning of the delivery. The left 
shoulder is dropped low, exactly as in 
preparing to spin a top with all your 
force. ‘Then the arm comes up with 





Fig. No. 4, ‘'Drop’’ over head 


long sweep. Position No. 2 shows the 
arm at this point. For the ‘* jump, or 

‘‘rise,” the arm swings directly over- 
head, that is, over the shoulders, in a 
vertical position. As soon as the arm 
swings past the head, the hand is brought 
down as fast as possible. The motion is 
much like that of throwing a stone, in 
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Fig. No. 5. Finish of “‘Drop.”’ 


this part. The wrist remains in a nat- 


ural position, that is, with the back of 


the hand up and the fingers pointing 
straight in front. ‘Vith the palm of the 
hand to the grouna, and the fingers in 
a line with the wrist, the arm sweeps 
down quickly and sharply. Now comes 
the finish, as shown in view 3. Just be- 
fore letting the ball go, the wrist is 
snapped sharply, with this downward 
arm-sweep to help it,and the two fingers 
draw the top of the ball back at the in- 
stant it leaves the hand. ‘The position 
shown is just as this quick snap is to be 
given. ‘There is a ‘*knack” in this 
Wrist snap which only practice can teach, 
but it is not hard to see how it should 
affect the ball. The leather sphere leaves 
the hand with the top twisting toward 
the pitcher, or backward, as marked by 
the arrow in view 5. As it moves to- 
ward the plate, spinning in this way, the 
air presses against the under side all the 
time with more force than against the 
upper, and as the force of the delivery 
grows less, the air pressure has more 
effect, or ‘*the wind gets under the ball,” 
and it begins to rise instead of fall. Prac- 
tice alone will secure the right control, 
and the ability to make the ball rise at 
the right part of its course. 

The ‘‘drop” is pitched exactly the 
same as far as views 1 and 2 go.  Posi- 
tion No.4 shows the arm above the head, 
somewhat bent, and with the hand and 
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wrist beginning to turn over. This 
time, instead of the hand sweeping 
down in front in a natural posi- 
tion, the arm comes down as fast 
as possible, with the wrist almost at 
right angles to the fore-arm, and 
the two fingers quiteat right angles. 
rom the shoulders the hand comes 
down and into the body, turned 
with the palm upward, so that the 
ball leaves the middle joint of the 
forefinger. Views No. 5 and 6 
show this finish. ‘The quick snap 
of the wrist as the ball moves over 
the forefinger joint imparts a twist 
exactly opposite to the motion of 
the ‘‘rise.” The bottom of the ball 
is drawn back toward the pitcher, 
and the ball twists as the arrow 
indicates. This, of course, brings 
the air pressure on the upper sur- 
face, and forces the ball down faster 
than gravitation would draw it, as the 
power of the pitcher’s arm is felt less 
and less. 

The secret of the up and the down 
shoots is, then, the vertical twist given 
by the snap or ‘‘draw” of the fingers 
against the upper or the lower surface of 
the ball. The out-curve is a horizontal 
twist, following out this principle; that 
is, the ball rotates or whirls with a side- 
wise motion from left to right. ‘The 
‘out’ is the ** drop” delivered with a 
side-arm swing. ‘The arm does not go 
over the head, but swings around, nearly 
straightened out, below the level of the 
shoulder. As the arm gets out in front 





Fig. No. 6 


Finish of ‘ Drop.” 
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of the body, the hand is still in aline with 
thearm, turned until the palm is squarely 
up, and the back of the hand toward the 
ground. ‘The ball is then ready to roll 
over the middle joint of the forefinger, as 
in thedrop. ‘The difference is, that now 
the fingers point straight up, and the 
quick snap, or drawing back, of the wrist, 
as the ball is pitched, gives the ball a 
twist from left to right. The left side 
of the ball is ‘ pulled back ” by the snap 
of the hand, and it curves away from 
the right arm of the pitcher as it moves 
through its distance. ‘he ‘‘ out” can 
be delivered only from the side, and not 
with the arm swung over the head. 

The in-shoot is the ‘* jump ball ” first 
described, delivered with a side-arm 
swing, and hand turned ‘‘on edge,” so 
that the two fingers are on the right side 
of the ball. As they are snapped back 
the ball must twist from right to left, 
and tend to shoot in toward the batter. 
These four balls can be best classified as 
the ** jump ball,” with the straight over- 
head motion, and its modification, the 
**in-shoot,” made with aside-arm swing; 
and the ‘‘drop” and its modification, the 
‘‘out-curve.” The principle is simple 
and not hard to keep clear, if one re- 
members that the upper and lower, and 
right and left surfaces of the ball are to 
be ** pulled back” with the fingers to 
make the four curves. 

Varying the speed of delivery is often 
as effective as the mastery of all sorts of 
curves. Frequently the batter can be 
fooled by giving him two or three scorch- 
ing swift balls, and then pitching a slow 
drop which will draw him to strike ahead 
of time. 

The best pitchers claim that they are 
able to make a twelve-inch rise, or jump, 
a three-foot drop, and three-foot out- 
curve. Carter of Yale aims about a 
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foot back of the batter when he pitches 
a wide out-curve to get the ball across 
the plate. This shows what can be done 
with a baseball, and the learner should 
not allow himself to get discouraged 
when he can’t get things right. Hun- 
dreds of fellows have learned the knack 
of pitching these worrisome curves, and 
they are not difficult enough to be utterly 
impossible for anyone. Baseball players 
are fond of telling stories of men who 
can pitch ‘* pretzel curves” or ‘snake 
twists,” that is, the ball makes a dou- 
. ble curve before it crosses the plate. 
Another wonderful ball is the ‘* up- 
stairs rise,” in which the ball jumps up 
a few inches at a leap and its path is like 
a flight of stairs. All such yarns are 
absurd, of course, and one deviation 
from the straight line is all that a base- 
ball will ever accomplish. 

Young pitchers must beware of work- 
ing too hard at first and laming their 
arms. A lame arm is a serious matter, 
and often means the loss of a player for 
an entire season. Great care must be 
taken to use the arm easily at first, and 
not to pitch hard at all until all danger 
of stiffness is past. Exercise in the 
gymnasium before the baseball season 
begins is very helpful. College teams 
have two months of daily work in gym- 
nastics before the snow isoff the ground. 
The pitcher needs particularly to exer- 
cise his stomach, hips, and back, where 
the strain of his work is most severe. 
The shoulder joint and elbow should be 
thoroughly rubbed after using the pitch- 
ing arm, and one of the best liniments 
for this purpose is camphorated oil and 
witch hazel. The stimulant liniments 
which smart, or contain fiery drugs, 
should be carefully avoided, as they are 
likely to produce inflammation. 

RaupH D, PAINE. 
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ERTAIN women, at certain sea- 

sons in the year, are given to 

fads, or perhaps hobbies is a 

better word. During the past few 
months of winter and early spring, a 
number of prominent women in differ- 
ent sections of the country have taken 
up the old-time discussion of woman’s 
suffrage. There is nothing new that 
this handful of women have given to 
the world, and just how much they 
have accomplished, they perhaps do not 
themselves know. They have met in 
fashionable houses, clubs, or halls, they 
have talked a good deal, but there 
seemed to be a lukewarmness about it 
all, and the question was changed for 
themes which meant more to the women 
and to their families. To be strong- 
minded to-day is not to be fashionable. 
Time half a with 
strong minds and strong brains stood 


was when dozen 
up before the world as advocates of 
female suffrage. ‘They had their honest 
convictions ; they were sincere. They 
sent petitions to Congress ; they spoke 
before great audiences ; they attempted 
to run for conspicuous and important 
public offices in the nation, and they 
accomplished something. They made 
themselves heard, and in some sections 
of the country they secured the right 
to vote for certain things. ‘To be sure 
this right was very limited, but those 
who are still advocates of suffrage, feel 
they have gained something, and that 
is why they want more. They want 
the right to vote. Perhaps they may 
get it some day, but not at present. 
The woman to-day has a good many 
rights ; it would be hard to say if, aside 
from politics, she has not all the rights 
and privileges that the man has. If 


she dare, she may do the most radical 
and independent things without fear of 
serious comment. She may travel 
alone, work alone, and live alone, if 
she likes, enjoying the freedom that 
she could if she were aman. In point 
of dress, she has certainly arrived at a 
stage when she copies the male attire 
Why 


Does she want to be 


as closely as society will permit. 
does she do this ? 
a man ? 
tumes so popular to-day are neat and 
natty enough, but why should not the 
men don the costumes of women, if the 
women are to appropriate so much of 
the male attire ? 
agine anything so ridiculous as a man 


Many of the tailor-made cos- 


One can hardly im- 


clad in bonnet and gown; yet only a 
few years ago we should all have stood 
aghast, had we seen one of our modern 
tailor-made girls out for a promenade, 
with her derby, her cutaway coat, shirt- 
front, and bulldog. Fashions change 
and the times change along with them, 
and who knows what we may expect in 
the future ? Certainly the women have 
some rights, and when they have their 
little gatherings, it is pleasant to know 
just how much they do want, and what 
they propose to do when they get it. 


A WELL-KNOWN, all-around magazine 
writer shocked his intensely literary 
friends in one of the city clubs the 
other day, by remarking that he had 
rather be an E. P. Roe than a W. D. 
Howells. ‘The statement came during 
a discussion upon the question as to 
what constitutes success in novel writ- 
ing. Does popularity consist of quan- 
tity or quality in the work produced ? 
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It was agreed in this discussion that the 
best novel, from a purely literary stand- 
point, seldom reaches the domain of 
popularity, however artistic the work 
may be, or how enjoyable to the liter- 
ary critic. The popular novel of to- 
day pays in dollars and cents, and, as 
there may certainly be degrees of popu- 
larity, one might almost say, the more 
popular the novel the greater the suc- 
Such a novel seldom possesses 
It is written down to a 
certain level, and the unliterary person 
devours it for its startling situations 


Ce@ss. 


great merit. 


and graphic pictures, rather than for 
the skill and grace shown in its devel- 
opment, treatment, and plot. In fact 
the lack of coherent plot seems often- 
times the very thing that makes one of 
their modern stories popular. The 
simple love story of our grandmothers, 
the story which pleased the readers of 
half a century ago, is now on the shelf, 
unread and neglected; yet some of 
these simple and sweet stories, written 
without any attempt at elaborate plot, 
utterly devoid of realism, and whose 
only mission seemed to be to depict the 
most humble the most 
humble and natural way, filled a certain 
place in our literature. Were they not 
better than some of the highly colored 
and unnatural stories we feed upon to- 
day? Yet itis but natural that every 
century should produce a different and 
literature. The poetry 
and the novel generally Year the im- 
print of the times in which they were 
produced. Just before the breaking 
out of the War of the Rebellion the 
literature of this country was tinged by 
the spirit of the times. When the 
trouble came, the coloring became 
deeper; the battle note and bugle call 


characters in 


characteristic 


‘an through the poetry and the prose 
of the times, the author being perhaps 
unconsciously influenced by the people 
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and scenes about him. So it has been 
through all time. The history of a 
people may be read by their literature, 
even though no histories were written. 


ENGLISH dramatic 
somewhat stirred up, 
the request of an obscure country parson 
of the Church of England, having 
charge of a small and unimportant 
parish, to form a Church and Stage 
Guild. 
less very good and sincere—proposes to 


circles are being 
at present, over 


This gentleman—who is doubt- 


remove all objectionable features from 
the stage, and to lift it to a pure and 
elevated plane. England does not differ, 
in any great particular, from America 
in regard to those things connected with 

There is much that is good 
that is bad there 
here ; but for one man or one organi- 
zation to attempt to make it free from 
all impurities is of itself preposterous. 
Not that the stage is bad in England or 
in any other country; for every one who 
knows it, knows that the 
noblest and best men and women are 
found in its ranks; but the plain fact 
is, that the Church and stage have never 
worked, and never will work, together. 
It is well that it is so. They are two 
separate and individual organizations, 
both working for the higher elevation of 
mankind, let us hope, but working in 
entirely different fields. |The reverend 
gentleman in England is receiving some 
pretty hard thrusts from the dramatic 
publications of his own country, and let 
it be hoped they will effectually quash 
his ardor for organizing his Church and 
Stage Guild. 


the stage. 


and much as well as 


some of 


ONCE more an attempt is being made 
to stigmatize Bryant’s beautiful Thana- 
topsis as “pagan.” ‘This leads to the 


















































wide quotation of the view of death 
held by Lucretius, as presented by 
Froude, who declares that it was also 
the creed of Cicero, Julius Ceasar, and 
Tacitus. Certainly, with all their in- 
genuity, modern materialists have not 
succeeded in giving us anything better, 
or radically different. Who does not 
remember the grand old poem, and 
who does not love it? Death is noth- 
ing; for where death is, we are not. 
Before we were begotten, empires were 
convulsed ; provinces were wasted with 
fire and sword; nations were sunk in 
wretchedness. We knew nothing of 
these calamities. They touched not us. 
We could suffer nothing, for we were 
not. As it was before we began to live, 
so it will be when we have ceased to 
live. Storms may roll over the earth, 
land may be mixed with sea, and sea 
with sky. We shall know nothing of 
it. The substance of our bodies will be 
in other forms, with other forms at- 
tached to them. New beings will have 
come into existence, to live and pass 
away as we did. But those things will 
not be us. ‘The continuity once broken 
is broken forever. We shudder when 
we look upon a corpse. We imagine 
that when our bodies are corrupting, 
we shall be in some way present and 
conscious of our own decay. But it is 
not so. Our bodies will certainly de- 
cay, but we shall not be present. We 
shall not be any more. We shall not 
suffer any more. ‘* Ah,” someone says, 
“must I leave my wife and children and 
my pleasant home ? Must all be taken 
from me?” They will not be taken 
from you, for you will have no being. 
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You will not miss them. You will 
know no regrets nor vain longings for 
what is gone. Your friends will lament 
for you. You will not lament for them. 
You will be in peace. ‘‘ Why, then, 
unhappy mortal,” says Lucretius to the 
vain complainers, ‘‘ why do you grieve? 
Why cry out on death ? Has your life 
been happy? The banquet is over; you 
have taken your fill; depart and be 
thankful. Have you been unfortunate? 
Has life brought you sorrow and pain? 
Why wish for more of it? Life and 
sorrow end together. Would you live 
forever? The terms of human exist- 
ence do not alter. Had you a thousand 
lives, they could bring you nothing new. 
You would but tread again the same 
circle. As it has been with you, so it 
will be, though you could repeat the 
process to eternity. ‘This is Nature’s 
sentence, and who shall gainsay her ? 
Dry your tears. Peace with your idle 
whims. Use your time wisely while it 
is yours. A little space and it will be 
gone. The ages before you were born 
are a mirror in which you can read the 
ages tocome. ‘I'he past has no terrors 
init. ‘The future has none, unless you 
create them for yourself. Real, in- 
deed, they are to you as long as you 
anticipate them. ‘Tityus and Sisyphus, 
Cerberus, and the Furies! The thought 
of these will cause you agonies as long 
as you believe in them. Know these 
species for what they are, the offspring 
of your own fears, and be at rest. Who 
and what are you, that you dream of im- 
mortality ? Wiserand nobler men than 
you will ever be have lived and are gone. 
Accept your fate. There is no remedy. 
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FABRICS FOR MIDSUMMER can wear them with any comfort, and 
WEAR. no matter how well the skirt m: ay be cut 


OTWITHSTANDING the late- 
ness of the season, new materials 
for summer outfits are coming in 


every day. The plain black Hindoo 
cloth is a novelty for mourning gar- 


ments, as it produces the effect of a 
heavy fabric, has a soft finish, and is in- 
finitely prettier and pleasanter to wear 
than black lawn, which it is expected to 
supersede. Crépon still holds its own, 
and appears every week in some new 
form or pattern. For mourning wea 
it is especially desirable, as the silk and 
wool variety can hardly be distinguished 
from English crape, and is at the same 
time light and cool, and can be worn in 
the hottest weather. 

Accordion plaiting is also available 
for deep mourning, although it is so 
largely used in colors. An accordion- 
plaited skirt of black silk muslin, with 
a crépon waist made with chiffon ruffles 
over the shoulders and accordion-plaited 
sleeves, makes a charming afternoon 
toilet for any watering-place, and may 
be worn even by widows in the deepest 
mourning. 

For yachting and outing costumes 
cotton ducks, ‘which are woven now 
with a real linen finish, are both service- 
able and pretty. What is known as the 
basket weave will probably be most in 
demand. ‘These can be made equal to 
new in the washing process, if a good 
laundress be employed and starch be 
sparingly used. Nothing makes duck, 
piqué, or linen gowns so absolutely stiff, 
uncomfortable, and ungraceful as a 


it can never hang well if stiffened be- 
yond all possibility of softness and flexi- 
bility. 

Of what are called washing fabrics 
there is absolutely no end, but here 
again the laundry may cause infinite in- 
convenience and disappointment. Noth- 
ing can be softer, cooler, and more be- 
coming, not to mention their cheapness, 
than silk zephyrs, which come in plaids, 
stripes, checks, and figures, and in all 
the new shades of color; but although 
they are sold as ‘‘ wash fabrics,” great 
would be the dismay of any lady who 
consigned one of her prettily trimmed 
zephyr gowns to the remorseless wash- 
tub. It would be quite unrecognizable 
after even the most careful laundrying. 
The same may be said of Algerian cré- 
pons, which have patterns of silk dain- 
tily interwoven with the cotton ground. 
They are exquisite for summer evening 
wear, for garden parties, and for any 
occasion where a little smartness of 
dress is required, and a careful person 
may wear them for a whole season with- 
out requiring any cleaning or freshening, 
but at the end of the summer they must 
be relegated to the rag-bag, or the lady’s 
maid, as even the most expert cle aner 
can never make them ‘* equal to new. 

Summer silks and ecrépons are, after 
all, the most generally approved for 
house parties or watering-place life. 
The silks, with their little chiné stripes 
alternating with brocaded rosebuds or 
forget-me-nots, are — dainty, 
and if considered too delicate and per- 
ishable for every-day wear they are ad- 
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mirable for shirt waists, made with 
pointed capes edged with narrow Valen- 
ciennes or guipure lace, and with a 
pointed belt to keep the fulness well in 
place. These can be worn with black 
or white skirts, and are always simple 
enough for the morning, and sufficiently 
dressy for afternoon wear. 
For travelling costumes 
coming largely to the front 
sheds the dust, is 
smooth and high- 
ly polished, and 
therefore pleasant 
to the touch, and 
for travelling and 
country wear 
nothing equals a 
black alpaca with 
a smart trimming 
of lace, velvet, or 
ribbon. Although 
black is the most 
serviceable for an 
alpaca costume, 
yet it may be had 
in brown, gray, 
and dark blue, 
and for a pretty 
afternoon gown 
over which fogs 
and sea breezes 
have no damaging 
power, the white 
alpaca is quite the 
queen of fabrics. 
The revers, the 
cuffs, and the 
collar may all be 
trimmed with 
cream lace, and 
produce a very 
pretty effect, or 
it may have rows 
of narrow black 
velvet, or bias 
folds of piece velvet, with collar and cuffs 
of the same. It will be dressy, but 
not too dressy, and a lady may go out 
on a coach or on board a yacht in such 
a costume, or wear it at a swell break- 
fast or garden party. Indeed, there is 
no limit to the serviceableness of white 
and black alpacas in a woman’s summer 
wardrobe. Among the innumerable 


alpaca is 
again. It 


Fig. 2. 


other materials which are highly com- 
mended for hot-weather use are crinkle 
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For description, see page 767. 






cloths, Madras cloth, white and colored 
Chambrays, figured and striped crépes, 


organdies, cambrics, jaconets, ging- 
hams, white nainsook and Victoria 


lawns, which last will never be unfash- 
ionable for breakfast and tea gowns, 
and also for the long, flowing peignoir. 





SOME HINTS OF PARIS FASHIONS. 


AFTER all, Paris 
and New York are 
so near together in 
these days that I 
donot see the 
marked difference 
in styles and fash- 
ions shown in the 
shops, as was the 
vase a few years 
since. ‘The smart- 
est modistes in 
Paris do not give 
out their newest 
ideas to Ameri- 
vans, preferring 
to keep them for 
their favorite cus- 
tomers. Worth, 
Felix, Duget, 
Paquin,and Raud- 
nitz have always 
a lot of gowns 
which they sell to 
Americans, and 
which resemble 
very much the 
gowns our picked 
firms here sell to 
the Western trade 
during the sum- 
mer months. The 
styles kept for the 
private customers 
are always in ad- 
vance of those sent over to New York, 
unless to some few of their favorite and 
favored patrons. One way of finding 
that this is true is to note the fact 
that a gown bought from one of these 
houses, say in August, is quite new style 
in New York the following spring. ‘The 
leadin houses in New York importa 
few of these early, novel, and swell ideas, 
but they look almost outré when they 
are so far ahead of prevailing modes. 

















It is quite odd to see how the fashions 
will take in Paris which will be scorned 
in New York. Eton and Bolero jackets, 
for instance, have had no success here 
until this spring, and yet America was 
fairly flooded with them during last 
spring, summer, and autumn. In Paris 
the modistes have been making them of 
moiré silk, velvet, cloth, and even bro- 
cade. But they are of a different cut, 
and have to be worn double breasted 
and buttoned, not flying open, as was 
the hideous fancy of the Americans last 
summer. The Incroyable bows have 
also been tremendously worn in Paris, 
but were never successful in New York. 
They are tied very differently, and it has 
always been acknowledged that, where 
tying of bows is concerned, the French- 
women are blessed with fairy fingers, 
and there is as much difference between 
a bow tied by an American woman and 
a French woman as, to quote the old 
simile, between cheese and chalk. 

Another thing I note is, Parisians un- 
derstand, to a marvellous extent, the art 
of making an elderly woman look well. 
There are a thousand fads and fancies 
to cover the ravages of time, to hide 
wrinkles, and to soften the angularity 
which is sure to come when a woman is 
over thirty. Their boast is allowable, 
that Frenchwomen do not reach their 
prime until over thirty. Soft ruffles, 
frills, bows, and laces, made up into a 
thousand and one styles, very properly 
dubbed confections, have each, besides 
its own beauty, some mission to take off 
a year or two from the wearer’s age. 

Frenchwomen are rarely gowned in 
black when they are once considered 
middle-aged, but they wear soft grays, 
lavenders, purples, and white, whenever 
possible, contending that these colors 
soften, and prevent the harsh contrasts 
the use of black invariably causes. For 
very swell wear black velvet, and black 
satin, of course, are sometimes possible, 
but so softened and disguised by old lace 
and different trimmings that the orig- 
inal harshness of outline is entirely done 
away with. I cannot understand why 
lt is that satin is such a curiously differ- 
ent fabric in the hands of a Parisian 
dressmaker. They love satin, do these 
French dressmakers, and in every tint 
and hue of the rainbow do they make 
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Fig. 3. 


For description, see page 768. 


it up. There is none of that awkward 
puckering between the seams, which 
American dressmakers find in using the 
same fabric, but it fits to the figure as a 
glove, and is most brilliantly beautiful. 
I was at Worth’s not many weeks ago, 
and a curious sight it was to see the way 
in which the delicate and expensive 
fabrics of satin and velvet were used. 
A large roll of any material would be 
brought in, the cutter would simply 
look at it, and then slash into it in the 
most absolutely hap-hazard way. After 
cutting what he wanted, he would throw 
the material over the shoulders of the 
customer, and adapt it with fingers 
which seemed to have magic at their 
tips, producing such marvellous results. 

Crépon and chiffon waists have been 
all the rage in Paris, this spring, accor- 
dion-plaited, of course, as has been 
everything since Loie Fuller made such 
a success with her dance, where so many 
yards of soft plaited material were used. 
I am interested to note how much more 
the Parisiennes copy gowns of the stage 
than do Americans. Some of the new- 
est styles are seen when the different 
plays are first produced, and an actress, 
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Fig. 4. For description see page 768. 
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to be successful, must combine a knowl- 
edge of good dressing, quite as much as a 
knowledge of acting, in order to receive 
the unanimous applause which she ex- 
ects, and, in Paris, always deserves. 

Black moire, crépon, and mousseline- 
de-soie are the favorite fabrics this 
year. For summer wear the mousseline- 
de-soie gowns are delightfully cool. 
They do not muss s0 easily as the chif- 
fon gowns, but they are very perishable, 
and will not stand the wear of the 
seashore. ‘Tiny ruffles, edged with lace, 
are very much the style, sometimes 
waist and skirt both being covered 
with them. The lace is generally imita- 
tion Valenciennes, which washes much 
better than does any other. Wash 
gowns are very unknown luxuries in 
Paris, indeed, in all France, but clean- 
ing is such a science in France that it 
is possible to have one’s gowns freshened 
in this way, and it is really a much 
pleasanter plan, for they can be done up 
without changing in the slightest the 
trimming of laces or ribbons. French- 
women always look so well gowned, and 
one reason is that every detail of their 
toilet is so carefully carried out. Boots, 
shoes, gloves, and the tiniest detail must 
be fresh, and as spick and span as if just 
out from the modiste’s hands. The high 
soles used on boots and shoes are not 
what we consider good form for walking, 
but a Frenchwoman would scorn to put 
her feet in what we know as the com- 
mon-sense shoe, and somehow the pointed 
toes and the high heels, peeping out from 
the mass of fluffy lace with which their 
under-petticoats or skirts are always 
trimmed, seem much more in keeping 
with the French custom than does the 
more practical foot-gear of English and 
American women. 

I asked one of the leading society 
women in Paris the other day what 
there was very new in fashions. She 
told me she did not think anything was 
particularly new, excepting the Paquin 
skirt and sleeves. Paquin, be it known, 
is one of the modistes, who is at present 
enjoying the patronage of both French 
and Americans. ‘lo my unaccustomed 
eyes, there was not muci difference in 
his cut of skirt and sleeves from any 
other, but I did take note that the skirt 
flared out, which, of course, is the prop- 
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er thing in these days, and was quite 
guiltless of the stiffening which makes 
a skirt unpleasantly heavy for summer 
wear. The sleeves were the leg of mut- 
ton, from elbow to wrist tight fitting, 
sometimes caught down with a rosette, 
but generally left to the material itself 
to fall into shape. 


ODDS AND ENDS OF FEMININE 
ATTIRE. 


Ir is the details of a woman’s toilet, 
after all, which constitute its smartness. 
Everybody wears skirt, waist, and bon- 
net ; the same materials are open to all, 
and, thanks to fashion prints and fash- 
ion writing, pretty much everyone 
knows what the élégantes of London, 
Paris, and New York are wearing. But 
it is the hand of the artist that arranges 
the lace, ribbon, or velvet that forms the 
trimmings of the corsage, that selects 
and assimilates the colors, that chooses 
the jewelry to be worn with each cos- 
tume, and that ties the sash, and ar- 
ranges the flowers at throat, waist, or 
shoulder, which are to set off the dainty 
figure to best advantage and be most 
becoming to the youthful or slightly 
faded face. 

Collar bands are now made separate 
from the waists that they are worn with, 
and sometimes a lady chooses from a 
large boxful before she decides which 
will be most suitable and becoming. 
Some of them are merely double twists 
of silk or velvet in corresponding or con- 
trasting colors to the gown; some are 
made of curls of ostrich feathers sewn 
on to a straight band of silk, so that 
they cannot fly, and fastened at the 
back with a paste or diamond buckle. 
Others are formed of a mixture of pre- 
cious stones—emeralds, rubies, pearls, 
and even diamonds, massed into one 
solid phalanx—but made flexible, so 
that they can be adjusted to the neck 
of a high corsage. 

Eastern designs in the setting of jew- 
els are now quite the rage, and every- 
thing is as brilliant and showy as possi- 
ble. One of the newest ornaments in 
diamonds, which was worn at the 
Queen’s last drawing-room, was in the 
shape of an Egyptian pyramid, the 
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Fig. 5. For description, see page 768. 


brilliants heaped squarely upon a nar- 
row band of diamonds. Like every 
thing Egyptian, it was massive and 
looked costly, but was neither graceful 
nor becoming. Much more artistic and 
of exquisite workmanship was a spray 
of holly leaves and berries, the leaves 
made of small brilliants and beautifully 


veined on a novel plan, and the berries 
of single rubies, set clear and of almost 
priceless value. 

In the universal craze for bright colors 
and elaborate ornamentation, shoes are 
being literally sown with seed pearls and 
small beads simulating precious stones, 
in designs of butterflies, dragonflies, 














and other bril- 
liant-hued 
insects. But 
these are not 
considered 
good form, 
and are never 
worn by a 
well-dressed 
woman. The 
utmost limit 
of decoration 
for foot-wear 
is reached in 


the pale gray 4 


suede slippers, 
embroidered 
in silver, or in 
the black vel- 
vet, with gold 
or imitation 
diamond _tre- 
foils. 


Golden or 
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the basque of a 
high corsage, 
arranged in rays, 
shooting upwards, 
so as to be smallest 
at the waist. But 
it requires a skilled 
workman to ar- 
range this trim- 
ming to advan- 
tage. 

Jewellers have 
been for a long 
time exercising 
their ingenuity to 
devise small and 
inexpensive pend- 
ants to be worn 
at the throat, at- 
tached to a black 
watered ribbon or 
velvet, which is 
tied behind with a 
bow and long 


sir sequins are also largely used by streamers. ‘This is a return to the fash- 
arisian dressmakers, and often form ion of many years ago, and lockets and 
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hearts, jewelled or of plain gold, are now 
worn almost universally. ‘The prettiest 
are of turquoise set in a heart shape, 
and witha blue sash and ribbons. Very 
many ladies who have kept their old- 


Fig. 7. 





For description 
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fashioned jewelry are producing lockets 
and brooches of blue lava, which were 
brought from Naples many years agoand 
worn with summer gowns. ‘They are 
generally in the shape of medallions, and 
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see page 
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are very quaint, and, of course, uncom- 
mon. Coral, also, is coming to the 
front again, especially the lovely pink 
coral, which, set in dead gold, is exceed- 
ingly becoming to dark women, and is 
equally effective with a white or a black 
gown. 

Since one of the young spring brides 
presented her bridesmaids with parasols 
mounted in gold, a great many of these 
necessary articles have appeared with 
silver and gilt handles. But they are 
far too showy to be suitable for every- 
day wear, and would soon tarnish and 
look tawdry at Newport or any seaside 
place. 


NEW STYLES IN WAISTS AND 
SKIRTS. 


CoRSELETS are very popular, and the 
prettiest ones on view are made of Ve- 
netian embroidery in cream white, jetted 
passementerie, or écru lace. The sheen 
of the satin lining is seen below with 
great effect, and with collar and deep 
cuffs to match, a simple frock is made 
to look very handsome. For example— 
a gown of perfectly plain écru batiste 
has corselet, cuffs, and collar of open 
écru embroidery, lined with pale blue 
satin; no other trimming is on the 
gown, except three small ruffles of the 
batiste on the bottom of the skirt. 
The shape of the corselet is a matter of 
personal taste. It is sometimes pointed 
in front and back, sometimes straight 
around the figure, and the width is dis- 
cretional. It must be understood that 
when a corselet is worn, it is usually over 
a full bodice, the folds disappearing 
beneath. 

The development of the blouse waist 
into the thing of beauty it has become, 
is one of the marked features of the 
season. It has a well-cut lining care- 
fully fitted to the figure, and bound just 
like a dress bodice. The sleeves are of 
the latest cut, the trimmings are of lace, 
and the collar and belt frequently of 
velvet to match or contrast with the silk 
of the blouse. A velvet collar and lace 
yoke edged with a ruffle of the same, 
will convert a simply made silk blouse 
into a bodice suitable for wear at the 
theatre, or at home in the evening. Sev- 
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Fig. 8. For 


description, see page 768. 


eral waists of this kind made of silks light 
in color and fabric, trimmed with lace 
and ribbon, form a valuable addition to 
a summer wardrobe. Many of the new 
bodices, especially the so-called blouse 
waists, are carried below the belt, either 
in a plain frill, a flounce of lace, ora 
small puff. To some figures this style 
is very becoming. 

A charming low bodice for a girl is 
made of pink satin, covered with pink 
lisse, and with three kiltings around the 
hips of the latter material. The lisse is 
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Fig. 9. For description see page 768. 
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gathered over 
the tight-fit- 
ting corsage 
baby fashion. 
Around the 
shoulders are 
frills of pink 
lisse and deli- 
cate cream 
lace, and the 
sleeves are of 
the same, with 
a bow of black 
velvet among 
the frills; a 
bunch of 
black pansies 
is fastened in 
the bodice in 
front. The skirt to be worn with this 
may be of plain pink silk, with little 
frills of lisse around the bottom, or with 
horizontal rows of 
pink satin ribbon. A 
skirt of black crépon 
or black moiré, or a 
white skirt, can be 
worn with any of 
these blouses. The 
moiré of this season 
does not in any re- 
spect resem ble the old- 
fashioned ‘‘ moiré 
antique” as it was 
called. It is light 
in texture, and falls in 
graceful soft folds. A 
skirt of this kind requires 
little, if any, trimming. 

Spanish flounces are 
seen on light summer 
dresses. Some lawns 
recently made, have 
Spanish flounces nearly a 
yard deep, very full, and 
put on with a ruffle at the 
top. In some instances 
the flounce is edged on 
the bottom with two or 
three narrow ruffles. 
These skirts, so dressy, 
are most simple and may 
readily be made at home. 
Some pretty linen gowns 
were lately seen with plain 
tight-fitting bodices, 
plastrons, or fronts of 
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heavy cream 
lace, and deep 
cuffs of the 
same. The 
skirts were 
laid in large 
box-plaits, 
put on about 
a quarter of a 
yard below 
the waist- 
band, and 
kept in place 
by tapes sewn 
on the wrong 
side when the 
gown was to 
be laundered. 
After washing, the tapes were to be re- 
moved, and the skirt allowed to flare 
out at the bottom. <A band of cream 
lace was laid on the skirt just above the 
box-plaited flounce. 
Lace is seen on many 
of the summer gowns, 
and for the matter of 
that, on capes, para- 
sols, and hats. Ready 
made yokes with deep 
frills in white, écru, 
and cream laces are 
seen at all the best 
shops, and lace plas- 
trons, vests, jabots, 
and bibs are made up 
with ribbons in endless 
variety. 





Fig. 11. 


DESCRIPTION OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fic. 1 shows the latest 
novelty in gowns, skirt 
and sleeves of one mate- 
rial and body of waist of 
another. This model from 
Donovan’s is of accord- 
ion-plaited mousseline de 
soie with satin stripe ; 
waist of lilac crépe, with 
revers of butter-colored 
lace over black velvet. 


Fic. 2 shows a silk 
gown, the latest fashion 
of changeable silk, violet 
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and green, trimmed with ombré velvet. 
The skirt is cut on the new model which 
flares stiffly around the hem. The three 
flounces are sewed on to the underskirt. 
The yoke is of accordion-plaited light 
blue silk. ‘The sleeves have three accor- 
dion-plaited ruffles of the same light 
blue. The hat is of fancy yellow straw, 
with green leaves and pink roses. The 
parasol is light yellow, with ruffles of 
yellow mousseline de soie. 


Fic. 3 is a model of a sleeveless 
jacket which can be worn with any cos- 
tume. ‘The one in the illustration is. of 
mirror mo'ré, lined with taffeta. The 
fronts of this are cut to form a jabot 
effect. 


Fic. 4 is a walking gown from Dono- 
van’s, of dark blue serge trimmed with 
narrow black satin ribbon. The black 
satin rosettes have gold buttons in the 
centre. The shirt waist is of fancy light 
green silk, with bands of black lace in- 
sertion. 


Fic. 5 is another Donovan gown, of 
bright biue serge, made up with very 
light gray shepherd’s plaid, edged with 
narrow black satin ribbon. Girdle and 
bow of black satin. 


Ira. 6 is a gown for evening wear for 
summer entertainments. It of corn-col- 
ored erépe, accordion-plaited, trimmed 
with rosettes of ribbon the same color, 
and bunches of crimson poppies. The 
passementerie is of gold sequins. 


Fie. 7 shows a costume of blue sers 
This model can be copied in whipco 
duck, piqué, or linen, and is made 
wear with vest or fancy shirt-wai 
The oniy trimming is machine stitch 


. . \ 
ing and the fancy buttons on the jacket. 


Kia. 8 is a fancy yachting gown, made 
after one of Redfern’s designs. The 
material is blue serge, with black collar, 
cuffs, and lapels. The shirt waist is 
white satin, and the band of white, out- 
lining the side seam and bottom of 
skirt, is also of white satin. The buttons 
are white pearl, sewed on with gold 
thread. ‘The yachting cap is of dark 
blue serge, with band of white. 


vingséncrugted 
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F iG. 9 shows a gray crépon made up 
with lustreless silk. It is trimmed with 
narrow spangled jet passementerie and 
cut jet buttons. The hat is of fine leg- 
horn, trimmed with large bow of black 
ribbon andya spray, of pink roses, 
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/F1G./10, shows, one\of the new fancy 
cppes Avhich have\rece)tly come in fash- 
ipn | It i& madd jaf} changeable silk, 
tkirsned ; with the’ iyew spangled jet 
pagsempentérte- ahd wth white lace on 
the‘end6/of the Ybpon strings. 
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Fia. 11 is a cape of mirror moiré with 
white guipure lace insertion, and with 
black satin over-cape and satin strings. 
The hat is something on the style of the 
Gainsborough, and is trimmed with blue 
corn-flowers and black ostrich feather 
pompon. 


Fig. 12. Two lace yokes which can be 
copied in black or white lace, or em- 
broidery or chiffon. The one which has 
bows and ends of ribbon is more elabo- 
rate. The other is suitable for wear with 
the simplest of gowns if made of em- 
broidery. 


Fig. 13 is very odd wrap of black lace, 
mirror moiré, and jet. The novelty of 
this cape consists principally in the 
double bows and ends which give a very 
distinctive finish to the garment. 


(These capes and yokes are from 
mS 












AiN'ew Nortojse-shell comb for the 
lair és surmounted by a pair of viking 
djwith diamonds, with a 
aigrette rising in the 











janidhd-tipped 
“geittre.—~ V” 

f adjunct to the toilet-table 
is shown ih a fin de siécle edition of the 
old-fashioned pincushion, which is made 
of heavy satin brocade, embroidered in 
one corner with the owner’s monogram, 
and is stuffed with infinitesimal morsels 
of fine flannel. Pins of every size and 
description are so plainly a necessity of 
the modern woman’s toilet that a pil- 
cushion is quite indispensable, and we 
are rather glad to see it restored once 
more to favor. 








° 
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re relatively as important as the legs of a horse, 
and to these we devote probably more attention and 
careful study than to any other part of the bicycle, 
in order to combine the utmost lightness, durability 
and elasticity. ; 
They are built and tested to stand any strain. 
Neat hubs, hollow crescent felloes of brazed 
Sheet steel, light swaged wire spokes, ingeniously 
attached by a convenient button-hole arrangement to 
the hub and easily removable, fitted with high-grade 
pneumatic tires, either single or inner tube as desired; 
they are altogether as nearly perfect wheels as can 
be produced by human skill to-day, and are fully 
guaranteed against imperfection in every particular. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


ate st commana BOSTON — 
: twe two-cent stamps. CHICACO HARTFORD _ 
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HOW SIGNOR MUSI, THE PRESTIDIGITATOR, CAPTURED TWO CH/NESE 
ROBBERS. 





1, He was sauntering quietly down the street. 














Peep into your Kitchen 


and see what they’re washing and cleaning | 
with. Probably you think its Pearline. No 
doubt you've told your servants to use it, and 
think that they’re doing so. But look at the 
front of the package for yourself, and see that 
it’s the genuine article. 

A house-to-house canvass discloses the fact 
that many women think they are using, or 
have used, Pearline, when an examination of 
the package proves the stuff to be some of the 
“same as”’ or “as good as,’”’ which ped- 
dlers, unscrupulous grocers and prize-givers 
are trying to work offupona long-suffering 
public. 

If it’s these imitations that you're using, 
ten to one you're not enthusiastic about 0) 


Washing Compounds ; you couldn't be. 
Sy Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or ‘* the same 
en as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you 


° something in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back. 
it Back slit 349 e’TAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Send 5 outside wrappers of either California Fruit or California 
Pepsin Chewing Gum with two 2-cent stamps, and we will send 
you Treasure Island, by Robert Louis Stevenson, or any 
other of our 1700 fine books. Send for list. 


J. P. PRIMLEY, CHICAGO. 


























DELIGIOUS 
GONFEGTION 


Aids Digestion. 








Primley’s 
California Fruit 
Chewing 


oy 
Gum 


Makes the Breath Sweet, Cleans the Teeth, 
No Heartburn or 
Dyspepsia where it is used. 


CON'T TAKE A SUBSTITUTE, INSIST ON 


Primley’s 
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2. When they attacked him, gr 
H 
4 D 
al: 
$85 22 TO THE RIDER. " 
y When you are looking for a new “‘ up-to-date ’’’ mount donot ju 
overlook the fact that you can save from 340 to $60 by buyinga Ct 
Waverley. Many a dealer will represent to you that he can fur- 
nish some other machine “‘just as good”’ at the same price. He cannotdoit! Donot the 
let him deceive you. Look up the Waverley Agent and insist on havinga ald ms 
Remember, we guarantee this machine to be fully equal in grade, and every detail of sonstruction, WA 
to any bicycle built, regardless of price. Get Catalogue “‘A’’ describing full line 24, 26 and 28 in. sizes Ladies’ the 
an7 Gents’ mailed free. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Z St., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S- A. Hi 
as 
MYs—— = GANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 4 ph 
FE aT No PAY eREioMT. « FREE tische%; 
Wc! Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im. cb reader of this paper. est 
os proved High Arm Singersewing machine Cut this out and send it to us with ; 








5 OR our full name and address, and we su 
eS Willsend you one of these elegant, f 
pl? richly jeweled, gold tinished watches Ch 
16 by express for examination, and if 
3\*" you think it is equal in appearance to 
, any $25.00 gold watch pay our sample 
price,$3.50,and itis yours. We send lot: 
with the watch our guarantee that ‘ 
you can return it at any time within t 
Md one year if not satisfactory, and if ati 
you sell or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Free. Write at peo 
once, as we shall send out samples 


finely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
A and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
“<j Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 


ets 






| 

J der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and 4 complete 
set of Steel Attaechmento; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial, No money required in edvance. 
15,000 now in use, World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments, Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
EE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





cured himself in 1870. ‘The remedies have for 60 days only. Address 
DR. SYK ES cured thousands since, and might cure you THE NATIONAL dg nor 
‘ be of catarrh, Send for free book, ** Common- & IMPORTING ‘hu. 
Sense Talk.”” Package (for one pint) per mail, $1.00. Act to-day 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Mai 


and save suffering. Dr. SYEES SURE CORE CO., Caxton Bldg., Chicago. 


For two-cent stamps we will send you | 
Se a brilliant Gem of unusual color out: 
and acopy of * The Great Divide,” provided ‘ 














you write you saw this in Godey’s, wh¢ 
Address, ‘‘ The Great Divide.”"Den ver,Colo. ‘'WALLACE’S NEW BOOK now 
nw A ready. In EF ee manne 
2) ALS € 4 
e Se re gr Brochure on the Phytolacca Berry treatment oo ny ee re ‘ormation never 
: of obesity, now attracting so much attention. before published. A RELIABLE GUIDE to the Adiron- 
Good news for fat people. Send address for it to dacks. 600 pp. Richly and profusely illustrated. yiney whe 
BOERICKE & TAFEL, (011 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | bound. Price, $3.50. Sold by book dealers, or mallec 
Business established in 1835, | receipt of price. i, R, WALLACE, Syracuse, aes — 
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Fortunes in Chicago Real Estate. 





HE World’s Fair has placed Chicago real estate at the top of American securities, Waves of speculation 
T spread over the country periodically—some say about every seven years, These waves hereafter will 
have little effect upon Chicago real estate. From many important circumstances it has become a staple, 
and will evermore remain such. We, of the east, have come to regard ourselves as the manufacturers for 
America. So strong has this conviction become, that for a long time we resented any inference to the contrary. 
Recent developments, however, in and around Chicago, go to show to us and to the world that the east no longer 
holds the key to the manufacturing interests of America, It has gradually been wrested from us, and now is 
located certainly in and around Chicago, ‘The hardy spirit of western pioneering has done its work well, and its 
vanguards of civilization and progress have learned the secret of outrivaling their rivals in this line, by availing 
themselves of the cheapest transportation, cheapest fuel and cheapest labor. 

The cramped condition of the manufacturing establishments in Chicago has, during the past two years, led 
the proprietors to seek more extended accommodations in the outskirts of the City of Chicago. Behind this 
necessary move there was constructed by Drexel, Morgan & Co,, what is known as the Belt Railroad System, 
beginning at a point forty miles north of Chicago on the lake front, and curving in a beautiful are along the 
western side of the city at a distance of from five to forty miles, and again touching the lake shore about forty 
miles south of Chicago proper. Simultaneous with the construction of this road, the manufacturing city of 
Chicago Heights was established. This new city is located about seven miles south of the city limits of Chicago, 
on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, the Michigan Central and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Belt Line. 

The founders of Chicago Heights are the men who, in a large measure, have been important factors in the 
growth and development of Chicago, and the success of the World’s Fair. Among the members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association are E, 5, Dreyer, Banker; Chas, L. Ifutchinson, President Corn Exchange Bank ; 
D. B. Lyman, President Chicago Title & Trust Co.; C, H. Wacker, Vice-President Chicago Title & Trust Co., 
also Director of the Northern Trust Co.; Wasmansdorf & Heineman, Bankers ; Adolph Loeb, Banker ; Leo Fox, 
Vice-President International Bank ; H. E. Smeiding, Capitalist ; Andrew C. Lausten, of the Linseed Oil Trust ; 
Juergens & Anderson, Wholesale Diamond Merchants ; Lackner & Butz, Attorneys-at-Law ; John & Michael 
Cudahy, Packers ; Dolese & Shepard, Contractors ; and thirty others of like prominence and character. 

These gentlemen, having contributed such an important part to the growth of Chicago proper, have, by 
the very nature of their experience and insight into the situation, become qualified to act ably in the sense of 
mentors to those who desire to invest in Chicago real estate. Their names and reputation are a guarantee that 
those who follow them in such investments will make money. These gentlemen are all members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association, and this, in a large measure, explains the unprecedented success of Chicago Heights 
as a manufacturing city. 

This remarkable town is only in its second year of existence. At present it has seventeen manufacturing 
establishments in successful operation, and a population of more than five thousand. The Belt line, as before 
suggested, places Chicago Heights in touch with the thirty-eight lines of railroad that centre at Chicago, and 
Chicago rates are guaranteed to and from all points. 

The Chicago Heights Land Association has recently placed a large number of choice business and residence 
lots on the market, and sales are progressing rapidly, Only a few years ago property in Chicago was purchased 
at merely nominal figures, Now, such property is worth from $5,000 to $7,000 per front foot. In this way many 
people in the east laid the foundation for immense fortunes by investing in Chicago real estate. Such opportuni- 
ties are now offered to those who will invest in property at Chicago Heights. It can now be had at a merely 
nominal figure. Owing to the situation of the city, and the fact that it is well capacitated to solve the question of 
manufacturing at a minimum cost, its future is not less promising than that of the city of Chicago was thirty or 
forty years ago, 

Considering the schemes constantly emanating from the great western metropolis, and the liability of 
outside investors being misled, we take pleasure in calling attention to the above concern, and recommend those 
who contemplate investing in Chicago, to open up correspondence with the 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS LAND ASSOCIATION, 


Whose main offices are in the Chamber of Commerce Building, Clricago. 


ome « 
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3. He explains to them he will show them a trick. 








T# WHALES # HAPPY NOW 


BECAUSE ROYAL-BONE 18 BETTER 


MARAA DAA Af 


nanpan ss 


Wicavee ui dd i A ee ee i ee ia i a a oe VvYwvs 
ROYAL-BONE Dress Stays Never Break—Always Elastic_War- 
ranted to Outlast the Dress—Best Dry Goods Stores sell them. 
By Mail 2Qc. Doz. THOS. P. TAYLOR, Bridgeport, Ct. 




















SS A ORLD’S Four cents sent to John Wanamaker, 
ae Ss Philade] phia, Pa., will secure Portfolic 
3 ; : | | | 
a S No. 1 of the Magic City, containing 1 
(4 = Se j FAI R large Photographic Views of the World’s 


and the 1oo-page 


} Fair, in royal blue, 
¥ E ad S Illustrated Store Book, 
at home, to assist us preparing sd 
dresses, also other writing and easy 
office work. $ 1) per week entire 
ERR AEREISE: Fe Soe 








enclose stamp. 


> year. If convenient 
one SPREE ~ ete WOMAN’S CO-OPERATIVE TUILET CU., MILWAUKEE, WIS. (Ine) 
CHARM ee ee SET 








and send it to us with your name } - . 
Mig Fgh send you this elegant watch As an Ad vertising Medium 
by express for examination. You examine it and if you | 
consider it a bargain pay the express agent our sample 
price. $1.98. and it is yours. Fine gold plate Chain 9 - F 
and Charm FRRE with each watch, also our written Guar- O D E Y S A G 
antee for 5 years. Write to-day,this mav not appear again. 


MFC. & IMPORTING CO., 
"TET Genveetn Street, Chicago, Ill. HAS NO SUPERIOR. 








7 . . | e 
LADIES W2"72,70 waite at Home: A Continuous Circulation «4 Sal 


: ‘ $15.00 weekly; no canvassing. Reply | 
with stamp, Miss Fannie Felknor, South Bend, Ind. | 


Back numbers are always in great demand. 











DEAR Sees | peniagpeiaeine 
pers heard. Successful when pene | THE GODEY CO., 367 Fifth Ave., N. 7. 


ql. Sold only by F. Hiscox ,863 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of proofs 


—— 
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I am now prepared to present for your consideration 
a larger, finer, and more select stock of Diamond and 
Gem Jewelry than ever before. The magnificent Dia- 
mond Star represented in this illustration is fully worth 


$150. Present priceonly. . . . « « $75.00 
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I import all Diamonds and other Precious Stones in 
the rough, free of custom duty; cut, polish, and have 
special settings made ‘for them on the premises, thus 
effecting a saving of 50%. The Marquise ring repre- 
sented in the illustration is fully worth $100, Present 


priceonly. . . 1.1. se 2 0,0 « GEOBO 
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A large assortment of fashionable Diamond Scarf 
Pins, with Turquoise, Emerald or Sapphire centres, 
They are very fashionable and generally retail at $50. 


Present price for same as illustration . . $25.00 
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WATCHES. 
E. Howard double extra heavy solid gold 14 carat 
case, regular price, $65, present price, : 7 J 
Waltham, same, regular $30, present price, 19.00 
Silver Waltham, regular $12, present price, 7,50 
All Watches warranted perfect timers and kept in 
order for six years free. 


-s CAT MSme.: - 





The Optical Department is under the immediate 
direction of Professor Meyer. Fitting, examination 
and prescription free. 
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Mrs. T. Lynch, Union Square, cor. 14th St., New York. 
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rat from his hat. 





The 


Menorah Monthly 


DEVOTED TO 


JEWISH INTERESTS, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


The ONLY Jewish Monthly Published in America and 
England, and the Official Organ of the Inde- 
pendent Order B’ne B'rith. 





Opinions of the Press: 
“THe Me&NorAH Monrtucy keeps the even tenor of its way as 
a high exponent of Hebrew thought,’’—, 1. Press. 
Boston Herald. 
* THe MENORAH shows wise and kindly theological liberality.” 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
** That wise Hebrew periodical.’’—N. ¥. 


** It is edited with eminent ability.”’ 


Tribune. 
** Its articles are instructive and the selections are interesting.” 
Jewish Messenger. 
“Its articles are on timely subjects treated with admirable force 
and skill.’’"—A merican Hebrew. 
Subscription : 
$3.00 Per Annum for U. S. and Canada. 
$3.50 for Foreign Countries. " 


G22" Our October and November special numbers will be given 
as premiums with all subscriptions commencing now, 


MENORAH PUBLISHING CO., 
204 Temple Court, New York. 








| 
| 
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ST. LOUIS MACAZINE 


TO YOUR ADDRESS 


Two Years for $1. 


The regular price of the St. Louis Magazine is $1.50 a year, but 
in offering it to you at $1 for two years (which 1s less than cost) 
we hope to in that time get you so interested in our Monthly that 
you will continue taking the Magazine always. ‘Ihe loss to usin 
sending it to you two years for $1 we consider as so much money 
spent in advertising our Magazine and creating a permanent and 
enormously increased circulation. Hence if the monthly visits 
of the St. Louis Magazine to your family for two years are made, 
we flatter ourselves you will become a permanent subscriber. 
Send along your dollar and receive the St. Louis Magazine for 
two full years. If you desire a late sample copy, send 10c for one, 
and also receive an 

ALUMINUM SOUVENIR CHARM 


with Lord’s Prayer coined in smallest characters. 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, 251? .outs?mo.” 
“From One Judge All.” 


Read the following letter; one of hundreds that come In 

spontaneously. Con its story of affection and confidence 
“‘The Reading of it is an Education.” 

DEAR Sik:—THE EVANGELIST is an old friend, for 
my husband took it from its first number, and to us It 
has seemed the very best of the Religious Journals. It 
has been a power for good in all the conflicts through 
which we have passed, ‘The reading of it is an education: 
but it needs no eulogy; it speaks for itself, 
Very respectfully, ae 

: Mrs. H. W. HYATT. 
EVANGE- 





Kansas Ciry. 
Send for a Free Sample Copy and test the 
List’s value for yourself. THE EVANGELIST, 


Box 2330. NEW YORK a” 
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‘COMFORT | 
DURABILITY 


4 /LILLION 
women are to day 
wearing DrWarner's 
Coraline Corsets. 
Are you? 


Warner Bros. Makers New York & Chreago 


ee SDR OSSD oe ot 








| The Industrial Center | 
| of Chicago. | 


tg IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW Mosler : Safe Company, 


LOCATION IT WILL PAY YOU WELL 
TO INVESTIGATE THE MERITS OF 


OUR PROPOSITION. The Leading Safe in the Market. 


iicago Heights Land Association, crcceery rom sunaaR 


Main Floor Chamber of Commerce Building, | All Styles and all Sizes of Safes. 
CHICAGO. 








MANUPACTURERS OF 








Screw Door Safes. 


Bank Safes and Vaults. 





| Jewellers’, House and Cabinet Safes. 


CALL AND EXAMINE STOCK. => 





= CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





BICYCLES of all makes, i and 
sizes, at prices from $12 to $165, | 

and a complete line of Cycle Sundries 

at our Retail Department, | MOSLER SAFE CO., 
_'786 Broadway, New York. Broadway and Duane St., NEW YORK. 
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+. In their anxiety to secure the rat they drop their weapons, which Signor M. secures. 















43 YEARS Moderate Prices, 
BEFORE THE 
PUBLIC, 


SWEET TONED. 


SOLD ON 
MERIT. 


EMERSON PIANO | 


(16 BOYLSTO 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAG 


AGENTS $75 4 WEEK 
oes AT HOME, 
using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themoa- 
ern method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 
—.| silver, nickel, ete , on watches, 

@ jewelry, table-ware, bicycles and 
a all metal goods; fine outtits for 
8; different sizes; always 
10 battery; ne toy; noe 





TERMS 
BEASONABLE. 
y Every Instru- 
ment Full 
Warranted. 


Catalogues Free 


0., 92 FirtH Ave., New YORK, 
N 


ST., aa har 4 mere 
P ° 








; no limit to plating 
ecded; & great money maker. 


W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 15, Columbus, Ohio. 


“GILL ENGRAVING CO, 
















GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes ‘Tan, Pimples, . Freckles, Moth 
& Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and eve 
©) blemish on beauty, and defies detection. t 
ka has stood the test of 43 years, 
F mand is so harmless we taste it to 
ibe sure it is properly made 
Accept no counterfeit of similar 
name. Ir. L. A. Sayre said to 
a lady of the haut-ton (a pa- 
tient) : ‘‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.”’ For 
sale by all Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the U. S., 
Canadas, and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 

37 Great Jones St., New York. 


wv 
a 
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PURIFIES as well as 
Beawtifies the Skin 
No other cosrietic 
will do it. 











0 TO 75% NET 
TO INVESTORS. 
We have investments 
0 Chicago Heights ftir: 
that will pay from 50 to 75 
percent, Write us to-day for full particulars. 


Chicago Heights Land Association, 


IN AMERICA, 





| wT . . 
Gye 104 CHAMBERS ST, 1. me GOD EYS | THE LArGest REAL EsTATE FIkM 
HALF-TONE ENGRAVERS FOR oe ee | Main Floor Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 
# AND MOST &. THE LEADING MAGAZINES ON <sihgcesial 
yi - rite at home, best wages, 2¢- stamp. 
OW to Conpuct ENTERTAINMENTS, etc.; a book free. LADIES a ‘Sent Mend. Ind. 
McAllister, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 





° 





offers the gentle sportsman and the trav¢ ler for on 
pleasure, Two Magazines in One for the Price of One. 
New YoRk 
PODS ; 








7 One Dollar—One Year. 1267 BROADWAY, 
Se 
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-SPBNISHES! 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 








A. T. DEMAREST & CO., 
CARRIAGE BUILDERS. 


5th Ave. and 33d St. 


New York, May 7, 1894. 
BECK WITH—CHANDLER Co., 
Newark, N, J. 

Gentlemen:—You are at liberty to quote us as having tried your 
Varnishes thoroughly, and from our own experience have’ arrived at the 
conclusion that your goods are fully equal to any High-grade Varnishes 
oth on the market. Inasmuch as we intend to continue their use, 1s evidence 
~ of our entire satisfaction with them. 
ito Yours truly, 


Far (Signed) A. T. DEMAREST & CO. 





T! Beckwith-Chandler Co., 
Nos. 193-199 Emmett St., 





a4 Makers of High-Grade Coach and Railway Varnishes 
ce of superior lustre and durability. 
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6. And quickly brings them to terms. 





THE STAY THAT STAYS 


DRWARNE! RALINE press ST, 
F 7” PEE “gee aoe SYNN 


AY 


* 


NA PRAAALRADS 





A 





WEARS FOREVER 
FOREVER ELASTIC 


In yard lengths, same as whalebone, 
also short lengths, muslin covered. 
Set for one dress by mail, 25c. Sold 
everywhere. Warner Bros., makers, 
N. Y. and Chicago. 














“For the enlightened owners of gardens and woodlands this 


journal is invaluable,’”—New York Tribune. 


@ CARDEN, 


ie. 7 


AJOURNAL OF:-HORTICULTURE 
LANDSCAPE-ART-AND-FORESTRYW 
A beautifully illustrated journal of Horticulture, Land- 
scape Art and Forestry, filled every week with fresh, 
entertaining, practical and accurate information for all 
who love nature or take an interest in flowers, shrubs 
and trees. 
“The foremost journal of its class.”’—Boston Herald. 
‘A delightful weekly companion,” —//arper’s Weekly, 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, $4.00 A YEAR. 
Specimen copy free on application. 


Garden and Forest Publishing Co, Ttuse Buildin. 





FAT FOLKS. 

3 r Gradual reduction, safe 

/ and eating results - 

anteed ; advicefree. PROF, X. DYX, New York City 





You can write sentences in an 


SHORTHAND. hour by the celebrated non- 


shading, non-position, connective vowel PERNIN method. Rea 
like print ; great brevity. Lessons by Maw. Trial Free. 
Write to H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


GILL ENGRAVING (0: ‘ 
ye 104 CHAMBERS aS OCRIBNER ‘ 








HALF-TONE ENGRAVERS FO 


4 AND MOST OF THE LEADING MAGAZINES.: 





a 


CACTUS 12.5 ANTS 21 nase 
e 


Catalogue free. A, BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 


1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 
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Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 











| Book of Ramblers free at Rambler agencies, or by 


| ch 


Agreeable recreation 


Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 


icago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
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is that which least resembles work, 
diverts the mind, and smooths off 
rough edges of life’s cares. 
Bicycle riding is a boon to 
busy brain workers, in school or 
office—especially to ailing women. 


exndd\or 


BICYCLES 


—most highly honored by World’s 
Fair judges—has been attained the 
acme of perfection in “easy run- 
ing,” light wheel construction. 


$126 FOR ALL WEIGHTS AND STYLES. 


mail for two 2-cent stamps. 
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World’s Championships 


°92 and ’93 were won. 


a 
Are the 


strongest 
wheels, as 
wel: as the f 
lightest 
made. 





The 23-pound road wheel and 19 pound racer are 
the firmest, speediest,safest, lightest wheels known. 
The RALEIGH For Catalogue address 
bearings are un- THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO. 
equaled for light- 2081-3 7th Ave. 
running qualities. New York. 

Chicago Office, 289 Wabash Ave. 
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7. He takes them to the nearest magistrate. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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WHO WEAR 





a. 
CANFIELD PR SQ ers. 














To the Three Ladies in the United States who return to us before MARCH 1st, 


AS a> 





RY 1895, the largest number of envelopes originally containing one pair of the celebrated i} 
a CANFIELD DRESS SHIELDS, we will give the following presents: = 
Ki) Ny, ist. The lady returning the largest number will receive a Full Length Sealskin e 
7) ‘." Sack, or $250 in Gold. 2 
2d. The lady returning the second largest number will receivea Black Silk Dress } 
FF of fine grade and quality, or $100 in Gold, 

J: JARED H. CANFIELD. 3d. The lady returning the third largest number will receive a Baby’s Outfit, | 
4 Or a Chatelaine Gold Watch, or $50 in Gold, "Zh 
K\ The CANFIELD DRESS SHIELD js manufactured by our Patent Process, and is Seamless, Odorless r 
7 and Impervious to moisture. Its sale is greater in the United States and Europe than any other make of Dregs < 
{ Shields. Every Shield is guaranteed. ¥ 
5 We shall require those persons to whom awards are made to certify that they or their & 
friends really purchased the number of our Shields corresponding with the envelopes re- 4 

~ turned, in order to make the competition fair. TRADE MARK Zz 
For salein every leading dry goods storein the United States and Europe. If you prefer NY 
4 to send direct to us, a pair with an envelope will be sent to any address on receipt of 30 cents. th a y 
5 Canfield Rubber Co., 73 Warren Street, N. Y. MV % 
s Branch Offices: London, Paris and Berlin. % 
4 CLUBS.—Ladies, induce your friends to purchase CA NFITELD DRESS SHIELDS, r 
7 secure the envelopes, send them to us, and receive the above offered prizes. & 
WASAS AS AS AP AS AS AS AS AS AS MLAS APTS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS GSAS AS AS ASAE IS 








Howto Buil 


For Best Results. 


(Our New Book for 1894 entitled 


NEW MODEL 
DWELLINGS 


Is the most complete work ever 
published for those whocontem- 
late building. Contains New 
esigns, and Plans of over 
100 Beautiful Homes. (3400 to 
615,000) which embody all the la- 
test ideas and styles. For conve- 
nience of plans and beauty of 
designs,we challenge comperison 
Price $1.00. Sumple pages free. 















CEO. F. BARBER &CO., Archts. Knoxville, Tenn. 








MORRIS & McKAY, 
CARPETS 
Oil Cloths, Rugs, 
Mats, ete. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


80 and 82 White Street, 


NEW YORK. 








Also Manufacturers’ Agents « 
for Fine Furniture. 


Special attention stony to out-of- —~ 
town orders, 





SUPPORTER 


Not a stitch in the web 
The hold of a vice 


Not a tear—Not a cut 
Sold Everywhere— Made by Warner Bros., N. Y.and Chicago. 





— 





New designs. 
Artistic effect: 
Harmonious col. 
orings. Great 


lue for little 
imoney. 100 samples, Osilings and orders to match 
William Walince, 162 Pine Sen Phin we ec 









and beautifies the hair, 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 

Never Fails to Restore Gray 

air to its Youthful Color. 

Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 
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2 75 Buys onr $9 Natural Finish Baby Carriage 
‘ complete with plated steel wheels, axle, 
Springs, and one piece steam bent handle. Made of best mate- 
rial,finely finished,reliable,and guaranteed for 4 years. shipped 
on 10 days’ trial. FREIGHT PAID; n0 money requiredin 







~ ¥ vance. 75,000 in use. We are the oldest and bestknown 
3 F e H o8 ble. Reverence 
3 concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. 

se A) furnished atany time. Make and sel! nothing but what we 


guarantee tobe as represented, sold at the lowest factory 


MY AIDS prices. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FREE illustrated 
alogue oflatest designs and styles published. 


OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, it 


——— 


5 Fortwo years 
A WOMAN S SUCCESS I have made 
po A A a week 
at Home. Instructions FREE to lady readers Send stamp 
(No humbug.) MRS, 3, A, MANNING, Box 97, ANNAs 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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8. And is rewarded by receiving the bounty for their arrest. 





RE You GOING TO BUILD? You may consult this office FREE OF CHARGE. 















































A BEAUTIFUL HO 
You will find it to you 
Send rough sketch of 
, together with p, 
Sestions FREE 
Teasonable., 
COU NTRY HOUSES. j **A bock full of architectural suggestions, PR EF, 50 CENTS. 


and a valuable aid to build a home.”’ 


C. SCHUBERT, Architect, 658 Broadway, New York. 


4» 


ME is not always secured by a lavish expenditure of money, but is the result of careful thought, study and skill, 
ir advantage to use the facilities of this office, no matter how modestly you intend to build the new home, 

the number and arrangement of rooms required, and such other details as you may have fixed your mind 
articulars of location, drainage, and general surroundings ; you will then receive DRAWINGS and other valuable 
F CHARGE, and should you thereafter wish to employ our services we will write you our terms, which you will 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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KNOWLEDG 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the ptire 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


YRup oF Fias 


Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
millions, and met with the approval 
of the medical profession, because it 

‘ acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
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accept any substitute if offered. San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., _ keuisyitte ky, 





rrr be 
| I} 
Spend the ) E k 0 k| ( 
Summer at eer al Or | all y | 
ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES—3,000 feet above tide-water. | 
Season Opens JUNE 23, 1894. | 
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These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit of the AUleghanies, and directly upon 
the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of its splendid vestibuled 
express-train service both east and west, and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of the 
country, All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and Oakland during the season. 

The houses and grounds are lighted by Electricity; Turkish and Russian baths and larg 
swimming-pools are provided for ladies and gentlemen, and suitable grounds for lawn tennis; 
there are bowling alleys and billard rooms ; fine riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain 
wagons, tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in short, all the necessary adjuncts for the com- 
Sort, health, or pleasure of patrons, 


cErReneE 
JUNE 23 
—vVvé6sI— 


Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to location. 
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Att communications should be addressed to CEORCE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, Bal- 
timore and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June (Oth; after that date, Deer | 
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th || Park, Carrett County, Md. = 
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Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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AS A PRELUDE TO TRAVEL 


id two 2-cent stamps to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York, for a copy of the 


Illustrated Catalogue of the “Four Track Series.” 


is Series comprises the most valuable of recent contributions to the literature of travel, and a collection of fine 
photogravure etchings of scenery along the line of ‘* America’s Greatest Railroad.” 





The titles of the principal numbers of the book series are : 

. 1.—-THE LUXURY OF MODERN RAILWAY TRAVEL —32 pages, narrow octavo, printed in several 
colors on heavy coated paper. Illustrated by fine engravings from original subjects. Most beautiful 
book of its kind ever printed. 

, 2.—THE RAILROAD AND THE DICTIONARY—16 pages, narrow octavo, An interesting treatise 
on the subjects of railroads, containing an abstract from the Century Dictionary. 

». 3-—AMERICA’S GREAT RESORTS—A 40-page folder, with map on one side, 16 x 36 inches, briefly 
describes and illustrates the principal health and pleasure resorts. 

1 4-—-SUBURBAN HOMES NORTH OF THE HARLEM—A 4o-page folder, with map on one side, 
16 x 36 inches, beautifully illustrating the territory tributary to the Iludson River, Harlem and New 
York & Putnam Divisions. 

.5-—HEALTH AND PLEASURE—s38 royal octavo pages. Beautifully illustrated with more than 100 
engravings, half-tones and numerous maps. — Illuminated cover. 

.6.—THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS—32 pages, narrow octavo. Illustrated with a number of 
original engravings ; also a new map of this region. 

.7-—_THE LAKES OF CENTRAL NEW YORK—32 pages, narrow octavo. The first publication 
attempting to describe this region so full of natural beauty and historic interest. 

.8.—TWO TO FIFTEEN DAYS’ PLEASURE TOURS—48 pages, narrow octavo, regarding several 
hundred pleasure tours, within reach of all, Beautifully illustrated. 

-9-—TWO DAYS AT NIAGARA FALLS—3z2 pages, narrow octavo. It gives full information as to 
how one can see Niagara and vicinity best and cheapest. Numerous illustrations. 

-10.—THE THOUSAND ISLANDS—32 pages, narrow octavo. A delightful hand-book of this region, 
with new illustrations ; also a new map. 

. 11.—SARATOGA, LAKE GEORGE, LAKE CHAMPLAIN—32 pages, narrow octavo, Contains 
just the information wanted by persons visiting these famed resorts. 

.12.—IN THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS—32 pages, narrow octavo. The illustrations tell the story, 
the text merely supplies a few necessary details, 

.13.—AN OBJECT LESSON IN TRANSPORTATION—A 12-page folder, descriptive of representative 
American and foreign railway exhibits at the World’s Fair. 

'e 14.—436% MILES IN 425% MINUTES—24 pages, narrow octavo, descriptive of the most remarkable 
feat of fast railway traveling ever accomplished. Fully illustrated. 

» 15.—FISHING AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDS—s06 pages, narrow octavo. A treatise on 
fishing, written by an expert fisherman, Beautifully illustrated. 

» 16. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE FOUR TRACK SERIES 32 pages, narrow octavo, 


Profusely illustrated. 


The titles of the etchings are: 
No. 1.—THE WASHINGTON BRIDGE. 
No. 2.—-_ROCK OF AGES, NIAGARA FALLS. 
No. 3.—THE OLD SPRING AT WEST POINT. 
No. 4.—No. 999 AND THE CE WITT CLINTON. 
No. 5 —ROUNDING THE NOSE, MOHAWK VALLEY. 
No. 6.—THE EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS. 
No. 7.—THE HORSE-SHOE FALL, NIAGARA. 
No. 8.—GORGE OF THE NIAGARA RIVER. 





Each of the series is briefly but thoroughly reviewed, and reduced cuts of the etchings are shown with full 
criptions, 


(['Se" Tha « yy on ° 99 ° s , . 
way" The ‘‘ Four Track Series” should be represented in the outfit of every American trav eler. 





Press of J. J. Little & Co., Astor Place, New York 
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POWDER 


Made from the purest njyateria 
Absolutely Pure. its effect is cleansing healthful, pu 
fyin)s. FOR THE COMPLEXION, it 


Sma 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
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Highest of all in leavening strength. | preferred to any other. 

—Latest United States Government —SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Food Report. x BUTTERMILK SOA 
| | COSMO eer coMPANy, 
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!85-187 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


we Over 4,000,000 Cakes sold in 1893. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., | 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 








he Wonderful Weber Tc 
is found ONLY in the 
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OF THE 


WEBER PIANO 


{s t : that is because it is constructed from 1 
potest mir ot and in this respect it 
® distinguished from any other instrument made. 
WAREROOMS § Sth Ave. and 16th st. 
bd NEW YORK OTFVe 









FORK FLANNELS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI 
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